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ADDRESS TO HOPE. 


By Masow Cuamseruin. 


SWEET Soother of Life’s cares, when the 
rude storm 

Of adverse Fortune vents its fiercest rage, 

Thou shew’st thro’ clouds of doubt thine 
airy form, 

Each pang of heartfelt sorrow to assuage : 


Dispelling, like the rising Orb of day, 
The dark assemblage of surrownding 
shade ; 
And with thy clear and all-enlivening ray, 
Scattering the train of horrors that in- 
vade, 


F’en ’mid the tempest, thou canst still 
suggest 
Reficction, suited to remove alarm, 
To lull each anxious feeling in the breast, 
And fell Despair of all its force disarm. 





<a 





’Tis thine, when every earthly comfort fails, 
Pointing to mansions fair above the 
skies 
Where undisturb’d tranquillity prevails, 
To bid us there expect a heavenly 
prize: 
A crown of joy, which shall for ever bloom ; 
A glorious robe, not subject to decay ; 
An everlasting life beyond the tomb, 
Where pain shall cease, and tears be 
wip’d away ;— 


If, rightly taught, by each afflictive stroke, 
God’s Wisdom infinite sees fit to deal 
For our probation, we his aid invoke, + 
And, wounded, seek the med’cine which 
* can heal, 
June 6, 1816. 


REMARKS From varrovs. CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Frienp To Accuracy informs “ A 
Constant though young Reader,” (see 
page 253 of the present Volime,) that 
he may find the Account of William 
Walker, of Darnal near Sheffield, which 
he wishes to see, in Gent. Mag. vol. 
XXXVII. (1767.) p.548—9.  ~° 

A Correspondent expresses his fears 
that the remarker on Eccles. Hist. (p. 
323, 397, &e.) is no friend. He cer- 
tainly, ** skilled,” or not skilled, is an 
ample dealer “‘ in legendary lore.” If 
he continues to sail at large, not “ with 
supreme dominion, in the desert fields of 
air,” our Correspondent hopes, Mr. Urban 
will clip his wings, and save others the 
unwelcome trouble. Verbum sat. 

The intelligence from Rugby (p. 442) 
is not quite correct. For “Joseph MZ. 
Hamilton,” read “ Joseph Harriman 
Hamilton.” Omit “ H. Rogers;” and 
for ** R. Churton,” read, “* Thomas 
Townson Churton and William Ralph 
Churton.” PS 

“ The lines on Browne Willis (p. 446) 
may be seen in the Oxford Sausage, p. 
i58, but without a name. I suppose 
your Correspondent hag some ground for 
“* attributing” them to “ Richard, Lord 
Viseount Cobham.”: In the third stanza 
*€Spenser’”’ should, no doubt, be *‘ Chau- 
eer,’’ as itis in the Sausage. In stanza 
1, * County town,” for “ Country town,” 
and stanza 7, “ Stript’’ for “ Stept,” are 
variations, of which perbapsthe reader 
will prefer the former.” x 

“© Your Correspondent, p.496, justly 
reprobate$ Boxing matches, offensive to 
' ‘ : 6 


the public peace, and disgraceful to those 
who, bearing titles which ought to dis- 
tirguish them as fit for the company of 
Gentlemen, choose to associate with the 
very lowest and vilest, amongst the lowest 
rank in society.” A. Z. 

“ In compliance with the wish of Mr. 
Laurence (p. 517.) I have no scruple to 
inform him, that the account of the Bar- 
berry tree, p. 220, came from R. Chur- 
ton, Rector of Middleton, near Banbury, 
who does not however hold himself re- 
sponsible for every letter with the signa- 
ture of R. C. which has appeared in Mr. 
Urban’s pages. My Barberry is at pre- 
sent in full health and vigour, with very 
little fruit, but quite free from blight, 
as are also my oats about 50 yards dis- 
tant. With regard, however, to the 
harmlessness of the Barberry, I cannot 
but consider it as still a little doubtful, 
influenced chiefly by the report which I 
stated in a former volume. See Oct. 
1815, p. 294.” R.C. 

P. 511. Lult. TheexcellentHistorian of 
Selborne was not “ Vicar,” but grand- 
son of a former Vicar of both his names, 
who was instituted in 1681, See History 
of Selborne, p. 330. 

*« All your Correspondents must hope 
that your Leicestershire Friend is not near 
the end of. his Tour. 

“They have also tothank J.W. (p. 524.) 
for the account of Mr. Johnson; and to 
hope he will give you many more parti- 
culars of one so well deserving of public 
notice, and which he appears ‘so well 
qualified to give.” A. Z, 
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PREFACE 


To 


VOL. LXXXVII. PART I. 


Arrer having for Eighty-seven Years addressed our numerous 
Readers with a repetition of Thanks for their long-continued and unpa- 
ralleled indulgence ; —after referring them more particularly to our Pre- 
faces for the last Thirty Years, in which our firm attachment to the best 
interests of our Cowutry, our veneration for its Sovereign, and our respect 
for its equitable Laws, have uniformly been inculeated — we have only 
again to thank the many friendly Correspondents who contribute so 
liberally to support the credit of a Miscellany which has been honoured by 
the productions of men as justly famed for their virtues as for their talents. 

We cannot, however, close the present Address without sincerely con- 
gratulating the Country at large on the revival of Trade and Public 
Confidence. And this we shall do, in the words of a respectable Provin- 
cial Newspaper * ; which, after enumerating several facts, demonstrating 
that our Commerce and Manufactures are evidently fast improving, thus 
spiritedly remonstrates with the Croakers : 

“ The renewal of the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act has been 
decided upon by the Legislature ; and the measure has again been agreed 
to by as large majorities, in both Houses of Parliament, as it received on 
its first enactment; and we apprehend also with the approbation of a 
majority still larger of the reflecting and considerate part of the Nation. 
We have not yet seen one single argument advanced (though we have 
heard declamation and assertion enough) which shews that it is an act 
for the personal advantage or benefit of the Ministers. But we have heard 
from Ministers themselves, from such men as the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Liverpool, and from Statesmen in opposition likewise, from 
Lord Grenville in the Upper House, and from Mr, Bankes, Mr. Elliot, 
and Mr. Wilberforce, in the Lower House, that the measure in question 
was a grand National question, and is truly justified on the grounds of 
National necessity. As such, all good subjects will fora time submit to a 
wound of such severe infliction on the Constitution. But the Constitution 
of a State like ours is like the individuality of a man. It subsists through 
numerous subordinate changes. It grows from youth to age. It may 
improve, or it may decay, or decay may be produced under the name of 
improvement. Of all Constitutions now existing, ours is at once the most 
antient, has been the most slow in growth, and is the best knit and cum- 
pacted together; but all its parts and principles do not require to be 
kept in motion at once. Some are capable of being suspended for a 
time; and their suspension may even contribute to the preservation of 
the general system. We had a Constitution before the’ Habeas Corpus 
Act existed ; we retain it now that that Act is in abeyance ; and we shall 
possess it when the Law is again put in force. It was, therefore, well 
said by Sir John Nicholl, in the course of the debate on this Bill, that 
“the Habeas Corpus Act is a Law by whose operation the people are 
secured from the oppressions of Power ; and by whose occasional suspen- 


* Felix Farley's Bristol Juurval. 
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sion the Crown is enabled to secure the peaceable and loyal part of the 
people against the machinations of the seditious and traitorous.’ 

“‘ The Funds, that certain criterion of public confidence and credit, 
are rising every day, —so that a person who bought into the Funds 
before the meeting of Parliament, before it was known what measures 
Ministers would adopt for the security of the subject, and ere the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year were made public, has gained more than 
20 per cent. on the money invested. Let us trace, therefore, a few of 
the consequences of such an occurrence ; and see how they bear on the 
great question of public prosperity. ‘The wretches who spread sedition 
and treason throughout the country build all their hopes of success in 
their detestable projects, on the distress of the labouring classes, ‘Vhat 
distress is of course produced by want of employment. The want of 
employment originates in the withdrawing of capital from circulation. 
Every rise in the value of funded property is an additional temptation to 
throw it into circulation ; but here is a rise of 20 per cent. Capital must 
therefore rapidly flow into all the channels of circulation. Credit must 
revive. ‘The small farmer, whose capital has been exhausted, whose 
eredit is nearly at an end, and who therefore has fallen behind-hand in his 
rent, discharged his labourers, and impoverished his fields, will now 
recover his credit, will be able to revive the productive powers of the 
land, will take the starving labourer again into employ, and eventually, by 
the payment of his rent, will induce his landlord, who may have emi- 
grated to the Continent for retrenchment, to return, and live in his usual 
comfort and respectability at home. Hence, the home-market for manu- 
factures must at every step grow better; and the manufacturing poor, 
who have become the dupes of incendiaries and traitors, must begin to 
see through and detest their delusions, and bless the Legislature for those 
wise, patriotic, and constitutional measures, which have saved the country 
from impoverishment, desolation, and massacre. Reverse the picture, 
and consider what would have been the consequence, had the Habeas 
Corpus Act not been suspended. Funded property would have become 
daily more insecure, and of course daily less valuable. Capital would 
have been more cautiously locked up. Credit would have vanished. 
Employment, both in agriculture and manufactures, would have become 
more rare; distress more intense, the temptations to insurrection more 
powerful, the efforts of the seditious writers and speechifiers more auda- 
cious, the plots and conspiracies more extensive, more consistent, more 
tremendous! In this down-hill course toward revolution and ruin, nothing 
could have stopped us but measures of the utmost energy, measures infi- 
nitely more remote than the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus is from 
constitutional liberty — nothing, in short, but martial law and military 
force, the lamentable but indispensable means of putting down open and 
systematic rebellion. But if, to the happy prospects we have first antici- 
pated, Providence in its bounty, as there is every appearance of its doing, 
should add the blessing of a plentiful harvest; if our emigrant gentry 
should listen to the voice of duty and of prudence, and return to the 
land which they have shamefully quitted in the moment of distress ; if a 
general feeling of indignation should overwhelm the seditious and blas- 
phemous libellers with disgrace; and if the Government, armed with 
temporary powers, should employ them to the complete extirpation of 
Conspiracy and Treason, we may yet indulge the hope of seeing our glori- 
ous and beloved Country as great in Peace as it has been in War—an ex- 
ample to Nations for its enlightened patriotism, its steady considerate 
loyalty, its morals, its greatness, and its freedom.” 
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Mr. Ursa, Jan. 8., 


F I am not much mistaken, you 
will not scruple to insert the brief 
character of an eminent Prelate, which 
I transcribe from the last Number of 
* The British Critic.” The senti- 
ments expressed in it are congenial to 
the general tenor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“There ate few events which could 
have contributed more to cheer and ani- 
mate the Church, under its present cir- 
cumstances, than the elevation of Dr. 
Marsh to the Episcopal Bench. The 
promotion of those, who by their worth 
have strengthened, and by their talent 
advanced, the interests of our Holy 
Cause, is at all times a subject of legiti- 
mate triumph ; but in no case, perhaps, 
has this promotion been hailed with 
more heartfelt exuitation than in the 
present. While the depth and variety 
of his knowledge, and the acuteness of 
his reasoning powers, entitle him to our 
admiration, his manly zeal and spirited 
exertions in defence of all that is dear to 
us as Churchmen and as Christians, 
eommend him to our affection. He has 
maintained the Good Cause in defiance 
of every worldly prospect or bope. His 
advancement has been hardly and se- 
verely earned ; it came equally unsought 
and unexpected; and we hail it the 
more auspicious, as we consider it the 
advancement, not of himself alone, but 
of the interests of that Church, in whose 
defence be has shewn himself so able 
and so intrepid a combatant. He is now 
called into a higher scene of action, in 
which we doubt not but that the same 
exertion, the same courage, and the 
same skill, will mark his career with 
honour; and, under the blessing of 
Providence, adorn it with success.”” 

The above most appropriate eulo- 

ium is copied from a Review of the 

ourth Part of Bp. Marsh’s “ Lec- 
tares, containing a Description and 
systematic Arrangement of the seve- 
ral Branches of Divinity ;” and the 
Reviewer then makes his remarks on 
the present Part, ‘‘ The Interpretation 
, @f Prophecy.” 





“ We consider the Volume before us 
an invaluable addition to the Prophetical 
department of every Theological Library, 
The principles of interpretation are sim- 
ple, clear, and uniform ; easy to be ap- 
plied, and safe in their application. The 
ill-judged fancies of many good and 
pious men, in the interpretation of He- 
brew Praphecy, have thrown such a veil 
of obscurity over the whole mass, as 
frequently to eonfuse the well meaning, 
and to stagger the timid. We know of 
no Treatise so admirably calculated to 
meet this growing evil, and to clear 
away the clouds and vapours which have 
gathered round one of the main pillars 
of the Christian Fabrick, To any one 
who might feel any rising doubts as to 
this most important part of the evidences 
in favour of Christianity, we should ear- 
nestly recommend the Volume before 
us, as a compressed, luminous, and 
masterly exposition of all the difficulties 
which might fall under his considera- 
tion. We heartily wish that we could 
see the strong and discriminating powers 
of our Author turned toward a subject 
intimately connected with the one be- 
fore us ; we mean, to the Interpretation 
of the Propheeies of the New Testament. 
We are aware that the principles of In- 
terpretation would be the same ; but to 
apply them with strength and precision 
to that controverted subject, and to dis- 
sipate the heap of contradiction and ab- 
surdity which has been piled up by the la- 
bours of modern Trophonii, would require 
no less an arm than that of Bp. Marsh. 

“We hope and trust, that when the 
Jabours of bis new station shall have ba- 
gun to sit lightly upon him, the Bishop 
will not forget with how much anxiety 
every Theological Student will expect 
the conclusion of this series of Lectures. 
For the sake of the rising geueration, 
they should not be left unfinished; as 
every part is perfect, so should also be 
the whole.” 

Yours, &c. A Layman. 

a 
Tour through various Parts of the 
Nermertanns and Germany in 
1815. (Continued from page 486.) 
RAVELLERS who have a taste 
for Antiquarian and Topogra- 
phieal 








4 Tour through various Parts of the Netherlands. {Jan. 


phical researches, will find ample ma- 
terials for the gratification of their 
curiosity in Belgium, where they hate 
numerous Histories of their provinces 
and towns, which preserve lively and 
interesting pictures of their antient 
customs and maoners, as well as of the 
progress of Taste and Literature. To- 
pography is a favourite study upon 
the Continent; and notwithstanding 
the contempt in which it is held by 
many people on this side of the water, 
as a dry uninteresting pursuit, fit 
only for the sons of dullness, and in- 
consistent with a taste for Polite Li- 
teralure and the Elegant Arts, the 
example of our Belgic neighbours 
shews, that Topography, io the hands 
of liberal and cultivated minds, may 
be rendered highly instructive and en- 
tertaining. 1 beg leave to transcribe 
a passage illustrative of this remark 
from a Parochial History, which was 
published 25 years ago, by way of 
sounding a trumpet toannouncetheap- 
pearance of that monumentum ere pe- 
rennius, the History of Leicestershire. 

‘* It is the province of the Topogra- 
pher to trace the history of Property, 
and the colour which the different modes 
of it have given to the complexion of the 
times. It is his province to connect an- 
tient and modern institutions, civil 
and ecclesiastical, and to compare their 
effects upon character, manners, and 
customs; to add to the stock of biogra- 
phical knowledge; tu explore the cu- 
rinsities of the animal, the vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms; to illustrate the 
remains of genius in the Fine Arts, and 
to point out the monuments of antient 
grandeur; to preserve the remembrance 
of those spots which have been the 
scenes of remarkable events; and to 
mark the progress of population, agri- 
culture, manufactures, anc commerce. 
Thus the labours of the Parochial Anti- 
quary may be rendered subservient to 
public utility and refined amusement ; 
and greatly facilitate and assist the re- 
searches of the Naturalist, the Biogra- 
pher, and the Historian.” 

I can truly say, that I have derived 
much rational enjoyment from the re- 
searches of the Belgian Topographers; 
to which i think I may venture to add, 
that from the various productions of 
this sort which | have had occasion to 
consult, a Writer of judgment and 
taste, possessing powers of cowbi- 
nation and discrimination, might give 
the world a more interesting History 
of the Netherlaods than has yet ap- 


peared. The late Mr. Thomas War- 
ton, in the Preface to his admirable 
History of Kiddington. observes, that 
the French, the most lively people in 
Europe, and at the same time a na- 
tion of Antiquaries, have a strong 
predilection for Topography; and 
books of that description are to be 
found in great abundance on the 
shelves of the circulating libraries, a 


presumptive evidence of their being - 


executed so as to be acceptable to the 
ladies. In my last Leiter 1 gave a 
hint to those who travel with a view 
of increasing their stock of ideas, to 
which I beg leave to refer the Reader ; 
and now proceed to fulfill the pro- 
mise with which I closed that Letter. 

On my arrival at Halle | felt a 
strong desire to proceed immediately 
from thence to Waterloo, which is 
about eight miles to the East of it; 
but my fellow-travellers expressed a 
wish to take the circuitous route of 
Brussels, and I was uswilling to lose 
their society as long as I could etijoy 
it. I knew that in a few days we 
were to bid each other adieu, perhaps 
for ever; and I had already enter- 
tained sentiments of regard for them, 
which absence has not been able to 
diminish. I considered, moreover, 
that we should be enabled to proceed 
from Brussels to Waterloo with ad- 
vantages for exploring that celebrated 
spot, beyond what we could derive 
from any other quarter. 

Superstition has ever been a strong 
feature in the religious character of 
the Belgians, of which the town 
of Halie affords a conspicuous ex- 
ample. The Topographical accounts 
whieh I have seen of this place 
having been written by bigoted Pa- 


pists, seem to have alinost lost sight of 


every topic butone. For be it known 
that Haile has been renowned for ages 
as the favoured residence of an image 
of the Virgio Mary, which is called, by 
way of eminence, the Miraculous 
Image of our Lady; and is regarded 
with no less veneration by the Flemish 
Devotees, than was the Wooden 
Image of Pallas, which the Trojans 
firmly believed to have fallen down 
from Heaven. As the Trojans reck- 
oned their Capital secure while the 
Palladium remained io the Citadel, so 
the devotees of Halle regard the Mi- 
raculoas Image of their Goddess as 
the Palladium of their town. And as 
the representative of the Tritopian 
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Goddess is said to have emitted flames 
of fire from her eye-balls, on being 
conveyed by the sacrilegious hands of 
Diomedes and Ulysses. into the Gre- 
cian camp, so the Iinage of our Lady 
at Halle is repurted to have shed co- 
pious floods of tears on the introduc- 
tion of the Lutheran Heresy into Bel- 
gium. There is no place io the Ne- 
therlands which has been so much 
frequented by Pilgrims as Halle. So- 
vereign Princes, in former days, used 
to vie with each other io the value 
and splendour of their offerings to the 
Miraculous Image; nor has the shrine 
of Our Lady been more indebted to any 
royal devotees than to Albert and 
Isabella, who governed the Spanish 
Low Countries during the early part 
of the seventeenth century with dis- 
tinguished equity and benevolence. 
Those excellent Sovereigns, who gave 
implicit credit to all the traditionary 
legends of monks and hermits, and 
who devoutly swallowed all the woa- 
ders that had been ascribed to the 
image at Halle, were fully persuaded 
that the —- of the Holy Vir- 
gin was the surest guarantee of what 
they had most sincerely at heart, the 
prosperity and glory of their country; 
and they dedicated much of their 
time to the worship of ber Image at 
Halle. lathe study of human nature 
we sometimes meet with strange ano- 
malies; and the Historian, in the de- 
lineation of character, has often to 
record inconsistencies that excite the 
pity of a rational Christian, while 
they draw a smile from the Philoso- 
pher, or a sneer of contempt from 
the lofidel. This remark bath been 
suggested by a review of the charac- 
ters of Albert and Isabella, in whom 
the weakest superstition was united 
with mental vigour and firmness in 
the government of their subjects, 
and with persevering application to 
business. It has been remarked by a 
sensible and well-informed Writer *, 
that “ much of the superstition of the 
Catholic proviuees may justly be 
traced back to the reign of Albert 
and Isabella ;” and yet they were the 
munificent patrons of Genius and 
Learning. And in no era of the his- 
tory of that country did the Arts and 
Sciences flourish with more lustre 
than during their mild and auspici«us 





* Shaw’s Sketches of the History of 
the Austrian Netherlands. 
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sway: the Arte of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, were emi- 
mently protected and encouraged by 
them. 
“ Then Sculpture and bersisterArt revive, 
Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began 
to live : {rung”’ 
With sweeter notes each rising tempie 
Porse’s Essay on Criticism. 


Thecelebrated Justus Lipsius, whose 
name shines with such splendour in the 
anoals of Classical and Critica] Learn- 
ing, was honoured with peculiar marks 
of their favoar,; and their adwiration 
of that great Scholar was, no doubt, 
heightened by his coming forward as 
the champion of the Miraculous 
Image of Our Lady at Halle. Lip- 
sius, whether from the same super- 
atitious weakoess which characterized 
his Sovereigns, or (which is more 

robable, from the general course of 

is life, as related by Bayle and 
others) from courtly adulation, anda 
thirst of popular applause, published 
a Book, entitled Hallensis Virgo, 
wherein he gravely admits the truth 
of all the wonderful works which had 
been ascribed to the Image of the 
Queen of Heaven; a Book, whicha 
Topographer of Halle with no less 
gravity asserts, the Heretics have ue- 
ver been able to confute. If any 
Reader will take the trouble of con- 
sulting Bayle's Life of Lipsius, | am 
inclined to think he will rise from the 
perusal of it with a strong suspicion 
that Lipsius must have been laughing 
in his sleeve while he was descanting 
on the praises of his Goddess, as he 
styles her in a Copy of Verses which 
he presented to her on the consecra- 
tion of a Silver Pen which he sus- 
pended before her altar. 

The Miraculous Image of Our Lady 
is preserved in one of the chapels of 
the parish church of St. Martin; and 
the Anniversary of the Kene- Masse, 
or, as we should term it, of the Wake 
Sunday, isa great day at Halle. On 
that day the Image of the Virgin is 
carried about the town in solemn pro- 
cession, alteaded by the magistrates, 
and by deputies from twelve neigh- 
bouring cities and towns, amidst a 
vast concourse of people. I have ne- 


ver witnessed a procession at a Kene- 
Masse without thinking of the learned 
Dr. Middleton’s comparison between 
Rome Pagan aod Rome Papal, to- 
gether with the following lines from 
Pope's Dunciad : 


iy See 
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“* See Peter's Keys some chiristen’d Jove 
adorn, . 
And Pan to Moses lends his Pagan horn; 
See graceless Venus to a virgin turn’d, 
Or Phidias broken, and Apelles burn’d.” 
Crericus LeIcEsTRiENSISs. 
ll 
On the Present State of the 
Manomertan Empire. 
Mr. Unpan, 
HE receat affair at Algiers has 
led me to consider the state of 
the Mahometan influence and power 
in that part of Europe and Africa 
bordering on the Mediterranean sea : 
the shores of which, to the East, 
South, North-eastern, South-eastern, 
and South- western borders, exhibit 
the power of the false Prophet: 
Turkey presents also his unlimited 
sway—which oppresses the fairest 
parts of Europe, aud holds Asia mivor 
im bondage—also the birth places of 
Abraham and of theRedeemer of man- 
kind ; besides Egypt, the cradle and 
perfection of the multifarious springs 
of Science; besides Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco, which, being 
under his dominion, form a strong 
barrier to the recovery of the true 
religion into her African districts. 
The Moors extend his government 
also to the South in the interior of 
that Continent; to the South-east in 
Arabia, to the East in Persia, and to 
the North-east round the shores of 
the Caspian Sea. Thus a fifth or 
sixth part of the human race are 
shewn to be Mahometans—and there 
is free access to all their States by the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The period of their termination is 
set by Prophecy, and we may now 
say, the day is approaching. From 
the date of Mahomet, A.D. 606, the 
term of 1260 years will bring his im- 

sture to a close in the year 1966. 

is government is shaken at this time 
by the increase of enemies nurtured 
withiv its bosom; and their invete- 
rate hatred to the Christians is a lead- 
ing indication of their conscious jea- 
lousy of that authority to which they 
must ultimately yield. The waters 
of the Euphrates are drying up. The 
extension of the Christian power in 
all the neighbouring States, by the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, under the 
influence of the two Societies in Lon- 
don for propagating the Gospel and 
promoting Christian Knowledge, are 
now enabled to calculate their suc- 
cess from the extent of their exer- 
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tions—and the vigour of the Church 
Missions which have seconded their 
efforts beyond example or buman 
strength alone, aided by the powers 
of other Societies, have laid the foun- 
dation of that grand achievement 
which is instrumental to the determi- 
nate councils of Divine Authority. 
Surely the Jews, who are extensively 
scattered amongst the Mabometans 
in the North of Africa, and in the 
confines of Palestine, might be ren- 
dered subservient to these efforts.— 
Kut further, the Heathens are dwell- 
ing in considerabie population amongst 
them on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Among these must be 
reckoned the Druzes of Mount Leba- 
non, who use the worship of Ashia- 
roth with deference both to the Pro- 
phet and to Mahomet, and are also 
found ia all parts of Palestive. The 
Hordes or Clans which dwell io Syria, 
Judea, and Egypt, are very numerous; 
and one of them, inimical to theTurks, 
is found in the vicinity of Bylam, in 
Syria. Many Christian sects are alse 
scattered amongst them, as the Pau- 
linists of Philippopolis aad Nicopolis, 
and in the Valleys of Mount Hemus: 
and some of the people of Barabra, ia 
Nubia, are said to be far from strict 
in their Mahometao profession. 
These, with the Afizhans, of whom 
sume account was given in Volume 
LXXXV. Part ii. 108, are unfriendly 
to the present Mahometan profession 
of Religion and system of Governmeat; 
and it is very possible that they will 
become finally instrumental iv the 
destruction of the Empire, without, 
perhaps, kauwing how steadily their 
operations coincide with those of its 
avowed enemies and conquerors. 

The degraded state of the Christias 
Religion and its professors, through- 
out the Ottoman Empire, has con- 
tinued ever since the siege of Con- 
stantinople iv the year 1453, by Ma- 
homet li. who teok that city by 
storm, and in which the last of the 
Czsars, Constantine Paleologus, brave- 
ly fell in the midst of the slain. The 
successful Impostor took example 
from the complaints of his conquered 
Nations in the case of burdensome 
taxes, by levying only a small tribute, 
and securing his supplics upon the 
contributions of the victims. But, 
although this artful measure may be 


vlitically advantageous, yet there is 
eeoet of evil in the Ottoman Code, 
which will at last aecelerate its fall— 


namely; 
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namely, the recognition of r mee 
as lawful against all persous of a dil- 
ferent faith, and the abuse of it in 
theic authorised cruelty which accom- 
panies it—and further, the entire sub- 
jection of the female part of the com- 
munity to lust and indolence; thus 
the greatest part of that Nation are 
born to become subservient to the 
bad passions of the other. Notwith- 
standing these reprehensible but esta- 
blished practices, they are said to pray 
habitually five times in each day, in 
which they are expected to entirely 
abstract their minds from all worldly 
affairs ; and beiug fatalists by principle, 
they acquire, in the midst of avarice, 
ambitiou, grandeur, and passion, ha- 
bits of contemplation, and an indif- 
ference, more professed than prac- 
tised, to secular concerns. Upon these 
grounds it is aot so much, says Gib- 
bon, ix. 350, the propagation, as the 
permanency of his Religion, that de. 
serves our wonder. 

Mabometans are said to entertain 
great reverence for our Scriptures as 
well as for their own, and to receive 
and peruse them with pleasure ; they 
likewise read with great attention 
our religious Tracts, and strive to 
procure them for their study and at- 
tention. Hence, it is impossible but 
our Scriptures and Sacred Writings 
should have great influence amongst 
them, and finally cooperate with 
other means for christianizing the 
whole Ottoman Empire. 

This influence must even now be 
advancing insensibly, by the inter- 
course subsisting in the islands and 
shores of the Adriatic, in the new set- 
tlement of the Ionian Isles, in Egypt, 
and on the Barbary coast, where they 


“are speaking the same language, and 


require only the influence of some 
British Consuls to promote the distri- 
bution of Arabic Translations amorg 
them. By these means we may anti- 
cipate the rapid march of their con- 
version, when every pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Medina, shall increase its interest, se- 
cular and religious, by loading its 
extensive caravan with the records of 
Christian faith, and carrying the name 
of our Redeemer to the soterior of 
Fezzau and Derfur. The Mabome- 


tan pride that would disdaiu to accept 
& present from a Christian, would 
eagerly purchase them at a low price. 

dir. Bickersteth, im bis special re- 
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port of Church West African Mission, 
in Aug. last, says, ** The Mahometans 
have made considerable progress by 
means of schools, The instruction 
which they give, is not gratuitous; 
but many of the natives are so sensible 
of the distinction which. it confers ia 
society, that they pay one or two 
slaves for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of each scholar. Yet it is im- 
portant to consider that our progress 
will necessarily be slower in this mode 
of communicating religious truth. 
The Mahometan has not to encounter, 
like the Christian, temptations to 
change his religion, arising from na- 
tural corruption, or from the oppo- 
sition of his countrymen. Indeed 
every worldly motive and temporal 
advantage strengthen his attachment 
to his creed.” This may be deemed 
the last information which has been 
received on this subject, and tends to 
furnish suitable reflections on the con- 
dition of Mahomedism at the pre- 
sent day. 

From these few sketches of the 
state of Mabomedism, and from the 
recollection that its power will expire 
in 50 years from this time, we may 
readily see the gradual progress of 
decline, and the approach of its fall. 
Those who have visited any part of 
that extensive Empire have con- 
tinually afforded evidence for this 
suggestion; and whoever will take 
the trouble to consult what Historians 
have recorded, will be convinced, that 
the march of Time strides rapidly 
over its dominion, aod marks, with 
the besom of unerring ruin, the osten- 
tatious bulwarks of her unprincipled: 
usurpation. A. H. 

ee 

ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 

No. CCXi. 

Progress of Architecture in England 
in the reign of Queen ANN&. 
(Continued from last¥ olume, p. 520.) 
S* JOHN'S Church, Westminster, 

continued. Crypt. Like all Van- 
brugh’s works, the basement has tho- 
roughly engaged his attention. Ex- 
treme length, East and West, in three 
niles, made by massive piers, with 
plain plinths and caps. At the nar- 
rowed part of the plan, by sweeps 
(already evinced), the ailes lessen, 
dimensions beiug less; three divisions, 
the centrical aile four ditto: the se- 
veral arches and groins take oval 
ferms. From these particulars it will 


readily 


readily be perceived that the effect of 
the scene is well adapted to carry on 
the interest already entertained for the 
main construction. Materials, to the 
Crypt, brick walls and piers, the dress- 
ings stone: above, the wholeelevation 
is stone work. it might be thought 
these particulars of the Crypt might 
have preceded that portion of the edi- 
fice already submitted to notice; but 
opportunity did not afford the means 
until this very hour. 

Vanbrugh, thy honours I now trust 
will henceforth remain undisturbed, 
as well as the walls thou hast raised 
are calculated (with common neces- 
sary repairs) to last Time’s tablets of 
possibility. — Farewell good spirit, 
our theme is dune! 

Having brought forward such am- 
ple documents to guide us through 
this reign, selected from the most 
authentic sources, it becomes neces- 
sary to present a general epitome of 
the collection. when all centered, 
and, in in a maoner ceased, im the 
Vanbrughian sebvol. Thus horizontal 
rustics, without perpendicular ditto, 
plain or triple key-stones, ditto with 
masque heads, strings, kneed archi- 
traves, plain friezes, plain or block, 
and scroll cornices, balusters, gene- 
ral independent scrolls, ditto inverted, 
festoons of flowers and drapery, gui- 
derons, foliage, compartments, gol- 
loches, vases, land and sea monsters, 
flying cupids, and all the visionary 
catalogue of Gods and Goddesses, 
which have so long ruled the hemi- 
sphere of sculptural labours, to the 
almost total subversion of true cos- 
tume and national instruction. As 
the account has been so recently closed 
with Sir John’s Works, little more 
ueed be observed; but every particu- 
lar constituting their chief features 
were vast, new, and surprising, even 
from the masked temple chimney ex- 
pedients, the castle manifestations, or 
the display of attics in porticos, sa- 
loons, forums, and basilice, unre- 
strained by any subservient rules or 
proportions; direct application being 
vut of the question, either of the 
Roman or Grecian masters. 

(Progress of Architecture in the 
Reign of George I. in our next.) 

Again.the warning voice sounds in 
our ears, * The Abdots lon at Glas- 

tonbury isat last to fall.” For some 
years this fatal hour has beeu put off 
(see Vol. LXXXIL. Part Il. p. 540), 


as though the bands holding its des- 





Architecture of St. John’s Church, Westminster. 
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tiny were bound by a second-sight ap- 
prehension to refrain the fearful ope- 
ration, or other cause, or still giving 
way to the humble solicitations of 
some feeling Antiquary, to preserve 
and save so much of delightful Archi- 
lecture, expressive of the domestic 
skill of our ancestors, there being but 
few traits of such Works left among 
us. Surely this cry canaot be cre- 
dited? a mere delusion! 

It must be owned, however, that 
by long experience we fiod many pos- 
sessors of Antiquities, when rumi- 
naling on their overthrow, either to 
gaiv a trifliog view of further pur- 
chased land, a good look out East and 
West, through some low inhabited 
thoroughfare, or from a persuasion 
that new premises, built on the scite 
of the old, will let better, take time 
to consider before they strike the 
blow, which never can be recalled. 

It becomes a question, who are 
those that in this day are so intent on 
mock imitations of our old Works, 
that neither the persuasion of friends, 
orridieule of the publick, can withhold 
them from plunging into the pursuit, 
expending at the same time princely 
fortunes on the futile undertakings ; 
and those, mangre the prayers and 
intreaties of students versed in his- 
toric lore, mark their devastating 
track, by tearing down and levelling 
with the earth those family mansions, 
princely structures, or ecclesiastical 
piles, owning the taste of departed 
minds, and which are now consigned 
to their dominion? 

Could we enumerate a list of the 
personages so engaged (as readily as 
set down an Anliquarian Prospectus 
of names ever zeaious to further the 
wishes of imploring Artists and dis- 
tant friends), what a memorandum 
to gaze upon, to extol? surely no— 
to condemn? yes, beyend all doubt— 
and cast fron us the roll of perverted 
taste and heediless dilapidation? hes- 
tate not, judgment is casily entered 
upoo.—Here notice on this head ter- 
minates, Aw ARcBirsEcT- 

— 


*,* W. M. having bcen informed that 
Oldborough, or Oldberrow, near Henley 
in Arden, was once a Roman Station, 
and that several ancient pieces of ar- 
mour aud weapons have been occasion- 
ally plougbed up there ; asks whether 
the information is correct, and whether 
any gentleman in the neighbourhood is 


possessed of any of thuse antient —_ 
r. 
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Mr. Unsan, Jan. 1. 
O illustrate the engraved plate 
I now present to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, | offer a few remarks upou 
the origin and use of Towers, from 
the period when their utility was 
alone considered, to that when they 
became ornamental, and when, with- 
out their addition to the fabrick, a 
design was not considered complete, 
and certainly till then could not be 
conspicuously grand, graceful, or pro- 
minent. And in tracing this feature 
of a building from its first inveotion, 
it way not be improper to observe 
generally of all others, whether those 
accessary to the effect of the whole or 
essential to utility, that each admits 
the same scope for scrupulous exami- 
nation, and affords equal entertain- 
ment and gratification to those who 
are curious in the study of Antiquity, 
whether the object chosen be from 
the narrow to the expanded Window, 
flat to prominent Buttresses, massy 
to light Walls, Doors to Porches, 
single to cross Ailes, or rude sculp- 
ture to the refined execution of later 
ages; and, lastly, of Fonts, the re- 
mote Antiquity of which, and re- 
woval first, from the cemetery to the 
porch, from thence to various parts 
1m the body of the church, till, finally, 
they had their situation towards t 
Western extremity of the nave, on 
the North side, and were so placed as 
to avoid interference with the proces- 
sions cunsistent with former modes of 
worship. But to returo to the parti- 
cular object under present considera- 
tion, and to enumerate a few ex- 
amples of various buildings raised at 
different periods, in illustration of 
our remarks, it is necessary to state 
(though a thing well known), that on 
the earliest buildings raised for the 
service of Religion, in a regular 
though rude order of Architecture, 
promulgated by our Saxon ancestors, 
no more labour was expended than 
was cousistent with safety, utility, 
and convenience: they were neither 
extensive nor enriched, because the 
science of building on a regular plan, 
and with stone, was then but in its 
infancy: these increased as such works 
flourished, and with their advance 
were Towers added to the structures 
to complete their grandeur. A Tower 
is the only portion of a building (in 
this particular style) which can admit 
Gent. Mac. January; 1817. 
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either of elevation or diminution 
without injury to its purpose or that 
of the Church, excepting only when 
viewed as adesign or in the group. 
Jo our Ecclesiastical Architecture 
there are no fixed rules for propor- 
tion, more than for ornament; a foot 
added, or a foot taken away (compa- 
ratively speaking), would not destroy 
the appearance so much here asin the 
Grecian Architecture, where a por- 
tico, a pediment, or a columo require 
to be raised to fixed rules. This is 
fully exemplified by the proportions of 
ho two buildings being found to corre- 
spond: some are more spacious, others 
morelofty, and these plain or enriched, 
as best suited the wealth of the town 
or neighbourhood; yet each claim our 
admiration, and all receive our appro- 
bation when viewed, for their justness 
of proportions, their simplicity and 
grandeur, their richness and magnifi- 
cence. But it is not so with a Purch: 
this must be in proportion to the 
building » both height and width are 
by this fixed: the extent will also ac- 
cord with these proportions. By the 
same rule Transepts are also regu- 
lated; the height, length, and width 
will be found to agree, except only 
where some manifest cause obliges it 
to be otherwise, and of this only one 
example occurs to my memory, viz. 
the South Transept of Chester Cathe- 
dral, built as a Parish Church, inde- 

tof the Cathedral. It so far 
exceeds the dimensions which ought 
to be maintained between these great 
portions of a Church, that the Nave 
andChoir appear, in comparison, mean 
and diminutive. 

Saxon Towers were never lofty; on 
the contrary usually so low as to add 
very little to the effect of the build- 
ing. ‘ They frequently coasisted of 
one story, sometimes of two, and there 
are not wanting examples of three; 
but the united elevation of these in the 
latest and most improved works, bear 
ho proportion to the Towers whichsuc- 
eceded with the Pointedstyle. Insome 
of the latest Norman structures, about 
the period when that venerable Ar- 
chitecture was fast declining to the 
superior elegance and beauty of the 
Pointed, there are indeed to be found 
many noble Towers; but either the 
style would not admit the superior 
embellishment of pinnacles and other 
prominent eruameats, by which aloue 

keavi- 
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heaviness could be reduced, and ad- 
ditional height gained, or (what is 
probable) they were replaced by 
others of a new invention. Of the 
several kinds may be named Winches- 
ter, Ripon, Yeofley near Oxford, 
Stewkley, Radford Abbey, Wimborne 
Minster, Old and New Shoreham, 
Sussex, St. John’s Church at Devizes, 
Southwell, Exeter, Norwich. 

This is sufficient for our present 
purpose. With few observations we 
may mehtion some of the most mag- 
nificent Towers which grace and give 
grandeur to the works which suc- 
céeded those more antient, and of a 
different character, of which we-have 
been speaking. Among those con- 
Spicoously elegant in the Pointed 
style are, Caerdiff, York, Boston, 
Taunton, St. Cuthbert’s at Wells, 
North Petherton, Derby, and Mag- 
dalen College Tower at Oxford. Of 
this selection it would be difficult to 
name one as demanding greater ad- 
miratioa than avother, or possessing 
the best proporticns, the most chaste 
enrichments, or the most scientific 
arrangement of these characters ; 
each has its peculiar beauties, and 
each is admired either for its simpli- 
city, its richness, or its loftiness. 

The Frontispiece to your Volume 
represents the last-named of these no- 
ble appendages to our antient and ve- 
nerable buildings; and has, for no 
particular reason, been selected on 
this occasion, though perhaps for 
every character which marks the hand 
of science and ability, and which can 
reader such a Work deserving admi- 
ration, it is little inferior to any in 
the country. Its four first stories of 
unequal dimensions (they increasing 
in height as they rise from the base) ; 
have each a small window. Upon 
thisis raised the principal story, every 
side having two elegant windows, 
being surrousded with an enriched 
parapet of quatrefoils, between cor- 
nices, with various grotesque figures 
and ornaments; and over this, perfo- 
rated battlements. The angles are 
crowned with octagonal turrets rising 
from the ground, and terminating 
ubove the battlements in a pinnacle. 
A small square turretand pivnacle also 
rise from the base of the windows in this 
story in the centre of the sides, havio 
towards the upper part a niche and fi- 
gure in each. This Tower is situated 
near the Eastern extremity of the 


South front of Magdaleu College, in 
the High Street; and is the first grand 
object seen on entering from the Lon- 
doa road. No other building comes 
into view at this point, and the beau- 
tiful bend which gradually opens upon 
the sight the other noble features 
composing this unrivalled street, ad- 
mits of uninterrdpted contemplation 
and admiration of every object by it- 
self: and the rich tinted foliage of a 
large group of massy elm trees, for- 
cibly contrasts with the glowing yel- 
low masonry of Magdalen College, 
forming a scene which, for beauty, 
variety, and grandeur, cannot be 
exceeded. I. C. B. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Essex-street, Jan. 5. 
I REQUEST your indulgence for a 

few lines in reply to the observa- 
tions of Lord Thurlow in your Maga- 
zine for December. I have not the 
least doubt of his Lordship’s veracity 
and honour, and that he has truly 
stated his firm persuasion that his late 
learned and noble relative never gave 
an opinion in favour of Dr. Priestley 
in his celebrated controversy with Bp. 
Horsley. 1 dare say, that for any 
thing his Lordship knows of the mat- 
ter, the late Lord Thurlow never held 
that opinion, and never expressed it. 
I can, however, assure his Lordship, 
that, whether he believes it or not, I 
have received, upon undoubted au- 
thority, the anecdote which he con- 
troverts. And | am the more inclined 
to believe it, as 1 have no doubt, upon 
gonet stated in my * Claims of 

r. Priestley,” and re-stated in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, that Bp. 
Horsley himself was of the same opi- 
nion; and that, in the words which 
Bp. Burgess has so often done me the 
honour to quote, “ the Learned Pre- 
late himself would be the first to 
laugh to scoro the solemn ignoramus 
who could seriously maintain that the 
advartage of the argument rested 
with him.” 

I perfectly agree withLord Thurlow, 
that his Noble Kelativehad avery high 
and a just opinion of the learning and 
talents of Bp. Horsley; aud that they 
had a great respect and friendsbip for 
each other. 1 believe that they per- 
fectly understood one another; aud | 
have no doubt thatin their social hours 
they often amused themselves with 
laugbing at the folly of wankiod. 


Yours, &c, T. Bersuam. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 28, 1816. 
i’ the History of English Architec- 
ture there are three remarkable 
riods which have been distinguished 
by a wanton demolition of Reli- 
gious Edifices. The dawnings of 
Science and Literature were buried in 
the overwhelming ruin which marked 
the progress of the Pagan invaders of 
the 9th and 10th centuries. The 
destructive barbarism was renewed 
under the auspices of the Tudors; 
and a sitvilar spirit of devastation in- 
fluenced the gloomy fanaticks during 
the Great Rebellion. 

A very opposite sentiment charac- 
terizes the present age; and even 
those who are most inimical to the Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarehy, and who look 
with a jealous eye upon the wealth 
and influence of the Priesthood, re- 
gard with some degree of complacency 
those venerable structures which form 
a striking character in every country 
blessed with the light of Science and 
of Christianity. Those who would 
abolish the ~ splendour of our 
antient mode of worship, would be 
inclined to spare the sacred edifices 
where the chant and the anthem have 
echoed for a thousand years, and 
would share in that local pride, which 
esteems them as the noblest ornaments 
of their respective neighbourhoods. 
To those persons who have the happi- 
ness to be members of the Established 
Church, the admiration inspired by 
these venerable seats of the National 
Religion should be combined with a 
higher feeling. 

The History and Antiquities of our 
Cathedral Churches are at present 
among the most favourite subjects 
for the pencil of the Artist, and for 
the pen of the Topographer ; but while 
the minutest regard, and the warmest 
eulogiums are lavished upon the fa- 
brick, the Historiaa frequently seems 
to forget the sacred purpose for which 
this holy magnificence was designed, 
as if the praise of the Architect alone 
were intended tv resound within 
the hallowed walls. The uuwerical 
strength of the Choir is usually dis- 
missed in a short sentence, as an ob- 
ject of far less importance than the 
columns or the stalis; and the cele- 
bration of Divine Service is passed 
over in silence, as a matter of perfeet 
indifference. 

_l have it in contemplation, Mr. 
Urhan, to enter upon this neglected 
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portion of Cathedral History; and re- 
signing to more competent judges all 
disquisitions upon Architectural beau- 
ties or deformities, and recording the 
superior Clergy so far ouly as they 
have beeu benefactors or otherwise 
to their respective Cathedrals, | shall 
confine my observations to those sub- 
jects which are immediately connected 
with the celebration of the Choral 
service; and in this brief sketch, the 
situation of the Childrea belonging to 
the several Choirs will be the first 
object of my —E 
In the | go nay iberal and most 
enlightened age, a rivalry may be 
said to exist between the friends and 
the enemiesof the National Church, 
which party shall be most active ia 
the important cause of National Edu- 
cation. While so much anxiety and 
opposition have been displayed to 
obtain the superintendence and go- 
vernment of new Establishments, it 
cannot be uninteresting to inquire 
what course has been adopted in those 
antient Foundations, where the ua- 
limited right of the dignified Clergy 
to introduce their own most approved 
cegulations has never been called ia 
question; and where the doctrines 
and discipline of our Holy Religioa 
may be inculcated without the hazard 
of opposition, or the fear of censure, 
It may be scarcely necessary to pre- 
mise that a School is maintained b 
every Cathedral in South Britain (with 
the exception, | believe, of Liandaff,) 
for the Boys who form a part of the 
Establishment. These Schools are 
coeval with the several Choirs; and 
though in some few instances it may 
be found that they have degenerated 
in public estimation, they cannot be 
annihilated so long as the present 
Establishment shall subsist; because 
the ministration of Children is indis- 
pensable for the performance of the 
Choral service. The pupils are ad- 
mitted oo these Foundations at seven 
or eight years of age; they assist iu 
the celebration of Divine offices twice 
every day in surplices, and usually 
continue their attendance as Choris- 
ters for eight or ten years. They are 
of necessity instructed in the science of 
Harmony, to qualify them for their 
duties in the Choir; and most of our 
celebrated Musical Professors, and 
many emineat characters who reflect 
honour upon dignified situations in 
the Church, have heen indebted to 
these 
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these Foundations for their early 
education. 

Their beneficial effects might he 
extended with little expence or diffi- 
culty ; aod they are calculated, be- 
yond ail others, to inspire in the mid- 
die ranks of society an affectionate 
and grateful reverence for the formu- 
Jaries of the Episcopal Church, and 
for the honoured individuals who pre- 
side over it. 

Insome instances, however, the Cho- 
ristersdo not possess equal advantages; 
and I shall perhaps occupy a few 
pages in your succeeding Numbers, 

y pvinting out the different systems 
pursued in these Schools under the 
exclusive patronage and direction of 
the Capitular Clergy, and by com- 
paring the widely-varying results. 

In arranging materials for this pur- 
pose, I have invariably made applica- 
tion to individuals officially connected 
with the several Cathedrals, in order 
to authenticate the information de- 
rived from more questionable sources. 
These inquiries have, with few excep- 
tions, been honoured with a Iibecal 
and gentlemanly attention, for which, 
on some more proper occasion, I shall 
be happy to return my explicit ac- 
knowledgmeots. In those instances 
where this indulgence has not yet 
been granted, | have been compelled 
to avail myself of the most authentic 
information within my reach; and I 
shall esteem myself obliged by the 
correction of any error, or by the 
commanication of any further parti- 
culars, either transmitted through the 
pages of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
or forwarded to me through the me- 
dium of your Printer. 

(To be continued.) 
—=——— 
Apartments of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Somerset Place, 
Mr, Unspan, Londun, Dec. 26,1816. 
HE numerous endowed Schools 
in this Kingdom reflect the 
highest honour on the memory of 
their charitable and pious Founders, 
But, as we have little intelligence re- 
specting their internal establishment, 
and the proper mode of applying for 
admission for a child, and the requi- 
sites necesyary to success, it has oc- 
curred to me, that a concise descrip- 
tion of those benevolent Institutions 
might be useful to persons in geveral; 
as a clear explanation of their Ordi- 
pances may remove mapy difficulties 
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from an inquiring parent, and point 
out the several advantages of any 
particular seminary. 

Under this impressiva I have drawn 
up a series of questions, which I beg 
leave to lay, with every degree of re- 
spect, before the publick, (hroughyour 
Magazine. In thissolicitation of geve- 
neral attention, | wish it clearly to be 
understood, that | am actuated sulely 
by the desire of promoting the pubsic 
good, and that I shall esteem wyscif 
much honoured by the trouble wich 
any Head Master, or any otver Genile- 
man, may take in drawing up the his- 
tory of toe Schools in therr respective 
counties, or for any information wi.ich 
they may. please to communicate, to 
render this endeavour as accurate and 
useful as the importance of the subject 
requires. NicHovas CARuisce. 

1, When, and by whom, was this 
School founded ? 

2. What was the original Endow- 
ment, and what is Lhe present amount 
of it? 

3. Have any subsequent Endow- 
ments been made, and by whom? aod 
to what amount? 

4. Are these Endowments in land, 
or otherwise, and where situate ? 

5. A copy of the Statutes aud Ordi- 
nances. 

6. Is the School open to the Boys 
of your Town or Parish indefinitely, 
free of expence? or, is ii limited to 
the relatives of particular persons? 
or, for a certain sumber of Scholars 
ooly? or, by piace of nativity, or 
otherwise ? 

7. What number of Boys are ad- 
mitted upon the Foundation? and 
how maby others are usually educat- 
ed at the School ? 

8. At whatage are the Boys admit- 
ted, and how long may they remain 
without superanauation? 

9. What is the form of admission, 
and who are the persous that nomi- 
nate? 

10. Which are the Latin and Greek 
Grammars io use? and what is the 
routine of ejucation prescribed ? 

11. What are the number of Exhi- 
bitions, Scholarships, or other Uni- 
versity advantages, and the amount 
of each? 

12. To what Colleges are such 
Boys usually sent? 

13. What is the Head- Master’s 
name, and what is the amount of bis 
Salary and Emoluments? + ie 

14. 
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14. If the Head-Master takes Pu- 
pils, what is the annual charge for the 
Board and Education of each Boy ? 

15. If the second, or other Masters 
take Pupils, what are their aunual 
charges tor Board and Education? 

16. Are there any Church Prefer- 
ments, or other advantages, belong- 
ing to this School ? 

iT. A list of the eminent Men who 
have been educated here. 

1s. A drawing or impression of the 
common seal. 

Auy other matters, which you-may 
be pleased to communicate, will be 
gratefully received. 

auntie 

Mr. Urnsan, Eeeter, Jan. 4. 

y HiLE maoy other periodical 

pubilicatious are marked by the 
violence of l’arty-fecling, aud d s- 
seminate principles of a dangerous 
tendeacy, disguised under the spe- 
cious mask of Reform, your valuable 
pescs, Without shusning candid and 
iberai discussion, uniformiy support 
the true and rational theory of our 
glorious Constitution. 

1 have constantly watched the con- 
duct of intemperate Reformists, and 
have invariably ascertained them to 
be equally devoid of true patriotivm 
and moral feeling. 1 have found them 
to be men (with few exceptions) vot 
over abounding with either probity 
or property; who, baving vothing to 
lose, and every thing to gain, by in- 
povation and change, are ready to go 
any lengths within the bounds of per- 
sonal safety, to effect their nefarious 
objects. They are, in general, men 
of mediocrity of talent, who rua from 
place to place, delivering got-by-heart 
and inflammatory speeches, couched 
in a jargon of disjointed aud uncon- 
nected language, calculated oaly to 
mislead the weak and vicious. They 
resemble the hoary miscreant in the 
Vicar of Waketield, who, to delude 
the unwary vhem he means to plun- 
der, repeats a prepared dissertation 
on the Cosmography of the World. 

There is another description of Re- 
formists of a very differeut character: 
they are men of rank, taleuts, and 
property, who court notoriety by er- 
rooeous means. They are the more 
dangerous, because their positions 
carry an appearance of caudour and 
moderation. They quote even the 
authority of the immortal son of 
Chatham (who on souad grounds af- 
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terwards altered his early opinions), 
and urge, that without Reform, there 
is no saiety against a bad, while a 
good Miuister cannot benefit his 
country. The unprincipled Reformers 
propose what would keep the country 
10 ap uninterrupted state of riot and 
intoxication, that is, the wild chi- 
mera of universal suffrage, and An- 
nual Parliaments; while the appa- 
rently moderate Reformers would, if 
they can be credited, be contented 
with Triennial Parliaments, and the 
conferring of the Elective Franchise 
vo certain Househulders aud Copy-. 
holders. 

I, Mr. Urban, have long studied 
this swoject, aud see danger m enter 
taiumg it under any modification. 
Itis better to bear * the ills we have, 
than fly to others we know not of.” 

The couutry must be goveruved by 
a responsible Ministry, who must cou- 
duct public busivess by means of -ma- 
jorities. Even supposing, for argu- 
ment’s sake, a House of Commons(and 
a most delectable House it would be!) 
elected aceord ng to any of the plans 
of our Visionary Reformers, wiile 
human nature remaius constituted as 
itis, it wou!d soon divide itself into a 
majority and minority, leaving the 
process of public affairs to he managed 
as usual. The soundest theory is fal- 
lacious, in supposing the nature of 
mau more perfect than it is, or can 
be on this side of time, 

We are perpetually stunoed with in- 
vectives against secret influence and 
rotten boroughs. Toe mu'titude, uo- 
able to judge for themselves, repeat 
the words of their Idol, without an- 
nexing to them any definite or ra- 
tional meaving. Why, Mr. Urban, 
without these very boroughs (he Land- 
ed Interest would promote their own 
views, to the prejudice of the Fund- 
holder, the Merchant, and Maoufac- 
turer. Whoever looks back to the 
History of the Country, wil! find that 
the Representatives of these boroughs 
have, i general, furnished the ablest 
aod most independent Members of 
Parliament. It is very true that a 
few of them, where there may be 
ouly some half dozen electors, are ri- 
diculous, and nu doubt wili be done 
away, at no distant period, by a Le- 
gislative Act; but this, in no mate- 
rial degree, milifates against the evi- 
deat utility of the system, as it now 
Operalcs, 

I de- 
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1 deprecate every idea of Reform, 
and more especially of all Reform 
dictated from without. If at any 
time forced on us, it must be the de- 
liberate act of the Legislature at large. 
Mr. Burke has vail, that what is 
granted graciously is received as a 
boou; and that what isextorted leads 
only to unqualified demands. The 
duration has been repeatedly altered ; 
and whether it be five or seven years, 
cannot be injurious to the interests of 
the Nation. A few Members, more 
or less, never can disturb the equili- 
brium of the system; and men of the 
most moderate way of thinking allow 
that large towns unrepresented should 
have Members ars'gned them. Be- 
yond this, the sound sense of the Na- 
tion will never suffer any change; and 
even this much might probably be 
better dispensed with. 

The view 1 have taken of a subject, 
become unavoidably prominent, is 
such as, | think, every well-wisher of 
his country must coincide with me in. 
By giving publicity to sober state- 
men's, much evil is always prevented. 
Atall events, it is an improper period 
for listening to projects of Reform, 


when the pressure of unavoidable evil 
occupics the well-disposed, in alle- 
Viating it, by the exertiuns of active 


benevolence. Similar distress has al- 
ways attended protracted warfare; 
and the return of peace has uniformly 
turned, after a time, the course of 
commerce and prosperity into their 
wonted chaunels. 

Let the Landholder bear in mind, 
that he has paid his taxes by more 
than doubling rents, which must, ne- 
cessarily, be reduced, by his own 
good sense, to a just and equitable 
standard. Let the Manufacturer, 
Merchant, and Shopkeeper recollect, 
that constant advances made on pro- 
duce and prices, enabled them to pay 
their taxes. Let the Fundholder, and 
all who had no means of increasing 
their incomes, exultingly reflect, that 
they, principatiy, bore the burden of 
the day, during 23 years of unprece- 
dented warfare, which prevented Eng- 
land from becoming the province of 
France. The Public Debt was in- 
curred for the protection of the Land, 
and of every description of Property. 
The Land, and Property in general, 
are, therefore, component parts of 
the Public Funds, which never can be 
touched, without the dereliction of 
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national character, and the ulter ruin 
of the vilal source of all prosperity, 
safety of public credit. 
Yours, &c. An OBSERVER. 
a 
Latent Antiquities, N° IV. 
By the Rev. T. D. Fossrooxe, M. 4. 
F.S.A. Author of “ British Mo- 
nachism,” &c. 
Church Antiquities. 
HIS is a subject which appears to 
have been quite exhausted ; but 
there are some parts which have hi- 
therto, according to the knowledge 
of the Writer of this Essay, been un- 
explained. 

Niches. There is good reason to 
think that Niches were intended to be 
the substitutes or representatives of 
Temples, whatever may have been their 
subsequent perversion to the statues 
of persons unconnected with religion, 
as Kings, Nobles, and other Laymen. 
Passing by the Niches at Palmyra, 
the Temple at Rome, falsely ascribed 
to Janus, and the Baths of Dioclevian, 
we often see upon gems small Statues 
of Divinities, placed in Niches, which 
they called Sacelle, or Tentoria. 
(Priap. Carm. 13,49. Encycl. des An- 
tig. v. Niches.) The usual definition 
and application of the Tholus in some 
Herculanean Paintings, confirms the 
idea that the Niche with its canopy 
implies a small Temple; for it ap- 
pears to have been of similar use. By 
the word Zdicula the Romans meant 
a small Temple, and sometimes the 
Niche in which the Statue was placed, 
because its interior decorations gave 
it the appearance of an Zdes, or small 
Temple. 

Images on Tombs holding Models of 
Churches. From the Acts of the 
Apostles (ch. xix.) we find that at 
Ephesus were made, in gold or ivory, 
small portable Temples, similar to 
that of Diana. One of these, with a 
handle, in form like that of a wicker 
common basket, occurs upon a Vase, 
much more antient than the time of 
Demetrius. Upon Coins some Divi- 
nities hold a small Temple. In the 
middle age* some Reliquaries were 
made in the form of the Churches to 
which they belonged. From hence 
(says M. Millin) came the custom of 
the Images of Princes and great men 
holding a Model of the Church which 
they intend to found. 
~ * See M. Millin’s Antiquit. Nationales 
Art. Celestins, tom i. pl. ii. 
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Tombs with Figures lying under a 
low Niche in the Wall. In some of 
the chambers of Houses remaiuing at 
Herculaneum, and the antient Tuscu- 
lum, occurs this very low Niche io 
which the bed was placed. Winckel- 
man mentions another Chamber else- 
where, in which was a place worked 
in the bottom of the wall for the bed. 
In Lye we find the Anglo-Saxon word 
bed-cofe for bed-chamber, probably 
so called because in a recess; and in 
many antient rooms alcoves are still 
remaining. At the same time the ex- 
istence of bedsteads with wooden ca- 
nopies, &c. is not to be denied; and 
an assimilation to these may be found 
in the form of Shrines, with testers 
aod rich ornaments. Under the fi- 

ures a mattrass is oftea represented. 

he intention of the above is to shew 
that the tombs alluded to refer to one 
antient method of sleeping: and it is 
further probable, that the praying at- 
titude of the hands, or crusading pos- 
ture of the legs, were directious be- 
fore death to the deceased, imme- 
diately after receiving the Eucharist, 
that he might die in that position. Jt 
is certain that todie sitting was deemed 
an essential military characteristic 
among our earlier ancestors*; and 
from the example of Cesar, it ap- 
pears to have been a more antient 
practice to consult attiludes aod pro- 
prieties, even in the last moments of 
existence. These remarks do not af- 
fect Mr. Gough’s appropriation of 
this kind of tombs. The haod upon 
the sword bears a manifest allusion 
to crusades, as having fought for the 
Church; perhaps it actually proves 
having engaged in such an expedition, 
not having merely vowed it. Still 
there is no science, only hypothesis, 
in conjectures of this kind, which 
may be subject to exceptions, which 
invalidate them. 

Thereisovtiing modern in Churches 
except the Tower. The baro-like 
form, the semi-circular East end, the 
ailes, the chapels, and even cross pro- 
jections, answeriog to transepts, are to 
be seen in plates of Antient Temples, 
and the Plans of Soria. The lighter 
style of the Gothic Architecture, as 
superseding the heavy preceding man- 
ner, seems to be of Asiatic origin; 
Sor it dovs not harmonise with the 
cumbrous magnijicence of European 
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taste in the middle ages. Nothiag 
was light aud airy besides this style ; 
and down to the Reformation the 
Church was an actual Heathen Tem- 
ple. Rosinus and Godwin say, that 
the Romans had certain walks on 
each side of the body of the Church, 
which they called Porticus; and ia 
these places it was lawful for them to 
make bargains, mercijandize, or con- 
fer of any worldly business, as like- 
wise in the Basilica or body itself. 
But their Quire, called Chorus, was 
set apart only for Divine Service. It 
is vot generally known that the body 
of the Chureh, or Nave, was the Ex- 
change of the parish. 

As to the Tombs in which Figures 
kneel before desks, it is not generally 
known that it was the antient method 
of saying the Lilany between the 
Porch and the Altar, of which there 
is a good print in Sparrow's Rationale 
of the Common Prayer, asa Frontis- 
piece. The Clergyman there kneels 
before a light moveable desk at the 
chancel end of the Nave, and the pev- 
ple in rows behind him. There are 
no pews; and from hence may it not 
be presumed, that before pews were 
uviversal, persons of rank at least had 
moveable reading-desks placed before 
them. Such desks still occur to hold 
the Homili.s, Jewel’s Apology, and 
similar Works, directed by authority 
to be placed in Churches; and it is 
plain from the above Priut, that there 
was then no universal fashion of pews, 
even in the middle of the 17th century. 

The Decoration of the roofs of 
Churches with azure and stars of gold 
is of Egyptian ovigin. (See Reauel’s 
Geography of Herodotus from Diod. 
i.c.4.) The Arched Roof bears an 
allusion to the Celestial Hemisphere. 
The Groins, as well as circumstances 
would permit, imitating the artificial 
circles ia the spheres of the day; and 
upon ihis idea of representing Hea- 
ven, Angels at the intersections of the 
groias are playing upon various mu- 
sical instruments iv the Choir at Glou- 
cester: the roof of the Choir only 
was often thus distinguished, the Nave 
not being vaulied at all. The Chan- 
cel of the very curious Anglo-Saxou 
Church of Kilpeck in Uerefordshire, 
is a solid Quadrant, or fourth part of 
a Sphere, catered by av arch, up the 
pilasters of which stand fyur of the 
Apostles; it is purposely contrived to 
present a Gne coup d'eil oe, the 
V zest 
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West end. It isno new idea, that the 
Chancel or Choir was intended to re- 
present Heaven; but the physical 
mode of exciting that idea by con- 
formation (the apparent inteotion of 
semi-circular East ends, according to 
this of Kilpeck) was not so glaring in 
subsequent Chancels: but this was a 
consequence of the introduction of 
another style of Architecture. 

Supposing the Nave to mean mysti- 
cally this world, the ascent to the 
Choir is founded upon the Resurrec- 
tion; but mystically only, for such 
an ascent to the Adytum is frequent 
in Heathen Temples. The gates in 
them were also in the West end (with 
some exceptions), that, as Vitruvius 
says, the Wershippers might look to- 
wards the East. 

Many of these remarksare requested 
to be received as uncertain, but in- 
tended to elicit superior information. 

Buildings upon Coins. In the Atti 
della Academia Italiana, tome i. Flo- 
rence, 1808, is a Memoir of Giuseppe 
del Rosso, in which he overthrows a 
prevailing opinion concerning Build- 
ings upon Coins, namely, that they 
are fac-similes, or nearly so, of exist- 
ing fabricks. The Author shews, by 
various examples, that the anticnt 
Monuments of Architecture seen upon 
Coins, are not for the most part faith- 
ful copies of originals; so that we can- 
not refer to the Coins for acquiring the 
real form of Buildings once eminent, 
but wholly destroyed. There are, 
however (he says), some Coins which 
make us acquainted with singular con- 
structions and usages peculiar to the 
Romans in the art of Building. They 
are given with much fidelity; and in 
this view the study of Coins is always 
useful to Architects. 

Celtic: Funerals. 
are collections 


The following 
from Ossian upon 
this subject; and in some particulars 
they are evidently confirmed by the 
researches made in Barrows. 
Warnings. ** From the tree at the 
grave of the dead the long howling 


owl isheard. I see a dim form on 
the plain, it is a ghost, it fades, it 
flies. Some funeral shall pass this 
way; the meteor marks the path.” 
(Note onCroma.) — Here isthe Corpse 
Candle of Wales. 

Macpherson (note on Temora, B. 
iv.) says, “ it was thought that the 
ghosts of deceased Bards sung for 
three nights preceding the death (near 
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the place where his tomb was to be 
be raised), round an unsubstantial fi- 
gure, which represented the body of 
the person who was to die. 

Funeral Rites. The antient Scots, 
says Macphe’son, opened a grave six 
or eight feet deep: the bottom was 
lined with fine clay, and on this they 
laid the body of the deceased ; and, if 
a warrior, his sword, and the heads 
of twelve arrows by his side. Above 
they laid another stratum of clay, ia 
which they placed the horn of a deer, 
the symbol of hunting. The whole 
was covered with a fine mould, and 
four stones placed an end to mark the 
extent of the grave. Note on Fingal, 
B. i. 

“ Four stones (says the Poem) rise 
on the grave of Cathba.” In Fingal 
(b. iv.) we have, “ But remember, 
my son, to place this sword, this bow, 
the horn of my deer, within that dark 
and varrow house, whose mark is 
one Brey stone.” 

The four stones placed on an end 
are the Kistvaen so common in Bri- 
tish Barrows. The strata, horns, 
sword, &c. occur. 

The Barrow was made by some fa- 
vourite maid or youth. “If fall I 
must in the field, raise high my grave, 
Vinvela. Grey stones and heaped up 
earth shall mark me to future times. 
When the hunter shall sit by the 
mound and produce his food at noon, 
*some warrior rests here,’ he will 
say; and my fame shall live in his 
praise.” (4 Carricthura). It is raised 
by the favourite lover in Oithona. 
They were assisied by the Bards. 

The scite of interment was denoted 
by a tree or two stones. “ A tree 
stands alone on the hill, and marks 
the slumbering Connal. The leaves 
whirl round with the wind, and shew 
the grave of the dead.” (4 Carric- 
thura.) “ Two stones half sunk in 
the ground, shew their heads of moss.” 
(§ Carthon.) If the tomb was beside 
a fen, and vo song sung over the 
grave, it was deemed disgraceful. 
** beside some fen shall a tomb be 
seen: it shall rise without a song.” 
(§Temora, b. 5.) It is certain that 
Barrowsare mostly upon bigh grounds. 

At the time of burial a funeral elegy 
was sung by the Bard, andevery stanza 
close! with some remarkable title of 
thehero. (§ Death of Cuthullin, and 
Macpherson’s Note.) And the Bards, 
when they came to the grave of an 
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eminent person, sung over it. “ Such 
was the song of the Bards when they 
raised the tomb. Isung over thegrave 
when the King of Merven came.” 
(§Darthula.) Where the character of 
‘the deceased was disliked,‘ no song was 
raised over him.” (4 Temora, 8. i.) 
«+ His stone was raised without a tear. 
No Bard sung over Erin's King.” 
(Temora, B. iv.) Macpherson ards, 
** To have no funeral elegy sung over 
his tomb, was among the Celix 
reckoned the greatest misfortune that 
could befal a man; as his soul could 
not otherwise be admitted to the airy 
hall of his fathers.” The weeping of 
“Virgins over Tombs” is mentioned 
in Sulmalla of Lumon. 

Whatever may be the authenticily 
of Ossian, as Macpherson has dressed 
it up, there is little doubt bat in the 
main the [above aceounts, so far as 
they go, pretty accurately describe 
the funeral ceremonies of our ances- 
tors before the Roman invasion, in 
the periods of Barrow Burial: they 
¢c be proved by some direct and 
much analogousevidence. T.D. F. 

a 

Mr. Unsan, Paris, Aug. 4. 1816. 
BRUAND baving just pul- 
e lished a highly curiens ac- 
count of the superb Mosaic found at 
Estavaye, which throws a consider- 
able light on many interesting and 
not generally known points of Anti- 
quity, 1 have made a careful abstract 
of the whole, and send you the en- 

gravings. Jown Le CHEVALIER, 

In 1717, in the plain of Poligny, 
near Tourment, in the canton of Es- 
tavaye, in the South of France, part 
of a superb Mosaic was discovered. 
The science of Antiquities was but 
little cherished ; the Mosaic was co- 
vered up, without any particular no- 
tice being taken of it ; and the plough 
passed over one of the most interesting 
monuments, for years, without ex- 
citing either curiosity or regret. 

About 30 years after thisevent, Pro- 
fessor Dunod, hearing of the circum- 
stance, again explored the hidden trea- 
sure, and discovered the whole of 
the Mosaic No. 1. (See Plate Il.) and 

ublished a description of it in his 
Bistory of the Church of Besancon. 

No farther notice was taken of it 
until the year 1754, when M. Cheva- 
lier and the Marquis de Montrichard 
visited it im succession; the former 

Gent. Mae. January, 1817. 
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inserted a description of it in his His- 
torical Memoirs on Poligny, which 
was essentially the same as that of 
Duned. The Marquis sent a Draw- 
ing of it to the Count de Caylus, who 
engraved and published it in his grand 
Collection of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Greek, Roman, and- Gaulish Anti- 
quities; the Count asnouncing that 
he regarded the figures as simple or- 
oaments. 

During the whole of the year 1754 
the Mosaic was exposed to public 
view; and vulgar curiosity threw 
beavy stones upon it, in order to éde- 
tach morsels to carry away with them. 
The tenant of the land at length again 
closed it up, and the plough regularly 
passed over it, the sock sometimes de- 
taching various coloured cubes, and 
thereby proving the constant dete- 
rioration of the precious monument 
of Antiquity. 

ln 1809 the French Government 
demanded information of the state of 
the Monuments of Antiquity existing in 
the department of Jura, of whieh M. 
Broand was Sous-Prefect and Private 
Seeretary to the Prefect. His learn- 
img and ardent love of Archrology 
were accordingly exercised on the 
Mosaic of Estavaye. The result of 
his researches induced him to reject 
the conjectures of M. Chevalier and 
the Coont de Caylus: the latter, as 
we have observed, regarded it as a 
fancy-pieee, the former as an allego- 
rical History of Virginia, -and the 
abolition of the Decemvirat. TheLion 
chained in the centre was supposed to 
represent Appius Claudius; the Sheep 
devoured, Virginia murdered. The 
Centaurs at the angles, the Roman 
Knights who flew to arms on the re- 
port of the tragic event. The two 
Mercurys, Numitorius and Icilius, who 
flew with the news to the people in 
Mount Aventine. The two Women 
crowned with laurel, Virtue and Jus- 
tice, who triumphed over the iniquity 
and the malice of Claudius. The eight 
Griffins pursued aud flying, the eight 
Decemvirs, who remained after Clau- 
dius and Appius were poisoned, and 
who were exiled. The Four Seasons 
(at the external angles), the garlands, 
the vases, &c. represented the crowns 
and flowers which the Roman Virgins 
strewed on the bier of Virginia, re- 
presented by the external border of 
a deep violet ; signifying that Abund- 
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ance, Peace, and Joy, were the re- 
sults of the expulsion of the Decem- 
virs, aod the re-establishment of 
the Tribunate. 

M. Bruand very properly rejects 
such a forced explanation. He ob- 
serves, that the study of Archeology 
has made immense progress since the 
period of Chevalier and Caylus. To 
the researches of Dupuis have ra- 
pidly succeeded the immense and pre- 
cious labours of the Antiquarian So- 
cieties of London and Calcutta, and 
the Egyptian Institute. These pro- 
ductions of genius, and the works of 
Dutens, Millin, Cambry, Alexander Le 
Noir, &c. have rendered, if we may be 
allowed the expression, the study of 
Monuments an exact science. 

On the one hand, copies, scrupu- 
lously correct, of the constructions of 
the primitive ages, clear up the grand 
question of the common origin of the 
Nations of the Old and New Conti- 
nent. On the other band, the im- 
mense lucubrations of the learned 
have torn off the veil of time, ex- 
plained all the mythological systems, 
fixed the real succession of the grand 
moral and physical revolutions, re- 
vealed the secret of the Theogonies, 
‘ and illuminated History by the 
means of cosmical and astronomical 
data the most positive. 

With such means it is difficult to 
find a monument mute: let us essay 
to employ them in the Mosaic of 
Poligny. 

The centre of the Picture, the most 
salient part, presents, in a circle, a 
Lion devouring a Ram. Next follows 
the Centaurs, then the Griffins; af- 
terwards four figures, which, from 
their attributes, are easily ascertained 
to be the Four Seasons. At the four 
angles of the third compartment we 
find four busts, two of bearded men, 
two of women, with boughs and 
branches or horns on each side of 
the head. 

The Lion, called by the Arabs, the 
Syrians, the Hebrews, the Persians, 
the Turks, the Indians, the Greeks, 
the Germans, the Peruvians, and the 
Latins, Asedaton, Aryo, Arisch, Shir, 
Aslan, Schir, Leo, Low, Puma, Clo- 
neeum-Sydus, is the celestial animal 
which lends his attributes to Hercules, 

He is found under the thrones of 
Harus of Sulomon, in the temples of 
Heliopolis, on the monument of My- 
thra, and uoder the symbolic Ship of 





The World, and the figure of Osi- 
mandius sear Vishnou. He is the 
first of the four animals of the Apo- 
calypse at the head of the Sothiac 
period: he is united to Sirius to de- 
note Solstitial heat. It is the abode 
of the Sun, the seat of Jupiter, 
Cybele, and the element fire, con- 
secrated to Vulcan; it is the chief 
of the celestial motions, and of fa- 
tality. 

The symbol! of Summer—do we not 
behold him in the Mosaic devouring 
Aries, or the Spring, and commencing 
the destruction of the repairing Lamb 
of Nature, the first celestial sign 
which dies annually to rise again 
triumphant. 

The Ceotaur, Kentaurus of the 
Arabs, Acris Venator, which we ob- 
serve near the lion—is it not here the 
sign Corresponding to Autumn at the 
time of the vintage, represented with 
a wine-vessel or a Thyrsus as a sports- 
man and the friend of Hercules, armed 
with the spear, and piercing the wolf 
or panther? 

_ The Griffins flying—do they not de- 

signate by their liberty the Winter, 
the end of the Sun’s course, who, ac- 
cording to Claudian, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, and Servius, attached these 
animals to his car? This astro- 
nomical animal, the lower part of 
whose body is a winged lion, and the 
head and neck those of an eagle, was 
consecrated to Jupiter as the principle 
of the world, and to Apoilo, sha- 
dowed as the God of Light. 

The abbreviations or Sigles of the 
Picture are found at the four angles. 
The first has near bim a bouquet of 
flowers, the symbol of Spring; the 
second a sheep, announcing the la- 
bours of Summer; the third, a vine 
laden with fruit, indicating the pro- 
duce of Autumn; the fourth, en- 
veloped in a blue drapery, as a pre- 
servative against cold, shews the first 
care that the frozen season demands, 
and presents a perfect identity with 
the representations of Winter on the 
antient Monuments, 

The custom of placing the labours 
of the year by the side of the Astrono- 
mical Sigas is common in Antiquities; 
and we find several traces of it in the 
Monuments of the middle ages. 

More recent examples may be 
found in the Church of Autun® at 
Minizent, at St. Denis, and at Notre 
Dame, at Paris. 

M. De- 
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M. Delalande has also observed the 
same thing in an Indian Zodiac. 

As to the four figures with branches 
on their heads, is it not probable that 
they were Gaulish Divinities, whom 
the Romans, who always received 
those of the vanquished, might have 
inserted in the Mosaic. In such case 
we might easily recognize the Demi 
Gods, the protectors of the Groves 
of Poligny—those Genii of both 
sexes, those Suléves, those Sy/phs, or 
beings placed by the antient Creeds 
between man and the Divinity, 
and from whom many boasted to be 
descended. 

D. Martin has engraven (tom. 2, p. 
185, de la Religion des Gaulois) a 
Statue formerly preserved at Besan- 
con, which represented one of those 
Divinities thus attired. He mentions 
a'so a similar figure designed on a MS. 
inthe Library of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Besides, these four busts, ac- 
cording to Dunod, are ornamented 
with light crowns of Vervain, with 
which we know the Gauls decorated 
their Divinities. 

As to the number, eight, of the 
Centaurs and Griffins, these were ei- 
ther repeated by the Artist to render 
his design regular, or by the repelti- 
tion, perhaps, to indicate that the Au- 
tumo and Wiuter, designated by these 
signs, are the principal or more de- 
termined seasons of the Jara. Asto 
the borders, we are decidedly of opi- 
nion that they were intended as s ple 
ornaments, without any allevorical 
meaning. 

We have already shewn that the 
Centaur was a celestial siga, and in- 
tended as such in our Astronomical 
Picture; and what Chevalier regarded 
as scymetars in their hands, appear 
to be the upper parts of the bow with 
which the Centaurs are generally 
armed; and they appear in the act of 
having just shot an arrow. 

It remains to be explained why an 
Astronomical Monument of this na- 
ture should exist near Poligny. 

Father Chevalier, a Jesuit, who 
wrote a Latiu Poem in honour of this 
his native town, assures us, that the 
Latin vame of Poligny is derived from 
Apollo. 

David de St. George fancies he has 
found the etymology of ‘Poligny in 
the antient Celtic. This town, which 
in antient records is called Poliguia- 
cum, might be a contraction of the 
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three Celtic words Beil-tin-ac, trans- 
lated by Apollinis ignis acumen, 
abridged to Poligniacum. 

The Celtes, according to Proco- 
pius, adored the Sun, whom they re- 
presented at stated periods by great 
fires in high places, a custom still 
preserved in the Jura. The Divinity 
thus designated was called Be-il, a 
coniraction of Beanil, the life of all 
things; it is the Baal of the Pales- 
tines, the father of all, the Belus of 
the Assyrians, the source, Jus, from 
whence comes lux light, the princi- 
ple of light, the Belenus or Belinus of 
the Latius, of which we fiad the ex- 
planation in the names of certain 
Druidical or sacred forests, as Sauva 
Belin, a corruption of Silva Beleni. 
It isthe Beel Samin of the Phenicians, 
and the Bel or Beau of the old reach. 

The Druidical Feast of Beil-tin, or 
the Feast of the Fire of Beil, explains 
one part of the word. The Celtic fi- 
nal ac, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, would take the neutral termi- 
nation of um. It signifies an eleva- 
tion, such as those where the first re- 
ligious ceremonies were celebrated. 

Poligny and Polignac are words 
which have a great similarity; and 
many of the learned discover in the 
latter the indication of a high place 
consecrated to the worship of Apollo. 
Gruter and Millin are of this opinion. 

But to come more closely to the 
point. The worship of the Sun really 
existed in Gaul, and particularly in 
the two Burgundies. Wheu in 1598 
there was opened wear Dijon the 
tomb of the Grand Druid Chyndonaz, 
there was found in it a round hollow 
stone, and on it this ivseription, in 
Greek characters: “ In the grove of 
Mithra this tomb covers the body of 
Chyadonax, the Chief Priest. im- 
pious, hence! the Protecting Deities 
watch over my ashes.” 

Cesar informs us that the Gauls 
revered Apollo; and it is well knowa 
they invoked him under the name of 
Beleous. 

The Poet dusonius says to Allis 
Patera, “‘1f Fame deceive us not, 
thou art descended from the Druids 
of Bayeux, and datest thy sacred ori- 
gio from the Priests of Belenus, 
whence thy name of Patera (for thus 
the Priests of Apollo were called). 
The names of thy father were derived 
from that of Phaebus, and thy sou has 
taken that of Delphtius.” 

There 
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There way found near Toulouse a 
small figure in bronze of Belenus or 
Apollo, the Solar Deity of the Gauls. 
Belenus, ia the Celtic, may be con- 
strued blond, or Yellow, the surname 
of Apollo. 

In several parts of Greece the word 
Bela signifies light; and the relations 
of theGreeksaudGaulsare well kaown, 

The Celtic language caonot be con- 
sidered as absolutely lost; numerous 
traces are to be found of it still to 
the countries and mountains of va- 
rious parts of the globe, where civilt- 
zation has the least modified the lan- 
guage. In Brittany, the Py revees, the 
Jura, in Wales, and the Hebrides, 
it is still preserved, and the compari- 
suns that have been made with it and 
the Oriental Languages, regarded at 
first as primitive, leave these latter 
only a secondary rank. In the for- 
mation of idioms, simple sounds at first 
designated objects, aod words were 
elliptic phrases. 

Let us now examine the vestiges of 
the Buildings which surrouod the 
Mosaic of Estavaye; and we shall 
discover the nature of the edifice con- 
taining it. 

From a plan made with the great- 
est care by Messfs. Fleurs, the an- 
tient proprietors of the svi!, we dis- 
cover, in the first place, the traces 
of a Portico turned tothe East, paved 
with slabs of white marble, and lead- 
jug to a large hall or apartment paved 
with the same, on the side of which 
is a small room paved with Mosaic. 
From the Hall we enter a Corridor, 
dividing two ranges of apariments, 
three to the Eastand three to theWest. 

Might not this be a ‘Temple of the 
Sun built by the Romans, who found 
the worship established on their ar- 
rival in Gaul? 

The Altar of the God was, per- 
haps, placed in the large Hall, the 

Cabinet containing the Mosaic would 
serve for the commou apartment of 
the College of Priests, of which the 
six apartments already described were 
probably the private rooms or bed- 
chambers. The Vase found at Esta- 
vaye, fig. 2, and the Sacrificator’s 
Knife, fig. 3, support this conjecture. 

This square Vase, which was at first 
considered of alabaster, is of white 
marble, 22 inches (French) square, 
and three inches ten lines thick, in 
the thickest part, but only one inch 
in several parts. 
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The four angles and the centre are 
ornamented with rosettes in a good 
taste; that in the centre is surrounded 
by a Gaudron in relief, terminated by 
a double border. 

When this Vase was discovered, it 
was placed as a Benilier, or Holy Wa- 
ter Bason, in the Church of Tour- 
mont. M. De Caylus was of opinion 
that it was not destined to be carried 
about, on account of the slightness of 
the handles. 

The form and richness of its orna- 
ments appear clearly to indicate that 
it served in the Temple of Estavaye, 
to contain the water necessary for the 
sacrifices. 

The Kuife, of which the blade is 
12 inches long and four inches broad, 
isnot, as Chevalier imagined, a g/adius 
himniscus, nor the culler venatorius 
of Tacitus (Annal. ILI. 43, 8), but a 
kind of Secespita, which, according 
to Festus, served to slaughter the 
victims, and was commonly of iron, 
while the culter excoriatorius of the 
sacrificators was gencially of brass. 

It remains to be considered at what 
wra was the Mosaic brought into use, 
and what is the date of that of Esta- 
vaye. 

We have no proof that the Greeks 
were acquainted with this species of 
decoration, which was in such high 
request amongst the Romans. The 
first essays only preseuted lines of va- 
rious forms made of stoves of different 
colours. lo ashort time glass, united 
to the most precious marbles, and to 
pastes susceptible of the finest po- 
lish, and capable of resisting the ac- 
tion of water, enabled the Artists to 
form complete Jandscapes, and men 
and animals, with the different shades 
that the accideuts of light, and the 
passious, give to objects or animated 
beings. A Mosaic, described by Pliny, 
lib. 36, cap. 5, and recently disco- 
vered at Tivoli in the house of Adrian, 
represented a basen of water, and four 
pigeons on the brink, ove stooping 
to drink ; and its shadow reflected is 
of a most surprising eflect. 

The high finish of the Mosaic of 
Estavaye, and its nature, incline us, 
more than the Medals of the Antonines 
and Tiberius found near the spot, to 
fix the date of the composition under 
the reign of one of those Emperors. 

If the supposition of a Temple of 
the Sun at Estavaye be rejected, in 
advancing that very frequently the 
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Zodiacal Signs are not Astronontical 
Monuments; we would observe, that 
this only happens when they are not 
complete. 

We find also another proof of the 
existence of such an edifice in the de- 
sign of the Mosaic, composed evi- 
dently according to the custom of the 
Romans, to designate in Temples, 
and on various objects relative to 
worship, Astronomical Symbols. 

It would not be too much to imagine 
that the legions returned from Egypt, 
the soldiers of the Nile, milites Ni- 
liaci, according to the inscription of 
Moirans, who were employed under 
Tiberius to construct and repair in 
Gaul public roads and monuments, 
might ornament with our Mosaic a 
Temple of Belenus, become the Tem- 
ple of Apollo. Having brought from 
the East the taste for allegory, so 
common in all ages with the nations 
of that part of the world, they might 
easily be supposed to multiply the in- 
dications of the destination of the 
edifice. 

To conclude: the Mosaic of Esta- 
vaye appears to us a complele As- 
tronomical Table, executed ina Tem- 
ple placed near Poligny, and dedi- 
cafed to the Sun; and that it would 
be improper to regard it asa work of 
the middle ages or of modern times. 
The most rare Autient Marbles, such 
as were specially employed in edifices 
consecrated to religious worship, Ro- 
man tiles, Medals of the Antonines, 
of the Faustini, of Tiberius, a Ma- 
crinus in grand bronze, and traces of 
Roman Ways, have been found near 
this place, believed, with good rea- 
son, to be near Olinum. 

Tradition, History, and Autient 
Records, are silent on the cause of 
the destruction of the Temple of Es- 
tavaye; therefore there is not the 
slightest reason for attributing it to 
Charles the Bold, the Sarazens, or 
the Primitive Christians, as has beeu 
heretofore supposed. The reasonings 
of Chevalier are by no means con- 
sistent with those simple and precise 
allegories constantly used by the An- 
tieuts. BrReanp. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
F all the numerous plans which 
are suggested in times of distress 
like the prescut, to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the labouring poor of this 
great Metropolis, none seem better 


calculated for permanent and real be- 
nefit, than enabling them to purchase 
those articles which are absolutely 
necessary, either for their subsistence 
or comfort, at the lowest rate. 

The public attention has been lately 
much called to the present high price 
of Coals, in great measure arising 
from the heavy duties peculiar to the 
Port of London, And as they are in 
this courtry strictly an article of the 
first necessity, and not to be dispensed 
with, Lwould propose, ia lieu of the pre- 
sent Port Duties, that upon all houses 
of 20/. per annum, there be laid a small 
tax, of so much io the pound, as 
would be equivalent to those duties. 
This would be so inconsiderable as to 
be no object to the class on whom 
it would tall, and the poor would be 
entirely relieved from the duty, whose 
situation is at present peculiarly hard, 
as they not only pay the heavy duties, 
in common with persons of opulence, 
but can only buy them in small par- 
cels, and geverally at a time when 
they are al the dearest. 

We, of the middling classes, who de- 
pend upon business, are certainly 
much indebted to these Members of 
the Corporation who took the lead in 
the abolition of the Property Tax; 
but it is to be remembered, that the 
labouring, and by far the most nu- 
merous class, were vot at all benefited 
by it. And we think the same Gen- 
tlemen would be conferring immortal 
honour on themselves, if they would 
now step forward and propose such a 
measure, to which they seem more 
particularly called, as the City so 
largely participates with Government 
in the present enormous Pert Duties. 

As a further motive for the adop- 
tion of some such plan, it is submit- 
ted, thatit would be the means of much 
additional employment, which is uni- 
versally adnutted to be all that the 
poor want; for it appears evident, 
that coals being more accessible to 
them, by being so much cheaper, the 
demand would increase considerably, 
to mect which more coals would be 
brought to market; this would ne- 
cessarily employ wore shipping, and 
many additional hands in the convey- 
auce, besides the increase of labour 
that would be requisite, both at the 
pit and in delivery. 

The following observations, from 
the leading paper of the day, are so 
pertincut, that beg totranscribe them. 

* What 
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“ What good reason can be urged why 
this tax should not at least be equalized? 
Any traveller would surely be astonished 
were he to hear that all the windows in 
the Metropolis were taxed twice as much 
as those looking on the Severn or the 
Tyne. And why should his surprise be 
less, that a double tax was paid for 
warming the rooms lighted by those 
windows? 

“ It may be said, that this Duty forms 
part of the revenue of the City, a pro- 
perty, we confess, quite as sacred as 
that of any private individual; but this 
forms no objection to reasonable arrange- 
ment for benefiting the publick ; it 
formed no objection when a part of the 
Duty actually was private property under 
a Royal Grant; and it is but justice 
that private or municipal right should 
be bought up when it interferes with 
public utility. 

** This essential article of life, instead 
of coming as every means of comfort 
ought, almost free into the market, is 
loaded in London with rigorous and ex- 
pensive impositions, as if a fire-side were 
an extravagant and even profligate luxury. 

** The demand for this kind of article 
is greatly on the decrease. This Duty 
operates as a tax of singular inequality, 
not where the article is cheap, but where 
it is dear. Itis not laid on at the pit, 
where it may be had for the fetching 
away, but at the distant market, where 
it is loaded with all the charges of freight, 
insurance, loading, unloading, &e. Nay, 
its locality is still more narrowed, Just 
below Gravesend there is a large coal 
wharf, where the coals are landed to 
save duty; and of so much importance 
is this saving, that carts come from se- 
veral miles above Gravesend, burthening 

an article with land-carriage, which 
might, but for this injudicious tax on 
river navigation, have been unloaded at 
their own doors.” 

Yours, &c. Civis. 

——_————— ‘ 
BIBLIOMANIA. 
Duvarvra cuverososy, és 
\ ‘ ~ e , 49 
At ro way Egunviwy yariles 
PinpaR, Olymp. LI. 
Ye ‘ Lincolne Nosegay’ wights, to you I 
speak ; [Greek ! 
To others, pshaw! ’tis English, Lutin, 
Mr. Ursan, 

HEN a very young Bibliomani- 

acal Nimrod of the chace, | had 
once the good luck to start, pursue, and 
safely bag, a leash of game articles of 
the Sruttifer@ kind; and perhaps you, 
Sir, who appear ” staunch brother of 
the sport, may be willing to allow mea 
peg in your Grand Hall of Curiosities, 





on which to hang up and triumphantly 
display my “‘ honours of the brush.” 
Believe me, friend Sylvanus, it grieves 
me much that all the noted bilath- 
letter heroes should have missed 
so glorious a prey.—A correct re- 
print of Stultifera or rather Saluti- 
Sera Navis, with plates, would sell at 
least as rapidly as that of Scroggins’s 
Jests, or even that of The delectable 
and right pitiful History of Tibbe, 
our Cat. Revenons a nos moutons. 


I.—Saxutirera Navis, a small 
quarto volume, with one hundred and 
nineteen plates of singular humour, 
is thus entitled in the frontispiece : 


Narragonice profectionis nunquam 
satis laudata Navis per Sebastianum 
Grant, vernaculo vulgarique sermone et 
rhythmo pro cunctorum mortalium fa- 
tuitatis semitas effugere cupientium di- 
rectione, specule, commodoque et salute ; 
proque ineftis ignaveque stulticie per- 
petua infamia, execratione et confuta- 
tione, nuper fabricata: Atque jampri- 
dem per Jacobum Locher, cognomento 
Philomusum: Suevum : in latinum tra- 
ducta eloquium: et per Sebastianum 
Brant: denuo seduloque revisa: feelici 
exorditur principio, 


At the end of this very old edition, 
and just before the /ndex Libri, or 
table of contents, occur the follow- 
ing words: 


Finis Narragonice Navis per Sebas- 
tianum Brant vulgari sermone theuto- 
nico quondam fabricate: atque jampri- 
dem per Jacobum Locher, cognomento 
Philomusum, in Jatinum traducte: per- 
que pretactum [Qu. predictum ?) Sebas- 
tianum Brant denuo revise; aptissimis- 
que concordantiis et suppletionibus ex- 
ornate: et novA quddam exactAque 
emendatione elimata. Atque superad- 
ditis quibusdam novis admirandisque 
fatuorum generibus suppleta. Impres- 
sum per Jacobum Zachoni de Romano. 
Anno Domini M,CCCC.LXXXVIII. die 
xxvill. mensis Junii, [Errore manifesto, 
mi amice, Sylvane Urbane, pro 1498; 
etm fol. V. 76. Movi Orbis Inventio, 
quz anno 1492 tautim contigit, his 
versibus declaretur: 


“ Hesperiz Occiduw rex Ferdinandus in 
alto 
Equore nunc gentes repperit innumeras. 


Et ad finem epistole sue notat Jacobus 
Locher: “ Datum Friburgi, calendis 
Februariis, Anno Domini xc.vil. Mait- 
taire, Annal. Typogr. I. p. 357. hane 
editionem refert acceptam Joan. Berg- 
man de Olpe, Basilee; nec memorat 
Jacob 
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Jacob Zachoni, qui typographus est, 
aliorum verd operis promotorum.] 

The Index Libri, or as it is also 
called (with classical allusion to the 
general title) Registrum Stultifere 
Navis, occupies five whole pages. 
On the very last page of the book is 
a representation of somebody falling 
headlong from a lofty tree, with an 
empty nest in his left hand: seven 
callow birds appear upon the ground, 
of which three lie dead on their backs, 
and four flutter about in all the con- 
fasion of distress. 

Under the picture are the following 
quaint lines, in hexameter and penta- 
meter verse: 

Dum me cura tenet sublimia forté pe- 
tendi 

Et vigil expecto det mihi digna labor, 
Destituit Fortuna pedem nixumque fe- 

fellit : 

Nec potuit lapsus pes retinere gradum : 
Et qui prensus erat non parvo robure 

ramus 

Preeipitem effractus retulit ecce solo, 
Cura, fides, probitas,—fueris nisi pre- 

ditus astu 

Etvafro ingenio,—parvi putata jacent, 

IL.—Srurtirera Navis, a remark- 
ably small quarto volume, with one 
hundred and sixteen plates, executed 
in a superior manner, is thus entitled 
in the frontispiece : 

Stultifera Navis mortalium, in qua 
fatui affectus, mores, conatus atque 
studia, quibus vita hwe nostra, in omni 
hominum genere, scatet, cunctis Sa- 
pientie cultoribus depinguntur, et velut 
in speculo ob oculos ponuntur. Liber 
salutaribus doctrinis et admonitionibus 
plenus. Olim a clarissimo viro.D, Se- 
bastiano Brant jurisconsulto, Germanicis 
rhythmis conseriptus, et per Jacobum 
Locher, Suevum, Latinitati donatus: 
nune verd revisus, et elegantissimis 
figuris recens illustratus. Basilee, cum 
gratia et privilegio Cas. Majest. 

At the end of this Edition we find 
printed : 

Basilew, Ex officind Sebastiani Hen- 
riepetri, Anno recuperate Salutis hu- 
Mane# M.D.LXxl. Mense Martio. [Hance 
editionem secutum censtat amicum 
tuum emuncte naris, D. 2%. Es, Ss.) 

Ili,— Navis Sru.tTirer#® CoLiecta- 
NEA. Ab dodoco Badio Ascensio variv 
carminum genere non sine eorundem 
familiari explanatione conflata. Venun- 
dantur Parisiis in vico Sancti Jacobi sub 
Pelicano ; et in Ldibus Ascensianis, 


This is, also, a quarto volume, with 
one huodred and fifteen plates, ad- 


MANIA. 


mirably copied from those ia my 
I. quarto. 


In the frontispiece to this publica- 
tion are inserted : 
Navis STULTIFERA AD LECTOREM. 
Quanquam Stultifere mihi vox est indita 
Navi: 
Sana tamen tute mens mea vela leget. 
Non etenim doceo quenquam insanire : 
sed hortor {ram. 
Et moneo insanum: naviget Anticy- 
Multa probatorum porto documenta vi- 
rorum, (thum. 
Et levibus prasens mentibus antido- 
Nec quicquam obsccenum nec olenti for- 
nice dignum 
Nec fidei invisum nostra carina tenet, 
Carmine sed vario mores induco venustos; 
Expellens casto turpia verba modo, 


At the end of the work, directly 
after Capitum totius operis Index, 
are printed the following lines: 
Jopoct Bapiu iN OpPERis HUJUS CoM- 

POSITIONEM AC FINEM EPIGRANMA 

EXTEMPORANEUM., 

Remigio fragili pelagus dum metior in- 
gens 

Auriculas vellens inquit Apollo meus : 
Collige vela, Badi: sat erat tibi sensa 

poetz [sinus : 

Nosse: nec in tumidos carbasa ferre 
Pergere si mavis, tibi ne consortia desint. 

Stultiferam in classem fac comes in- 

silias. [novi 
Dixit: et aspiciens instare pericula 

Et lasso ad portum remige flecto viam. 

At quisquis ridet faciles humilesque 
Cameenas, 

Ferto magis cultas, aut tolerato meas. 

Hec habui, Lector candide, in Stut- 
TIFERAM NAveM properanti calore affe- 
renda, que si minus demorsos sapiwnt 
ungues, ndris curando stulto cui fatea 
duntaxat sapiunt esse decocta. Vale. 

Ex officinA nost74 in Parrhsiorum Aca- 
demia nobilissima. .vi. Idus Maias Anno 
Salutis M.p.vul. 

I consider this curious book, of 
which | never before saw a copy,— 
and we obscure andirregular poachers 
have great experience, per fas aut 
nefas,—as a complete and most im- 
portent Commentary on that truly 
valuable production, Brant’s Saruti- 
FERA, or Stuttivera Navis. 

Mr. Urban, if any of your Corre- 
spondents would condescend to favour 
me with an analysis of Barclay’s 
** Suir of Foours,” and describe the 
characteristic marks of every separate 
edition of that scarce work; and, 
also, if the fortunate possessor of a 

copy 





copy of “La Ner ves Fous,” an 
equally rare production from the 
French press; and, particularly, if 
some German gentleman of verta 
commanding Grant or Brant's ori- 
ginal composition in the German lan- 
guage; would kindly do the same by 
their respective treasures: I doubt 
not, a mass of information might 
soon be collected concerning the 
unique lucubration thus casually 
brought into notice by Bs. E*. Ss. 
sufficient to engage the erudite atlen- 
tion of all the true Biptiomaniacks 
in the British Empire throughout 
best part of this new year 1817. 

The poignant satire from Sruttt- 
rena Navis, quoted by A. Es. S*. 
p- 420, is thus neatly abridged in my 
Navis Srutriver® CoiiectaneEa, in 
a Cento drawn up from good authors, 
with all the fire and spirit of a ge- 
nuine original composition : 

Qui libros Tyviis vestit honoribus 

Et bluttas abigit pulverulentulas 

Nec discens animum litterulis colit : 

Mercatur nimid Stultitiam stipe. 


Quip te, insane, juvat stipare Platena 
Menandro 
Et Jus Cesarium subdere Canonico ? 
Quid vel Aristotelem: vel grandia Theo- 
logie 
Verba polis opibus, sordibus ipse, tuis? 
“ Sat sapio,” inquis: * et est mihi biblio- 
theca parata 
Qualis Niliacis regibus ante fuit. 
Si Romana minis, prestd est vernacula 
lingua, [putes.” 
Qua tono: vix tantim Stentora posse 
O Stolide, atque expers veri: Si forte 
medelam [eape. 
Stultitia expectas, pharmaca nostra 
Ne te multarum disturbet copia rerum : 
Excole te paucis wtilibusque libris. 
Commentarium. Quemadmodum Per- 
sius primam Satyram in vanos poetas 
composuit, ita Satyra nostra initium 
sumit a stultis librorum coacervatoribus, 
qui plurimos excolunt et se negligunt : 
quia libros neque legunt, neque si lege- 
rent intelligerent ; qui non didicerunt 
litteras bonas, et quod detestabilius est 
discere nolunt. Placent enim sibi: at- 
que vernacule sux torrente priediti inter 
balbos et ineptulum vulgus famam sa- 
pientium assequuntur. Veriim qui sa- 
piet emet paucos libros et eos udiles, 
diligenterque perdiscet. x. T. A. 
2. Es. Ss. writes likes a person half 
in jest and half in earnest: I have, 
therefore, emulated his happy exam- 
ple. True it is, Sir, that there is 
not one of the three little Canter tra- 
gedians mentioned by your Corre- 
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spondent and by Muszus, to be pur- 
chased just now. The gentlemen, 
whom sublimi flagello tetigimus, may 
thank their and wy forbearance *. 
Iam, Mr. Urban, your o/d Corre- 
spondent, but, as yet, no madman, 
Ax1-Quiz, a Friend to Jael’s 
husband.—See Bible. 
<ul 
Mr. Urnpan, Coventry, Jan. 10. 
N your last Volume, p. 495, a Cor- 
respondent wishes to know some 
mode of treatment for insane patients, 
and more particularly his unfortunate 
friend. It is certainly lamentable 
that no book has been published upon 
that subject, where any correct plan 
of treatment is pointed out. Of course 
so many unfortunate objects afflicted 
with derangement, confined in houses 
for their reception, can have no pro- 
spect of recovery except from their 
erroneous and very harsh method of 
severe restraint, when, perhaps, in 
incipient and recent affections, where 
the passions have predominated over 
the reason, a little controul might 
be favourable to such slight and 
trifling objects. The late Dr. Ar- 
nold has published some interesting 
matter upon the subject; but his in- 
quiries are such minutiae as render 
his Work extremely confusing. 1 caa 
certainly say, there ean be certain 
methods adepted to many objects of 
that disease, and where hereditary 
taints and dispositions producing 
symptoms leading to such diseases, 
Insane persons, and those liable, may, 
by preper alteation to their several 
causes, have those affecting mailadics 
kept completely under order. P. 
a 
Mr. Urnsan, Dorer-street, Jan. 21. 
HAVE in my possession two very 
fine three-quarter Paintings of Sir 
Daniel Harvey and his Lady, whose 
name was Elizabeth, and was the only 
daughter of Edward, second Lord 
Montagu of Beovghion, and _ sister 
to the first Duke of Montagu. Can 
any of your numerous Readers inform 
me when they died, or where they 
were buried; or if Sir Daniel, who 
was at one time Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, was related to Lieut.-gen. 
Danicl Harvey, who married Lady 
Anne, only daughter of Raiph Duke 
of Montagu, anc who, with his Lady, 
is buriedat Mitcham in Surrey? H.M. 
* Regina, sublimi flagello 
Tange — — semel arrogantem. 
Hor. Carm. Lib. 11. Ode xxvi. 


COM- 


Chelsea. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY: 
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DEVONSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries. North, Bristol Channel. East, Somerset and Dorset. South, 
English Channel. West, Cornwall. 

Greatest length12; greatest breadth 11; circumference 287 ; square 2552 miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Exeter. Circuit, Western. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Danmonii. 

Roman Province. Britannia Prima.—Stations. Isca Danmoniorum, Exeter ; 
Moridunum, Seaton, or Honiton; Tamare, Tamerton. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Westsex. 

Antiquities. Drew Steignton Cromlech, Kistvaen, and Druidical Circles. 
Yealmton Monumental Stone. Exeter Carneprar. Tavistock and 
Ford Abbeys. Axminster, Bishop's Teigaton, East and West Teign- 
mouth, Ottery St. Mary, and Tawstock Churches. Berry Pomeroy; 
Compton, Dartmouth, Okehampton, Plimpton, Rougemont at_Exeter, 
Tiverton, and Totness Castles. 

Tawton and Crediton were Episcopal Sees. 

Tavistock was a Mitred Abbey, founded in 961, by Orgar, Duke of Devon, 
father of the beautiful and infamous Elfrida, Queen of Edgar, and completed 
iu 981 by his son Ordulph, who was buried there. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Aven, Axe, Dart, Erme, Exe, Otter, Plym, Tamer; Taw, Teign; 
Torridge, Yealm—Bovey, Bray, Carey, Coly, Creedy, Culm or Columb, 
Little Dart, Daw!, Kenn, Lenmon, Lyd, Lyn, Mole, Oke, East and West 
Okements, Sid, Tidal, Tyuhay, Waldon, Wrey, Yeo. 

Inland Navigation. Grand Western, Tavistock, Stover, Tamar Manure 
Canals. The twelve first-mevtioned rivers. 

Lakes. Cran meer, Source of the Dart in Dartmoor. Bradford, Slaptou 
Lea, and Sutton Pools. 

Eminences and Views. Duukerry Beacon, in Exmoor, 1890 feet above 
level of the sea; Castle Head, in Parish of High Bray, 1500: Chapmaa 
Burrows, 900; Great Hangman Hill, 800; and little Hangman Hill, near 
Combe Martin, 600; Hvuardown Gate, 1000; Slade Hill, 900, and 
Swindown, S800, near Iifracomb; Rippon Tor, 1540; High Bellever, 
Essery, Steeperton, Ham, Mist, Row and Crockera Tors, in Dart moor 3 
Haldown Hill; Piddie Down ; Castle Lawrence, oa Pen Hill; Belvidere, 
in Powderham Grounds. 

Natural Curiositic’. Laywell, near Brixham ebbing and flowing spring; 
Bampton chalybeate spring ; Luady island ; Hartlaod point, Start point, 
and Bolt head: Dart and Ex moors; Chudleigh rock and cavern, Mor- 
well rock, and Bren tor. Drew Steignton, and Withicomb, or Nut 
crackers logan stones; Scenery of Lydfurd bridge and cascades; of Ivy 
bridge; of Linton, Limmouth, and the Valley of Stones ; of Combe Mar- 
tin, and Ilfracombe. 

Public Buildings. Edystone light-house, finished by John Smeaton in 1759 ; 
Plymouth breakwater, arsenal, dock-yard, lines; Bideford bridge, 677 
feet long; Barostaple aud Exeter bridges. 

Seats. Castle Hill, Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 
Bickham, Sir William Elford, bart. Collypriest, Thomas Winsloe Philips, 
Bicton, Lord Rolle. esq. 

Blatchford, Sir John Lemon Rogers, Creedy, Sir John Davie, bart. 


bart. Dartington Manor House, Arthur 
Buckland Monachorum, Sir Francis Champernowne, esq. 
Henry Drake, bart. Escott House, Sir Joho Kennaway, 
Clovelly Court, Sir James Williams bart. 
Hamlyn. Great Fulford, Baldwin Fultord, esq. 
Genr. Maa. Januery, 1811. Haccombe, 
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Haccombe, Sir Henry Carew, bart. 

Haldon House, Sir Lawrence Vaughan 
Palke, bart. 

Hartland Abbey, Mrs. Orchard. 

Holcombe Court, Peter Blewett, esq. 

Killerton House, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Ackland, bart. 

Loveantor, Sir Frederic Francis Baker, 
bart. 

Lupton House, Sir Francis Buller, bart. 

Mambhead, Earl of Lisburne. 

Maristow, Sir Mavasseh Lopes, bart. 

Membland House, Sir John Pering, 
bart. 

Mount Edgecumbe, Eari of Mount 
Edgecuimbe. 


Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; 
Lerealston, 23; Dartmouth, 2; Honiton, 2; Oakhamp- 
Plympton, 2; ‘Tavistock, 2; 


Barnstaple, 2; 

ton, 2; Plymouth, 2; 

ness, 2; total 26. 
Produce. 
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Oxton House, Rev. John Swete. 

Powderham Castle, Viscount Courte- 
nay. 

P ynes, Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 
bart. 

Saltram, Earl Boringdon. 

Sharpham, Edmund Bastard, esq. 

Shute House, Sir W. Templer Pole, 
bart. 

Tawstock, Sir Bourchier Wray, bart. 

Ugbrook, Lord Clifford. : 

Wistaway House, Sir John 
bridge. 

Wolford Lodge, Mrs. Simeoe. 

Y oulston, Sir Arthur Chichester. 


Leth- 


Exeter, 2; Ashburton, 2; 


Tiverton, 2; Tot- 


Bovey Coal, Lead, Tiv, Copper, Pipe and Potter’s Clay, Marble, 


Limestone, Slate; Cattle, Fish, Cyder, Butter, (Clouted) Cream. 


Manufactures. 


Serges, Kerseys, Carpets, Bone Lace, Ship Building. 


POPULATION, 
Hundreds, 33; Parishes, 454; Market-lowns, 38; Houses, 64,793. 


Inhabitants. 


Males, 179,553; Females, 203,755: total 383,308. 


Families employed in Agriculture, 33,044; Trade, 30,977; in neither, 15,394: 


total, 79,415. 
Baptisms. 
Males, 3,741; Females, 3,794. 


Males, 6,145; Females, 5,665.— Marriages, 2,745.— Burials, 


Towns having not less than 1000 Inhabitants, viz. 


[louses. Inhab. 


Exeter (capital cily)....2971 18,896 
Piymouth, Dock, and 

Suburbs ............5552 56,060 
Se ere 1294 6,732 
Ns saceveasadwes 506 4,723 
INR ose c6ccn eae 636 4,019 
IN ing icmataaa 888 3,595 
OS ee eee 648 3,244 
ROBBOTION 6.0.6 6cscccecss 366 3,053 
Collumpton............ 618 2,917 
Teigamouth........... 606 2,593 
Ottery St. Mary’s ..... 583 2,880 
TORT oo cecccwses os 613 2,871 
South Moltun.......... 543 =. 2,739 
PE  tucunstcea eek 589 2,735 
ee . 826 = 2, 725 
I bt iiconcunanses 455-2, 387 
Torrington .......... -- 400 2,151 
ON eee 441: 11,934 
Modbury .....-...-...- S16 1,890 


Houses. Inhab. 
Crediton...... Saleen d 431 1,846 
rere 380 —=-:1,832 
ae 368 1,774 
ee 292 ~=641,734 
eee 344 1,688 
Moreton Hampstead... 343 = 1,655 
Beeralston, with Beer 
TE ee 1,504 
Oakhampton........ in ae 1,440 
Bampton .......++.. ose S88 1,422 
Hatherleigh ........... 232 1,380 
Chamleigh......c0ccsece 309 ~=-:11,340 
res 272 1,321 
Kingsbridge. ........<+. 141-1, 242 
ED adh naceecibhie 194 1,230 
Holdsworthy .......... 256 1,206 
Newton Abbots, with 
Newlon Bushel ..... 192 1,049 
eebGbaisakuecisasbex 141 1,006 


Tolal, Towns, 36; Houses, 22,404; Inhabitants, 153,111. 


HISTORY. 
A. D. 615, at Bampton, Britons defeated, and 1046 men slain, by Kynegils, 


King of Westsex. 


833, On Hengist Down, Danes defeated by Egbert ; and, 876, near Exeter by 


Alfred. 


818, From Keawith Castle, Oddune, Earl of Devon, in a sally, defeated the 
Danes, killed Hubba, their Commander, and took thé famous Reafen 


Standard, 


1003, Exeter, 
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1008, Exeter taken and completely destroyed, by Sueno, King of Denmark, 
in revenge of Ethelred’s inhuman massacre of the Danes in the preceding 

ear. 

1076, Exeter taken by William 1.; and, 1135, after a siege of two months, 
by Stephen. 

1357, May 5, At Plymouth, Edward the Black Prince and his prisoner, John, 
King of France, landed, and proceeded to Exeter, where they were royally 
entertained. 

1498, Exeter successfully defended by the citizens against Perkin Warbeck, 
and his army of six thousand mea. 

1501, Oct. 2, At Plymouth, Catherine of Arragon landed. 

1549, June 9, at Sempford Courtenay, the insurrection ov account of change 
of religion and abolition of the mass commenced. The insurgents he- 
sieged Exeter; but, after several engagements, being completely de- 
feated on Clyst Heath, August 5, by John Lord Russell, the siege was 
raised the following day. 

1643, Sept. 2, Bideford and Barnstaple Parliamentarians routed by Colonel 
John Digby. 

1648, Plymouth successfully defended by the inhabitants, in a siege of three 
moaths, against Prince Maurice. 

1646, At Bovey Tracey, Lord Wentworth and Royalists surprised by Oliver 
Cromwell; and at Torrington, Feb. 14, Royalists defeated by Sir 
William Fairfax. 

1688, Nov. 5, at Torbay, the Prince of Orange, afterwards William, III. 
janded; on the 9th he arrived at Exeter, where he remained twelve 
days, and then proceeded to London, and accomplished the Revolution. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Auptey, James, Lonp, Hero of Poictiers, Barnstaple (for. temp. Ed. ITI.) 

Badeock, Samuel, divine and critic, South Molton, 1747. 

Baker, George, East Indian benefactor, ‘Tormoham (died 1797.) 

Baldwinus (Devonius), Archbishop of Canterbury, Exeter (died in Palestine, 
1190.) 

Ramplield, Francis, non-conformist divine, and author, Poltimore, 1622. 

Bampton, John de, first public reader of Aristotle at Cambridge, Bampton 
(died 1391.) 

Barkham, John, divine and antiquary, Exeter, 1572. 

Baron, John, non-conformist divine, and author, Plymouth (died 1683.) 

Baskerville, Sir Simon, physician and anatomist, Exeter, 1573. 

Bathe, Henry de, Lord Chief Justice (flor. temp. Hen. III.) 

Battie, William, physician, 1704. 

Blount, John, Latiné Blondus, Archbishop of Canterbary (died 1248.) 

Blundel, Peter, benefactor, founder of Tiverton school, Tiverton, 1523. 

Boney, Six Tuomas, founder of the Bodleian library, Exeter, 1544. 

Boniface, Sir Wenfride, Bishop of Mentz, converter of the Germans, Crediton, 


695. 

Bracton, Henry be, author of “ De Legibus et Consuetudivibus,” Bratton, 
13th cent. 

Brentingham, Thomas, Bishop of Exeter, Lord Treasurer to Rich. 11. (died 
1394.) 


Brice, Audrew, printer, author of “Topographical Dict.” Exeter (died 1773.) 
Bronscombe, Walter, Bp. of Exeter (died 1281.) 

Bryant, Jacob, mythologist, Plymouth, about 1725. 

Budgell, Eustace, essayist, St. Thomas, near Exeter, 1685. 

Burdwood, James, nonconformist divine and author, Yarnaacombe, 1626. 
Burton, John, divine, author of “ Opuscula miscellanea,” Wembworth, 1696. 
Carew, George, Earl of Totness, author of “ Pacata Hibernia,” 1557. 

Carew, Thomas, wit and poet (died 1639.) 

Carpenter, Nathaniel, scholar, chaplain to Usher, Hatherleigh (died 1636.) 
Cary, James, Bp. of Exeter, Cookington (died 1419.) 

Cary, Sir Joho, Chief Baron, faithful adhereat to Richard Il. Cookington 


(died 1404.) 2 
ary, 
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Cary, Robert, chronologer, author of “ Paleologia Chronica,” Cookington, 
1615. 

Chichester, Sir Arthur, Lord Deputy of Ireland, Raleigh (died 1625.) 

Chichester, Richard, historian, Raleigh (died about 1355.) 

Chichester, Robert, Bp. of Exeter, Raleigh (died 1150.) 

Chudleigh, Lady Mary, poet, Winslode, 1656. 

Cuoncuitt, Jonn, Duke of Marlborough, Prince of Mildenheim, Ashe, 
1650. 

Conant, John, divine, ‘* Conanti nihil difficile,” Yeatenton, 1608. 

Conybeare, John, Bp. of Bristol, Defender of Revelation, Pinhoe, 1692. 

Corey, John, actor and dramatic writer, Barnstaple (died 1721.) 

Courtenay, Peter, Bp. of Winchester, Powderham (died 1491.) 

Courtenay, Richard, Bp. of Norwich (died 1415.) 

Courtenay, William, Cardinal, Abp. of Canterbury, Exminster (died 1396.) 

Cowell, John, civilian, author of * Interpreter,” Ernsborough, 1554. 

Cowley, Mrs. H. dramatic writer, Tiverton, 1743. 

Crane, Thomas, nonconformist divine and author, Plymouth, 1630. 

Cutcliff, John, schoolian, Gammage (temp. Edw. III.) 

Davis, Johv, discoverer of Davis straights in South America, in 1585, San. 
dridge. 

Dodderitige, Sir John, Judge (died 1628.) 

Duck, Arthur, civilian, biographer of Abp. Chichele, Heavitree, 15380. 

Dunning, Joho, Lord Ashburton, advocate, Ashburton, 1732. 

D’Urfey, Thomas, song and dramatic writer, Exeter, 1623. 

Edmondes, Sir Thomas, diplomatist and political writcr, Plymouth, 1563. 

Exvrripa, Queen of Edgar, Tavistock. 

Exeter, Waiter of, historian of Guy of Warwick (flor. 13th century.) 

Exeter, William of, Defender of Papal Power, Exeter (flourished 1330.) 

Fishaker, Richard, schoolman (died 1248.) 

Foliot, Gilbert, Bp. of London, adversary of Becket, Tamerton (died 1187.) 

Foliot, Robert, Bp. of Hereford, Tamerton (died 1186.) 

Ford, John de, Confessor to King John, Ford (died 1215.) 

Ford, Thomas, nvnconformist divine and author, Brixton, 1598. 

Fortescur, Sir Jonny, author of ‘ De Laudibus Legum Anglia,” Brent 
(died 1465.) 

Fortescue, Sir John, Tutor to Elizabeth, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Foster, James, Defender of Christianity, Exeter, 1697. 

Gale, Theophilus, author of ** Court of the Gentiles,” Kingsteignton, 1628, 

Gay, Joun, poct and dramatic writer, Barnstaple, 1688. 

Geare, Allan, nonconformist divine and translator, Stuke Fleming, 1622. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, naval commander, Greenway, (died 1583. ) 

Glanvil, Sir Joho, Judge, Tavistock. 

Glanvil, Joseph, defender of witchcraft, Plymouth, 1636. 

Granville, George, Viscount Lansdowne, poet, 1667. 

Granville, Sir Richard, one of the Conquerors of Glamorgan in 1091, Bideford. 

Hakewill, George, divine, Exeter, 1579. 

Hankford, Sir William, Chief Justice, Amery (died 1422 ) 

Hanmer, Jonathan, nonconformist divine and author, Barnstaple, 1605. 

Harding, Thomas, polemical divine, Combe Martin, 1512. 

Hawkins, Sir Joha, Rear Admiral at defeat of the Armada, Plymouth, 1520. 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, naval commander, Plymouth, (died 1622.) 

Hayman, Francis, paiut«r, 1708. 

Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles I. Exeter, 1644. 

Herle, Sir Willian, Chief Justice, Ilfracombe (died 1335.) 

Hilliard, Nicholas, \imner to Elizabeth, Exeter, 1547. 

Hooker, John, antiquary, assisted Holinshed, Exeter, 1524. 

Hooker, Ricuarp, author of * Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Heavitree, 1553. 

Hopkins, Charies, pvet and tragic writer, Exeter, 1664. 

Hopkins, Ezekiel, Bp. of Derry, Sandford, about 1635. 

Jewel, John, Bp. of Sarum, author of “ Apologia Ecclesie# Anglicane,” Bur- 
den, 1522. 

Iscanus, Bertholomeus, Bp. of Exeter, opponent of Becket, Exeter (died 1185.) 

Iseanus, 
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Iscanus, Josephus, Archbishop of Bordeaux, “ a golden poet in a leaden age,” 
_ Exeter (flor. 1210.) 

Kendal, George, Calvinistic author, Cofton (died 1663.) 

Kennicett, Benjamin, Orientalist, editor of Hebrew Bible, Totness, 1718. 

King, Peter, Lord Chancellor, Exeter, 1669. 

Lye, Edward, author of Saxon Dictionary, Totness, 1704. 

Martin, Richard, Recorder of London, author, Exeter (died 1616.) 

Martin, William, historian, Exeter (died 1616.) 

Mauduit, John, non-conformist divine, and author, Exeter (died 1674.) 

Maynard, Sir Joha, old and witty sergeant, Tavistock (died temp. Wm. ILI.) 

Mayne, Jasper, poet, divine, and dramatic writer, Hatherleigh, 1604. 

Moile, John, confessor, South Molton, 1557. 

Monck, Geonce, Duke of Albemarle, Restorer of Royalty, Potheridge, 1608. 

Monck, Nicholas, Bishop of Hereford, Potheridge, 1609. 

Newton, George, non-conformist divine, and author, 1602. 

Ockley, Simon, Orientalist, Exeter, 1678 

Osborne, John, non-conformist divine, and author, Crediton, 1619. 

Paik, Thomas, non-conformist divine, and author, Staverton, 1636. 

Parsons, James, physician, Barnstaple, 1705. 

Pearse, William, non-conformist divine, and author, Ermington, 1625. 

Peele, George, dramatic poet (died 1598.) 

Petre, Sir William, Secretary of State t» four Sovereigns, Exeter, about 1505. 

Pollard, Sir Lewis, Judge, King’s Nismet (died 1540.) 

Prideaux, John, Bishop of Worcester, Hartford (died 1650.) 

Quicke, John, non-conformist divine, and author, Plymouth, 1636. 

Rainolds, John, divine, Pinto, 1549. ‘ 

Raveign, Sir Water, discoverer of Virginia; Hayes Farm, Budley, 1552. 

Raleigh, William de, Bishop of Winchester, Raleigh (died 1249.) 

ReyNowps, Sir Josnva, painter, F.R.A. Plympton, 1723. 

Roger the Cistercian, writer of legends, near Ford Abbey (flor. 1180.) 

Rowe, Joho, non-conformist divine, and author, Tiverton (died 1677.) 

Saunders, Richard, non-conformist divine, and author, Peyhambary (died 
1692.) 

Shebbeare, John, political writer, author of “ Chrysal,” Bideford, 1709. 

Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, poet, Tallaton, 1636. ; 

Stanbery, Joho, Bishop of Hereford, first Provost of Eton, Bratton (died 1474.) 

Stone, Nicholas, statuary, master mason to Charles |. Woodbury, 1586. 

Strange, John, philanthropist, Bideford (fell victim to the plague, 1646.) 

Strode, William, divine, orator, and poet, Newinham, 1599. 

Stuckley, Lewis, non-conformist, divine, and author, Afton (died 1687.) 

Stuckley, Thomas, eccentric character, Bideford, 1631. 

Tapper, Samuel, non-conformist divine, and author, Exeter, 1636. 

Tindal, Matthew, deist, Beer Ferrers, 1657. 

Tolley, David, scholar, author of “* Themata Homeri,” Kingsbridge (flor. 
temp. Ed. V1.) 

Trope, George, non-conformist divine, and author, Exeter, 1631. 

Tucker, William, Dean of Lichfield, defender of the Royal touch (died 1617.) 

Upton, Nicholas, author of book on Heraldry, first of its kind (flor. 1440.) 

Walker, George, Rev. heroic defender of Londonderry, Exeter (slain 1690.) 

Walker, Samuel, divine, Exeter, 1714. 

Wilford, William, naval commander, near Plymouth (died 1414.) 

Yalden, Thomas, poet,-Exeter, 1671. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Exeter, Lent Assizes, 1586, an infectious disorder was communicated b 
the prisoners, of which the Judge, eight Justices, eleven Jurymen, and seve 
Officers of the Court died.—The great Bell, given by Bishop Courtenay, 
weighs 12,5007lbs. 

At Heavitree, August 25, 1682, were executed three women, natives of 
Bideford, the last sufferers under the statute against witchcraft. 

At Tiverton, April 3, 1598, a fire destroyed thirty-three persons, niore than 
400 dwellings, and 150,000/. worth of property.—August 5, 1612, a second fire 

destroyed 
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destroyed 600 houses, and goods to the amount of 200,000/. ; and in 1731 a 
third fire consumed 298 houses, and property of the value of 60,0007. 

March 15, 1760, The Ramillies, man of war, with above 600 men, perished 
off the Edystone rocks. A descriptive account of the light-house, with plates, 
in imperial folio, was published by its architect, Smeaton. 

Combe Martin was once famous for silver mines.—In Ollery St. Mary are 
the remains of the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh.—lo Buckland Monacho- 
rum is a monument by Bacon, in memory of Lord Heathtield, defender of 
Gibraltar—Mason has made the romantic story of Elfrida the subject of a 
fine dramatic poem. 

— 


DORSETSHIRE. 
SITCATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries. N.E. Wilts. N.W. Somerset. East, Hants. South, English 
Channel. West, Devon. 

Greatest length 55, greatest breadth 36, circumference 160, square 1129 
miles. 

Province, Cauterbury. Diocese, Bristol. Circuit, Westero. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Durotriges or Morini. 

Roman Province. Britanuia Prima. — Stations. Durnovaria, Dorchester; 
Vindogladia, Blandford, or Wimborne Minster; Londinis, Lyme Regis; 
Canca Arixa, Charmouth; Clavinio, Weymouth; Morinio, Wareham; 
Bolclaunio, Poole ; lbernium, Bere Regis. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Westsex, 

Antiquities. British, the Agglestone, 400 tons weight, near Studland. Por- 
tisham Cromlech. Winterbourne and Pokeswell Druidical Circles. Bad- 
bury Rings Encampment.—Roman, Maunbury Amphitheatre, Maiden 
Castle, and Poundbury Castra Aistiva, near Dorchester. Abbotsbury, 
Bindov, and Cerne Abbeys. Sherborne, Swanwick, Warehaw, Wim- 
bourne Minster, Melbury Samford, and Cerne Churches. St. Catha- 
rine’s Chapel, Abbotsbury. Stalbridge Cross. Corfe, Sandford, Bow 
and Arrow Castles. 

Sherborne was an Episcopal See from 705 to 1076, when it was trausferred 
to Sarum. Among the relics in Wimborne Mivster, where Ethelred 1. was 
buried, were pieces of our Lord’s manger, robe, and cross, some of the hairs 
of his beard, and a thorn of his crown; the blood of St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
and part of St. Agatha’s thigh! Shaftesbury nunvery, of ‘which there are now 
very inconsiderable remains, was the richest in Eugland. Ethelfleda, daughter 
of Alfred, was its first Abbess. Edward the Martyr was first buried at Ware- 
ham, but his corpse was afterwards removed to Shaftesbury. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Allen, Axe, Birt or Brit, Cale, Char, Dewlish, Frome, Ivel or Yeo, 
Liddon, Lyme, Piddle, Simene, Stour, Wey, Winterbourne 

Inland Navigation. Dorset and Somerset Canal, Poole Harbour, Stour River. 

Lakes. Luckford Lake, Abbotsbury Swannery and Decoy. ; 

Eminences and Views. Pillesdon Pen; Nettlecomb Fort; Flower’s Barrow; 
Nine Barrow Down 642 feet; Bull Barrow; East Axnolla Hill, on which 
are the sources of the Axe, Birt, and Simene; Lewesdon Hill, the subject 
of a poem by Crow, public orator of Oxford; Trendle, Hambledon, 
Woodbury, Egerdon, aud Lambart’s Castle Hills. 

Natural Curiosities. Portland Peninsula, 45 miles long, 2 miles broad, one 
rock or bed of freestone, of which St. Paul’s, and the principal edifices in 
London, are built. Cave Hole in Portland; Chesil Bank; St. Adhelm’s 
Head, off which, Jan. 6, 1786, was lost, the Halsewell East Indiaman, 
when Captain Pearse, seven ladies, and 160 other persons, perished. 
Brownsea Island; Lullworth cove and arched rock; Notlington me- 
dicinal water. 

-_— = Portland Light-Houses ; Weymouth Esplanade ; Dorchester 

aol, 


Seats. 
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Seats. Sherborne Lodge, Earl of Digby, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 





Abbotsbury, Earl of Iichester. Lullworth Castle, Thomas Weld, esq. 
Brownsea Castle, C. H. Sturt, esq. Melbury, Earl of Lichester. 
Bryanstone, E. B. Portman, esq. Merley House, (late) J. W. Willett, esq. 
Chalmington, Wm. Bower, esq. Milton Abbey, Lady Caroline Damer. 
Chettle, Rev. Wm. Chafia. More Critchill, Charles Hen. Sturt, esq. 
Compton, Robert Goodden, esq. Moreton, J. Frampton, esq. 


Dean’s Court, Sir James Hanham,bart. Parnham, Sir William Ogiander, bart. 
Downe Hall, (late) Wm. Downe, esq. Piddleton, Eari of Orford. 


Encombe, Lord Eldon. Piumber, Charles Brune, esq. 

Ewern, T. Bowyer Bower, esq. Ranston, (iate) P. W. Baker, esq. 
Frampton, F. J. Browne, esq. Sans Souci, Claude Scott, esq. 
Frome, Nicholas Gould, esq. Smedmore, Wm. Clavell, esq. 
Gauul’s, Sir Richard Carr Glyn, bart. Staibridge, Marquis of Auglesea. 
Grange, John Bond, esq. Stock, Kev. H. Farr Yeatman. 
Kingston Hall, Henry Bankes, esq. Sydling, SirJohoW yldbore Smith, bart. 


Kingston House, William Moreton Upway, G. Gould, esq. 


Pitt, esq. Whatcombe, E. M. Pleydel, esq. 
Langton, J. J. Farquharson, esq. Wimbourn St. Giles, Earl of Shaftes- 
Litchet, W. Trenchard, esq. bury. 


Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; Dorchester, 2; Bridport, 2; 
Corfe Castle, 2; Lyme Regis 2; Poole, 2; Shaftesbury, 2; Wareham, 2; 
Weymouth, and Melcombe Regis, 4; total 20. 

Produce. Freestone, Chalk, Pipe Clay, Wheat, Barley, Flax, Hemp, Sheep, 
Butter, Timber, Apples. 

Manufactures. Saii Cloth, Cables, Twine, Nets, Shirt Buttons, Baize, 
Blankets, Flannel called Swanskin, Worsted Stockings, Ale. 

POPULATION. 

Grand Divisions, 5; Hundreds, 34, and the town and county of Poole; 
Parishes, 248; Market-lowns, 22; Houses, 24,051. 

Inhabitants. Males, 57,717; Females, 66,976: total 124,693. 

Families employed in Agriculture, 12,982; in Trade, 9,607; in neither, 
4,232: total, 26,821. 

Baptisms. Males, 1,796; Females, 1,657.—WVerriages, 871.—Buria/s, Males, 


1,053; Females, 1,142. 
Towns having not less than 1000 Inhabitants; viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses, Inhab. 
Dorchester (capital) .... 364 2,546 Blandford..............- 443 2,425 
OS ee seaesunens 1,057 4,816 - Beminster .......c000. -- 454 2,290 
nn 519 38,567 Lyme Regis ............ 356 1,925 
Ney on ccc uwees 596 3,370 Weymouth,............. 439 1,747 
Wimborne Minster...... 694 3,156 Wareham.......... atied 382 1,709 
Melcombe Regis ........ 566 2,985 Swanwich, or Swanage .. 299 1,483 
Shaftesbury ............ 587 2,635 Sturminster Newton..... 325 1,461 

Total, Towns, 14; Houses, 7081; Inhabitants, 36,115. 
HISTORY. 

A.D. 781, At Portland, landed the first party of Danish robbers that visited 


England. 

833, Near Charmouth, indecisive battle between Egbert and the Danes; and 
840, near the same place, indecisive battle between Ethelwolf and the 
Danes. 

918, At Corfe castle, May 18, Edward “the Martyr,” whilst drinking, 
stabbed in the back, by order of Eifrida, his step-mother. 

1003, Dorchester taken and burnt by Sueno, king of Denmark. 

1035, At Shaftesbury, November 12, Canute died. 

1202, At Corfe castle, 22 nobles of Poictou and Anjou starved to death by 
order of the tyrant John. 

1213, At Wareham, Peter of Pomfret, who had prophesied thal John would 
lose his crown before Asceusion day, hanged with his son, although, the 
day before the time predicted, Joho had resigned his crown to the Pope's 


legate. 
1471, At 
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1471, At Weymouth, April 13, Margaret, Queen of Henry VI. her son Prince 
Edward, and Lord Wenlock, with some French troops, landed, and pro- 
ceeded to Cerne abbey, where they were joined by the Duke of Somerset, 
and Earl of Devon, whence they advanced through Somersetshire to the 
fatal field of Tewkesbury. 

1506, Into Weymouth, January, Philip, Archduke of Austria and King of 
Castile, driven by storm. 

1643, Corfe castle heroically and successfully defended in a siege of six weeks 
against Sir Walter Erle and the Parliamentarians, by the Lady of Lord 
Chief Justice Banks. 

1644, Lyme Regis gallantly defended by Colonel Ceeley and Lieutenant 
Colonel (afterwards Admiral) Blake, against repeated assaults of Prince 
Maurice and the Royalists, who lost nearly 2000 men. 

1645, Sherborn castle, August 15, defended by Sir Lewis Dyves; after a siege 
of 16 days, and several assaults, taken by Sir William Fairfax and the 
Parliamentarians. 

1645, Near Dorchester, a detachment of Parliamentarians routed by General 
Goring. 

1653, Off Portland, February 18, after three days fighting, the Dutch fleet 
under Van Tromp defeated by Admirai Blake, with the loss of 11 ships of 
war and 30 merchantmen. 

1685, At Lyme Regis, June 11, Duke of Monmouth landed, and published his 
declaration against James II. 

1685, In a ditch of an inclosure in the midst of Shag’s heath, three days aféer 
the battle of Sedgemoor, in Somersetsbire, the unhappy Duke of Mon- 
mouth taken prisoner. 

1688, At Sherborne lodge, William, Prince of Orange, was joined by George, 
Prince of Denmark, the Dukes of Ormond and Grafton, and Lord 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Ashton, Thomas, divine, Wareham, 1716. 
Baley, Walter, physiciau to Elizabeth, Portisham, 1527. 
Basket, Thomas, soldier, Dewlish (died 1530.) 
Bastard, Thomas, poet and divine, Blandford (died 1618.) 
Biogham, Sie Richard, commander in Irish wars, temp. Eliz, Bingham’s 
Melcomb. 
Bridport, Giles de, Bp. of Salisbury, consecrated 1256, Bridport. 
Bush, John, non-conformist, author of sermons, Gillingham, 1631. 
Case, John, empiric, Lyme Regis, flor..temp. Jac. II. 
Chapman, John, divine and critic, Wareham, 1704. 
Churchill, Sir Winston, author of ** Divi Britaanici,” Wooton Glanville, 1620. 
Clark, Richard, navigator, Weymouth (shipwrecked 1583.) 
Coorer, Anrnony Asucey, first Earl of Shaftesbury, Statesman, Wimborne 
St. Giles, 1621. 
Coram, ‘Thomas, founder of the Foundling Hospital, Lyme Regis, 1668. 
Creech, Thomas, poetical translator, Blandford, 1659. 
Doddington, George Bubb, Lord Melcombe, politician and poet, 1691. 
Euglebert, William, engineer to Elizabeth and James, Sherborne (died 1634.) 
Gildon, Charles, critic, poet, and dramatic writer, Gillingham, 1665. 
Gill, Roger, lusus nature, having a ruminating stomach, Wimborne, 1700. 
Glisson, Francis, physician, Rampisham (died 1677.) 
Grancer, J ames, biographical historian, Shaftesbury, 1776. 
Hallet, Joseph, non-conformist divine, and author, Bridport (died 1688.) 
Hardy, Samuel, author of “‘ Guide to Heaven,” Frampton, 1636. 
Hussey, Giles, portrait painter, Marnhull, 1710. 
Hutchins, Joho, historian of the county, Bradford Peverel, 1698. 
Lambe, Philip, non-conformist divine, and anthor, Cerne Abbas, 1622. 
Larkham, Thomas, non-conformist divine, and author, Lyme Regis, 1601. 
Lewis, Jobo, divine and antiquary, Poole, 1675. 
Lindsay, Thomas, Abp. of Armagh, Blandford, 1654. 
Lisle, Samuel, Bp. of Norwich, Blandford. 
Mather, Nathaniel, non-conformist divine, and author, Dorchester, 1630. 
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Miller, James, poet and dramatic writer, 1703. 

Morton, John, Cardinal, Abp. of Canterbury, Bere Regis, 1409. 

Morton, Robert, Bp. of Worcester (died 1497.) 

Pitt, Christopber, poet, translator of Virgil, Blandford, 1699. 

Prior, Marrnew, Poet, Wimborne, 1664. 

Russel, John, first Earl of Bedford, Statesman, Kingston Russel (died 1554.) 

Russel, Thomas, Poet, Beminster, 1762. 

Ryves, Bruno, Dean of Wiodsor, Author of “ Mercurius Rusticus,” Bland- 
ford, 1596. 

Ryves, George, Warden of Winchester, Divine, Blandford. 

Ry ves, Sir Thos. civilian, Author of ** Sea-battles,” Little Langton, died 1652. 

Sagittary, Frederick, Physician, Blandford, 1661. 

Stafford, John, Abp. of Canterbury, Chancellor of England (died 1452.) 

Srituincrceet, Eowarp, Bishop of Worcester, Author of “ Origines Sacre,” 
Cranbourn, 1635, 

Summers, Sir George, discoverer of Bermudas, Lyme (died 1610.) 

Swaffield, John, Nonconformist, Author of Sermons, Dorchester, 1625. 

Sypenuam, Tnomas, Physician, Winford Eagle, 1624. 

Templeman, Peter, Physician, Dorchester, 1711. 

Thompson, William, with one man and a boy, took a French privateer and 
sixteen men, in 1695, Poole. 

Thorabill, Sir James, painter, Melcombe Regis, 1676. 

Towers, Joseph, biographical, critical, and political Writer, Sherborne, 1737. 

Turberville, James, Bp. of Exeter, consecrated 1555, Bere Regis. 

Turberville, Sir Pagan, one of the conquerors of Glamorgan in 1091, Bere Regis: 

Wake, Edward, establisher of Corporation of Sons of the Clergy, Blandford. 

Wake, William, Loyalist Divine and Sufferer, Wareham (died 1661.) 

Wake, William, Abp. of Canterbury, polemic writer, Blandford, 1657. 

Watpote, Horace, Earl of Orford, polite writer, Wareham, 1717. 

Wesley, Samuel, Divine and Pyet, Winterbourn Whitchurch, 1666. 

Wheler, Maurice, first publisher ofO xfordAlmanack in 1673,WimbourneSt.Giles. 

Wiuuts, Browne, Aatiquary, Blandford St. Mary, 1682. 

Winniffe, Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, Sherborne, 1584. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Corfe Castle for a short time, in 1327, was the prison of Edward 11.—The 
first chemical experiments of Boyle were made at Stalbridge in 1647.—Sixty- 
seven persong were executed in different parts of this Cousty, by order of 
Judge Jeffreys, for rebellion in 1685.—At Wimborne St. Giles, is one of the 
finest grottos in England: it cost 10,000/,— From Weymouth, Packets said 
for Jersey and Guernsey, 1a 1789, their Majesties first visited that place.— 
In St. Ma*y’s, Wareham, is the Monument of Hutchins, Historian of the 
County.—in Sherborne Church is a tablet to the memory of a sou and daugh- 
ter of William Lord Digby, with an Epitaph by Pope. — Aug. 6, 1616, at 
Dorchestef, 2 Churches and 300 houses; and June 4, 1731, at Blandford 


Forum, 14 persons, the Church, Town-hall, Alms-house, Free-school, and all 
Byrrko. 


the houses, excepting 40, were desteoyed by fire. 


——S 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 6. 
I SHOULD be much gratified by 
any particulars of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith (or Smyth) of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, M.A. 172..; who 
was six years Rector of St. Jobn’s, 
at Nevis; and who in 1745, published 
some account of that Island, being at 
that time Vicar of St. Mary’s, in 
Bedford. When was he presented to 
that Living? When did he die? A 
copy of his Epitaph, if he bas one, 
would, perhaps, answer these queries. 
Might | also ask some Correspond- 
eal at or near Beverley, fur the Epi- 
Gent. Mag. January, 1817. 
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taph on the Rev. W. Ward, a learned 
ieee in that town, who died 
ia 1772? Or the Epitaph in St. John’s 
Church, Leeds, on the Rev. T. Bar- 
nard, another worthy schoolmaster, 
who died in 1750. Or some Hampshire 
friend for the Epitaph at Boldre, on the 


Rev. W. Gilpiu. Biocrapuicvs. 
ES 
Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 8. 
* Who shall decide when Doctors dis- 
agree ?”” 

WAS led by the commendations 
bestowed in your Voluwe LXNXXV. 
Part I. p. 611, on a Werk entitled, 
Syw- 
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high authority, that “If the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the 


Symbolical Illustrations of the His- 
tory of England, by Miss Rundall of 
Bath, to possess myself of that Vo- 
Jume; and it is but justice to acknow- 
ledge that I have found no occasion 
to regret the purchase. 

Having for some time been occu- 
a in the education of youth, and 

come deeply impressed with a con- 
viction of the difficulties which lie in 
the way of success, arising from the 
volatility and distaste so often mani- 
fested by the object of my care and 
attention, [ feltno prejudice aguinst 
any plan which protessed to facilitate 
my purpose and lighten my labours; 
and | confess | haye found Miss Run- 
dall’s Book a most bappy auxiliary. 

But while I do justice lo ingenuity 
and labour, laudabiy bestowed by a 
female on one of the most important 
objects which can interest svuciety, I 
canvot refrain from expressing some 
surprise and regret at the trealment 
her Work has experienced from a 
contemporary critic, the Quarterly 
Review. The sarcastic sneers of that 
Writer, Mr. Urban, may, perhaps, 
gratify the vicious taste of the age, 
but will do little towards promoting 
the real interests of Science; with re- 
ference to which | hesitate vot to af- 
firm, that no man, who has them 
really at heart, can treat with con- 
tempt any projected improvement in 
education. 

I looked in vain, in the Article in 
the Quarterly Review, for any thing 
like a discussion of the merits of Miss 
Rundall’s Performance, or any esti- 
mate of her ingenuity and applica- 
tion; instead of which | found mis- 
apprehension and mis-statement in 
abundance. In no part were these 
more evident, than in the unfounded 
notion that Miss Rundall’s plates were 
designed to explain her letter-press, 
and in giving a quotation from M. Von 
Feinagie’s Treatise on Pueumonics, as 
a sample of Miss Rundull’s Work. 

Thus much | deemed due to truth 
and candour, which appear to me to 
have been as egreg:ously violated by 
the Quarterly Reviewer, as they were 
punctually observed in your own Cri- 
tique (just referred to) on the same 
Book. I will not further trespass 
upon you, Mr. Urban, than by merely 
expressing my regret that the public 
taste should be, in any, even the 
smallest degree, subject to the direc- 
tion of such blind guides; because, 
though the adage is trite, it stands on 


pit.” Canpipus, 
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Another Shaksperian Pedigree, and 
“ Suaksvere” the true mode of 
spelling che Name. 

Mr. Urean, London, Dec. 8. 
[* furtherance, primarily, of an 

attempt to ascertain and establish 
one cerlain mode of spelling the 

Name of SHaxksreret, (viz. the mode 

used by himself, or his Contempora- 

ries, and if possible, the Contempo- 
raries of his family), and secondarily, 
of a desire to elicit, elucidate, and 
accomplish (by degrees) a more ample 
and authentic History of the Family, 

I sume months ago began the compil- 

ation of the accompanying Pepicres, 

which | pow request of you to insert 
in your highly-respected Magazine, 
from the alleged Transcript of the 

Parish Registers of Strattord-upon- 

Avon, given by Mr. Malone, in his 

Edition of Shakspere of 1790, 

You have, | observe, recently * 
published exact copies from the Strat- 
ford Registers, of the eatries thereon, 
in memory of the family and con- 
nexions of Shakspere, together with a 
Peoicres of the Shakspere and Hart 
families, for Mr. R. b.W heler of Strat- 
ford. Without here entering in! ode 
tails, in evidence of the composition 
of my Pedigree having originated 
with myself, it may, 1 hope, be suffi- 
cient for me to state, that Mr. R. 
Wheler saw it, before his appeared 
in print ; as will be found proved by 
the European Magazine for Septem- 
ber last; and that his seeing it arose 
from my sending it to him to correct, 
as to the spelling of the Sir-name of 
Shakspere, by the Registers them- 
selves. 

By the print of Mr. R. Wheler’s 
copies of the Registers, | have cor- 
rected my copy of Mr. Malone's im- 
perfect transcript; and from that, so 
far as it extends, perfected my Pedi- 

ree: but as I found, upon compar- 
ing it with Mr. R. Wheler’s Pedi- 
gree, that he had deduced it from 
other sources than the Stratford Re- 
gisters (though not minutely) to so 
recent a period as 1806, | have taken 
advantage of his collections, and, 
without further investigation (though 
with direct acknowledgment of it, 





* In the Number for Sept. last, p. 304. 
; aud 
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and in a distinct type*), added the 
latter part of his Pedigree to mine. 

For the two Pedigrees themselves, 
they differ materially : mine embrac- 
ing some biographical notices that 
may be depended upow, which will at 
least be of use, | hope, as an index to 
assist the memory ; and Mr. R. Whe- 
ler’s extending to names and dates 
only: «od even those names not be- 
ing speli (as in mine) according to the 
Registers: and they not only differ 
as to the limits of their contents, but 
also, in some degree, in arrangement; 
beic= founded upon distivet hypo- 
thses respecting the marriages of 
Shakspere’s father, and the number 
of children he may have had: and 
which of them is nearest the truth 
mast remain undecided, till chance 
discovers testimonies not at present 
known to exist. 

It is a pity that the Stratford Re- 
gisters extant do not commence till 
1558, 20 years after their first institu- 
tion, as in the Registers of those 20 
years, perhaps the testimonies want- 
ing might have been found t. Mr. 
R. Wheler has cited Gibbon’s “ In- 
troductio ad Latinam Blazoniam,” as 
stating Church Registers not kept 
till 1540; and “ Jacob's Law Dic- 
tionary,” as an authority that the 
were ‘nstituted by Lord Cromvdil, 
while he was Vicar-General to Henry 
VIII. in 1523: Neither of those dates, 
however, seems to be quite correct: 
They certainly originated with Lord 
Cromwell whilst he was Vicar-Gene- 
ral; but he was not appointed to 
that office till the 18th of July, 28th 
Henry VIII. being in 1536; and his 
injunction for keeping the Registers 
is, no doubt truly, recorded to have 
been issued in Sept. 30 Henry VIII. 
being in 1538. See Stowe’s Chronicle, 
by Howes, edit. 1631, pp. 573, and 
575--6; Gibson's Codex, 229; and 
Nelson's Rights of the Clergy, title 
* Register.” Cardinal Wolsey did 
not die till 1530, and till 1529, Crom- 
well was hardly kaown; and upon 
the 28th of July, 1540, (then Earl of 
Essex) he was beheaded. 

As to other variances between the 
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two Pedigrees, they will best speak 
for themselves: Mr. R. Wheler’s 
comprehends more than mine, as to 
collaterals of the Shakspere con- 
nexions, which seemed te me unne- 
cessary, and of conjectural matter, 
which | considered improper; but 
with regard to persons of the name 
of Shakspere, or even of the same 
name aod @ra with any of the Shak- 
sperian coonexions, between whom, 
though at present undetected, there 
may have been some degree of kin- 
dred, and some other little matters 
of peculiar circumstance, or curious 
concurrence together, mine will be 
found rather more diffusive than his. 

My motive for inserting those par- 
ticularswas to assist fulure researches 
into the family-history; and for the 
same reason [ could now communi- 
cate some others of the same descrip- 
tion ; of an interesting character, and 
as yet unpublished, shewing new 
sources opened for inquiry by the cu- 
rious, as to the History of the Poet's 
family. But want of leisure at pre- 
sent cow pels me to abstain. 

My adoption of the antiquated spell- 
ing of “ Suausrere,” in preference 
to either of the modern readings, 
** SHaxspga@re” and “* Suaxkespear,” 
is upon the principle, that the ortho- 
graphy of names, which is arbitcary, 
should continue certain, and unde- 
parted from, in all.ages. ut for the 
difference in spelling, between the 
names of Ben Jonson and Jr. Joun- 
son, we should have great difficulty 
in understanding which of them was 
intended, upon finding them quoted 
without their primary distinctions. 

The orthography of the Parish- 
Registers, adhered to in the follow- 
ing Pedigree, shews clearly, that 
THE Patronymic of our Bard was 
* Snaxksrere; aod that the sir- 
name ef his Children, upon their Bap- 
tism, as well as of himself, upon his 
Burial, was the same, and I think it 
must be admiticd, that “* Suaksrens” 
was the most general, and approved 
mode of spelling the Name, till arre® 
the Bard's time. 

Yours, &c. @irasxasotnzos. 








* Old English. 


+ If, however, such Registers ever existed, it is possible they may still be extant 
(though perhaps not known to be so) in the Registry of the Bishop's Court, to 
which they were annually to be returned: the Canon of James Ll. under which the 
present Registers bave been preserved, was imperative upon the Parishes to keep 
and preserve them from so far back only as 1558, the first year of the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Prisoner of Chillon, and other 
Poems. By Lord Byron, 8vo. pp. 60. 
Murray. 

She > peculiar facility with which 

Lord Byron pours forth his 


“ uppremeditated strains” is not less_ 


astonishing, than the sublimity of ideas 
and strength of language which are 
generally discoverable in his writings 
—we say generally, because there 
now and then occur prosaic passages, 
which m a Bard of inferior fame 
would not be tolerated. To particu- 
larize would be invidious, as the No- 
ble Author is himself aware of the 
“homely phrase” in some of them. 
The Grave of Churchill here stands 
prominent. But to us it is a more 
pleasing task to point out beauty, 
than to seek tor blemishes. 

On the whole, a line waich has beet 
somewhat tow much ridiculed, may 
strictly be applied to Lord Byron: 


**None but himself can be his parallel.” 


The principal feature of the pre- 
sent publication is * The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” an affecting story, pathetic- 
ally and elegantly told in Lord By- 
ron’s best style, and introduced by 
the following Sonvet : 


* Eternal Spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou 
art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can 
bind ; [sign’d— 
And when thy sons to fetters are cun- 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s day- 
less gloom, [tyrdom, 
Their country conquers with their mar- 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every 
wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a boly place, 
And thy sad floor aw altar—for ’twas 
trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were 
a sod, [efface ! 
By Bonnivard !—May none those marks 
For they appeal from tyranny toGod,”’ 
The Poem is illustrated by an in- 
teresting memoir, of whichthe author 
“ was not sufficiently aware when the 
Poem was composed,” or, he adds, 


“I should have endeavoured to dig- 
nify the subject by an attempt to cele- 
brate his courage and his virtues. Some 
account of his life will be found in a 
note appended to the “ Sonnet on Chil- 
lon,” with which I have been furnished 

Gent. Mac. January, 1817. 


by the kindness of a citizen of that Re- 
public which is still proud of the me- 
mory of a man worthy of the best age of 
antient freedom.” 

We shall copy another Sonnet, as 
more easily detached than some of tbe 
other articles ; 

** Rousseau — Voltaire — our Gibbon — 
and de Staé| — (thy shore, 

Leman! * these names are worthy of 

Thy shore of names like these, wert 

thou no more, [recall : 
Their memory thy remembrance would 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 

But they bave made them lovelier, for 

the lore [core 

Of mighty minds doth hallow in the 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 

Where dwelt the wise and wondreus ; 

but by thee [feel, 
How much more, Lake of Beauty! do we 

In sweetly gliding o’er thy crystal sea, 
The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 

Which of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory 

real!” 

We regret that the beautiful Stan- 
zas in p. 24 are nol addressed to Lady 
Byron; and lament that there should 
be the slightest cause for some of the 
lamentable allusions in “* Darkness,” 
and * The Dream.” 


2, The Shepherd’s Hunting. By George 
Wither. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1633, collated with the Editions of 
1615 and 1620. With a Preface con- 
taining an Account of the Author’ s Fa- 
mily, and a List of his Poetical Works." 
London, printed by T. Bensley, 1814, 
12mo, pp. 71. 

THE fashion of reprinting scarce 
old English books, particularly Po- 
etry, which had attained its height 
about two years ago, has for some 
time been on its wane. Perhaps it 
had been carried too far; but much 
is to be conceded to the generous 
zeal, which may sometimes have out- 
run prudence, and sometimes taste, 
As long as our notice —_ have 
been attributed to some selfish pur- 
pose ; to adesire of promoting a sale; 
or an anxiety to secure approbation 
to an uncertain enterprise, we were 
silent. The impression of the beauti- 
ful little Poem now before us is stated 
to have been limited to an hundred 
copies, and the whole of this small 
edition, we understand, has been long 
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since sold ; and we are now at liberty 
to give a calm and unsuspected judg- 
ment upon it, 

In the last thirty years the name of 
GrorceWiruer has been continually 
mentioned, and no where more often 
than in our own pages, as an insiance 
ofthe unjust oblivion which frequently 
has overshadowed our Poets of for- 
mer ages. There are those who have 
received this example of the position 
with doubt, or coldness, or contempt. 
The witticisms of the Versifiers of 
Charles the Second’s Court, or the 
mean sarcasms of Pope, have consi- 
dered this attempt to revive the me- 
mory of the old Puritanical rhymer, 
as they call him, as the unchas- 
tized enthusiasw of antiquarian bi- 
gotry. That there are antiquarian 

igots, of crude kuowledge, and utter 
want of fancy, feeling, aod learning, 
no one of classical acquirements or 
cultivated mind will deny ; but that 
there are po forgotten writings which 
deserve revival, aud that the pursuit 
of literary antiquities is confined to 
the ignorant and the dull, none but 
the stupid and the prejudiced will as- 
sert, 

Within these few months we have 
Seen it argued in more thap one work 
of crilicism, that the reign of King 
James I. was a reign of genius, much 
misrepresented, and unjustly decried. 
We suspect that this opmion has 
sprung in some froma love of singu- 
larity, and in othersfrom a very super- 
ficial and confused acquaintance with 
the era of which they were speaking. 
It was an age, of which the writings 
partook of the character of its Mo- 
narch ; pedantic, subtle, unnatural, 
and frivolous. We except those 
whose character was formed, and 
fame established, under the glorious 
sceptre of his Predecessor. Their 
names are too bright to demand a re- 
cital here. 

Wither had a genius and cast of his 
Own; not, perhaps, very vigorous; nor 
much endowed with the higher powers 
of invention or fancy: but easy, co- 
pious, sensible ; full of matter, as well 
as fluent in language; sensibly im- 
pressed with all the varying shades of 
moral opinion ; and elevated with the 
dignity of poetical endowment. 

** —-Not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d 

long, [song.” 
But stoop’d te Truth, and moraliz’d his 


Wither had been imprisoned for 
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certain Satires, entitled, Abuses Stript 
and Whipt, 1613, &c. and a Satire to 
the King, 1614, &c. in which he had 
made free with the corrupt and abo- 
minable manners of the Court and 
City. The present Poem, containing 
Certain Eclogues, was written during 
his confinement in the Marshalsea, 
and first published in 1615. They are 
dialogues, and open with one between 
the poet Philarete and his friend Willy 
(William Browne, the pastoral poet), 
who, visiting him in his prison, finds 
that conscious innocence keeps him 
cheerful under his sufferings. 
ln the 3d Eclogue he says, 
—— “Though my body here in prison 
rot, [forgot ; 
And my wrong'd Satires seem awhile 
Yet, when both fame and life have left 
those men, 
My verse and 1 ll revive and live again. 
So, thus enclos’d, I bear Affliction’s load, 
But with more true content than some 
abroad ; 
For, whilst their thoughts do feel my 
scourge’s sting, [and sing !’’ 
In bands I’ll leap and dance, and laugh 
The 4th Eclogue consists of Phil- 
arete’s (Wither’s) Encouragement to 
Willy (Browne) “to sing out his Pas- 
torals.” Willy says, 
— “The Pastoral I sung 
Is by some suppos’d to be 
By a strain too high for me: 
So they kindly let me gain 
But my labour for my pain. 
Trust me, 1 do wonder why 
They should me my own deny. 
Though I’m young, | scorn to flit 
On the wings of borrow'd wit.” 
Philarete replies in many beautiful 
lines, of which the following are part: 


** Never did the Nine impart 

The sweet secrets of their art 

Unto any that did scorn 

We should see their favours worn. 

Therefore, unto those that say, 

Where they pleas’d to sing a lay 

They could do’t, and will not tho’, 

This I speak, for this | know, 

None e’er drunk the Thespian spring, 

And knew how, but he did sing! 

For that once infus’d in man 

Makes him shew ’t, do what he ean. 

Nay, those that do only sip 

Or but e’en their fingers dip 

In that sacred fount, poor elves, 

Of that brood will shew themselves : 

Yea, in hope to gain them fame, 

They will speak, though to their 
shame. 

Let those then at thee repine 

That by their wits measure thine. 
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Needs those songs must be thine own; 

And that one day will be known.” 

The Poet soon afterwards breaks 
out into the following noble apos- 
trophe to Poetry: 

** Poesy, thou sweet’st content 

That e’er Heaven to mortals lent ; 

Though they as a trifie leave thee, 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive 

thee ; 

Though thou be to them a scorn, 

That to nought but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee! 

Tho’ our wise ones call thee madness, 

Let me never taste of gladness, 

If I love not thy mad’st fits 

More than all their greatest wits; 

And tho’ some, too seeming holy, 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
_ What makes knavesand fools of them.” 

The limits of our Review will per- 
mit no farther extracts. It ean 
scarcely be expected that the whole 
of these Eclogues are in a spirit of si- 
milar excellence, but they are seldom 
either tedious or unpoetical ; though 
the fault of diffuseness too generally 
pervades them. Now and then the 
accentuation appears inbarmonious 
to a mere modern ear: and there is 
something prosaic in the texture of the 
diction. The last edition was, we be- 
lieve, as long ago as 1633; and al- 
though there had been three prior im- 
pressions, 1615, 1620, and 1623, yeta 
copy was seld »m to be found, except 
in the libraries of the curious. 

The present is a beautiful little vo- 
lume asa specimen of typography ; 
and surely the attraction of modern 
printing is not to be despised, even by 
those whose principal attention is en- 
gaged by the matter rather than the 
dress of a work. It is dedicated to 
Mr. Park by Sir Egerton Brydges, who, 
among otber “7 of his ardent 
love of old English Poetry, has taken 
on himself the cost and trouble of this 
reprint. 

it will surely at last become matter 
of general wonder, how, while many 
of the contemptibie versifiers of the 
latter half of the 17th century conti- 
nue to have their scribblings pre- 
served among the body of our National 
Poets, a selection from the produc- 
tions of men of so much genius as 
Wither should never have been at- 
tempted to be inserted among them. 
The political prejudices, which after 
the Restoration sunk him into neglect 
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and disgrace, must long have ceased 
to Operate ; and the party pamphlets, 
in rhyme as well asin prose, by which 
he degraded his pen, and brought into 
doubt the nobler talents of his better 
days, wight have been easily separated, 
and left in their merited obscurity 
without regret. 

In Wither’s private character there 
seems to have been a stroug mixture 
of good and evil—a factious spirit; an 
i!l-regulated ambition; a busy and 
meddling temper ; and a doubtful and 
unchastized taste: He appears to have 
been an egotist, grasping, querulous, 
and conceited. The active concern he 
took in the troubled waters of those 
times brought him first into suspi- 
cion, then into disrepute, and lastly 
into proscription, He wanted at least 
prudence, and that self-command, 
and reserve, which secures respect. 
He was therefore continually left to 
poverty, scoffs, and revilings. A 
candid and sagacious perusal of his 
writings will, however, not easily re- 
fuse belief to his continual protesta- 
tions of innocence and good intentiog ; 
nor be unaffected by the perpetaal 
recurrence of pathetic and virtuous 
sentiments which adorn and dignify 
numerous passages of hisbest and even 
of his worst compositions. It was his 
lot to fall on dangerous times, too se- 
vere for the trial of his versatile and 
restless spirit. 

The mind of Wither was one of 
those to whose Muse the atmosphere 
of the city and the turmoils of business 
seem to have been fatal. Those po- 
etical images which adoro his youth- 
ful effusions, seldom occur in his latter 
rhymes, which grew more and more 
flat aad colloquial ashe became deeper 
engaged in party polities and sectarian 
contests. Even inthem,however, there 
are occasional passages of sentiment 
dignified in themselves, and striking 
from the simple force with which they 
are expressed. 


3. Fidelia, a Love Epistle. By George 
Wither. A new Edition, from the 
Edition of 1619, &c. London, printed 
by T. Bensley, 1815, 12mo, pp. 42. 


THIS reprint, by the same Editor, 
is uniform with the last. The Poem, 
in five-feet couplets, has many in- 
teresting passages; but perbaps its 
extreme prolixity of style renders it, 
on the whole, inferior to the * Shep- 
herd’s Hunting.” 

4, Nympha 
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4. Nympha Libethus; or, the Cotswold 
Muse. By Clement Barksdale, 4./. 
of Sudeley, in Gloucestershire. First 
printed 1651. Anew Edition. London, 
printed by Bensley, | 816, 12mo, pp. 105. 
THIS is also by the sume Editor, 

and printed uniform with the two 

Poems of Wither already mentioned. 

The original Edition is among the 

rarest of our old Poetry; and is more 

valuable for the notices it contains of 
contemporary friends and authors, 
than for its poetical merit. 


5. Hymns and Songs of the Church. By 

George Wither. 4 new Edition, with 

@ Preface by the Editor, London, 

1815, 8v0. pp. 306. 

IT is to be regretted that this little 
volume was not printed uniform with 
the two other Poems of the same Au- 
thor already mentioned, more espe- 
cially as it came from the same Press, 
under the care of the same Editor. 


6. Poems by Thomas Stanley, Esq. Re- 
inted from the Edition of 1651. 
ndon, 1814, sm. 8vo. pp. 107. 

A NEW Impression of these origi- 
nal Poems, by that eminent Greck 
scholar the learned Editor of Aischy- 


lus, was a very acceptable and useful 


present to the curious. There isa 
en deal of ingenious elegance, a 
ittle tainted with an over-ambition of 
ornament and conceit, in these com- 
positions. 


7. Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus. /Vith 
other Translations. By Thomas Stan- 
ley, Esq. First printed 1651. A new 
Edition, with a Preface Critical and 
Biographical. London, 1815, sm, 8vo. 
pp. 276. 

THESE Translations are by the 
same Author, and come from the 
same Editor as the five foregoing Re- 
privts. The manner in which the 
Translations are executed, when ex- 
amined with reference to the time at 
which they first appeared, is very ad- 
rairable; and the Notes abound in a 
profusion of classical learning, and 
taste. 


8. Peenis vy John Hall, of Durham, The 
Second Edition. Reprinted from the 
Edition of 1646. London, 1816, sm. 
8vo. pp. 145. 

JOHN HALL was the friend of 
Stanley ; and dedicates these Poems 
to him. He died 1656, xt. 29. His 
early geuius and acquirements amazed 
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the University of Cambridge, where 
he was educated. In these produc- 
tions there is rather mental vigour 
than poctical gift. 

These seven little volumes are 
brought together as a directory to the 
collectors of old English Literature. 
There has not been ruom to expatiate 
on any of these works, except the 
first. Perhaps a future opportunity 
may be afforded to say something 
more of the others. 


9. The History and Antiquities of the 
See and Cathedral Church of Norwich. 
Iliustrated with Views, Plans, Sec- 
tions, Detai's, &c. By John Britton, 
F.S.A. 4to, Lougman and Co. 


WE have to congratulate the pub- 
lick on the appearance of this work, 
consisting of 24 plates, a wood cut, 
which forms the title page, and about 
90 pages of letter-press. 

We have frequeutly been surprised 
and dissatisfied at the miserable and 
inaccurate engravings of the last cen- 
tury; particularly those of Grose’s 
Antiquities, and also the incorrect 
specimens published in County Histo- 
ries, which, however meritorious in 
their historical details, have some- 
times been overloaded with the or- 
dinary monuments of different pa- 
rishes, and the number of bells spe- 
cified in the Churches; while the 
architecture of antient and curious 
buildings has been entirely over- 
looked. 

Of the specimens of engraving pub- 
lished since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, perhaps those of ** Hearne and 
Byrne’s Antiquities” may be reckoned 
the best of ihe kind ; buteven io that 
work, which is only to be considered 
as a selection of picturesque subjects, 
or mere landscapes, there is great in- 
accuracy in the details of the buildings. 
Since that time, several others have 
followed, differing in form and execu- 
tion ; not only picturesque landscapes, 
but remains of antiquity, are repre- 
senled by architectural drawings, with 
plans, sections, and minute details of 
mouldings, capitals of columns, &c. 

It isnot our intention to enumerate 
the different publications of the pre- 
sent time, as it would be almost ead- 
less to mention the labours of ing 
artists > their merits must stand or fa 
on the degree of success they meet 
from the publick; and it would perbape 
be deemed an act of injustice to spea 4 

° 
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of the works of any one individual 
without mentioning all. 

After having completed the publi- 
cation of the magnificent Cathedral of 
Salisbury, which has been already no- 
ticed ; from the great expence attend- 
ing that work, we are coucerned to 
find that the author has derived little 
emolument. But, to shew that he has 
acted honourably towards the various 
subscribers, we shall here quote from 
the Preface of that work : 


“‘ The time of laying the foundation 

of a great edifice, and that of complet- 
ing4t, are epochs of rejoicing and plea- 
sure to the Architect; but these emo- 
tions spring from different causes. On 
the first occasion they arise from the 
mingled feelings of hope, solicitude, and 
confidence ; on the second, from a con- 
sciousness of having fulfilled an arduous 
duty, and of having accomplished a task 
which involved his fortune or ruin, his 
fame or disgrace, It is thus with an 
honest and anxious Author: he com- 
mences his labours with hope, prose- 
cutes them with unceasing solicitude, 
and generally finishes them with joy. 
This joy, however, is not positive and 
confirmed; for he has yet to pass the 
fiery ordeal of public criticism, and run 
the gauntlet of rigorous scrutiny. He 
is doomed to be tried in many and va- 
rious courts; and he will be singu- 
larly fortunate to escape without severe 
admonition, or harsh condemnation. The 
invidious and cruel Judge is regardless 
of the Author’s sensibility, and of his 
property. 
‘No higher court his sentence to controul, 
He hangs, or he reprieves, as he thinks fit.” 
The writer of the present volume, there- 
fore, trusts that the experienced Critic, 
and the learned Antiquary, will exercise 
all their candour and charity in examining 
its contents; for he is fearful that such 
persons may find it defective, and detect 
many real faults. In justice to himself, 
however, he must observe, that he has 
exerted no small degree of caution and 
labour to render it superior to the ori- 
ginal proposals. In the number and 
style of the engravings, and in the 
quantity of the letter-press, he bas ex- 
ceeded his promise ; and in every part 
of the work has incurred an expence 
much beyond the first calculation, and 
greater than can be repaid by the sale 
of the whele impression.” 

And in a note the author explains, 
that, : 

*‘ The original Prospectus only pro- 
mised 30 engravings, and about 80 
pages of letter-press; whereas 31 plates, 
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with 3 wood-cuts, and nearly double 
the quantity of literary matter, are now 
given.” 

In the Preface to the Antiquities of 
Norwich Cathedral, the author com- 
mences thus: 

** Sanguine expectations are very fre- 
quently terminated by mortifying disap- 
pointment ; but nothing of originality, 
difficulty, or importance, would ever be 
undertaken, were not the mind of man 
impelled by some degree of. enthusiasm, 
The common and beaten track of life is 
easily pursued ; but to scale the pathless 
mountain, or to explore the devious 
forest, is only to be effected by the 
courageous and enterprisimg traveller, 
Should be not make any essential disco- 
veries, he will obtain that satisfaction 
which can only be derived from ocular 
demonstration.”’ 

The author is auxious lo produce a 
** respectable, handsome, and interest- 
ing work ; yne calculated to please the 
eye, and afford some instruction and de- 
light to the mind. He would gladly give 
full satisfaction to the most fastidious 
Critic ; but continually finds obstacles in 
his way, and difficulties to thwart his 
best intentions,” &c. 

He next condemns the partiality of 
local or provincial antiquaries in pre- 
ferring Cathedrals in their own imme- 
diate ncighbourhood to those of other 
places, without considering that all 
have their different merits or defects. 

He next returns his thanks to the 
“liberal Critics, who have fairly and 
candidly reviewed the History, &c. of 
Salisbury Cathedral.” 


We would advise bim not to pay 
the least attention ‘*to invidious, ano- 
nymous Critics;” but stand secure on 
the firm foundations of his works. 

In preparing the publication Mr. 
Britton acknowledyzes the assistance of 
several noblemen and gentlemen, and 
thus concludes the Preface: 


“In the letter-press the Author has 
endeavoured to give a condensed and 
connected narrative of ail the principal 
events connected with the Cathedral ; 
has pointed out the different styles, eras, 
and characteristic features of the archi- 
teeture of the Church; and has also 
given a few biographical anecdotes of 
the different prelates. The chronologi- 
cal lists of bishops, kings, &c. and 
dates of the church, it is hoped, will be 
found useful. Although all the boeks 
specified in the following list have been 
examined, yet the Author has derived 
the greater part of the preceding narra- 

tive 
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‘ive from Blomefield’s History, &e. of 
Norwich,” 

The work now under notice is di- 
vided into fuur chapters. 

The first relates tothe 
**Kingdom and Bishopric of East-An- 
glia. The latter successively fixed at 
Duawich, North-E!mbam, and Thetford. 
Brief notices of the Bishops of those 
Sees, to the year 1091. 

*Chap. I. Historical notices concern- 
ing the removal of the See: foundation 
and building of the new Cathedral: state 
of Norwich at that time : animosity be- 
tween the Jews and Monks: burning ofthe 
Churcb and Monastery, and other events 
connected with the See and Church.” 

The matter of these Chapters, al- 
though chiefly collected from Blome- 
field and others, is well arranged and 
digested. From such a mass of curious 
information, we shall only advert to 
the quarrels between the citizens and 
the convent: it appears that the dis- 
pute originated with the Prior, for 
which account we must refer the rea- 
der to the work itself, p. 20—24. 

“Chapter III. Description of the 
form, arrangement, and construction of 
the Church : also of its exterior and in- 
terior style of design and ornaments; 
and of the various portions of the edi- 
fice, with reference to the accompany- 
ing prints.” 

The Cathedral, Mr. Britton de- 
scribes, as a specimen of antient An- 
glo-Norman architecture, to be 


“highly curious and interesting; and 
more particularly so from some peculi- 
arities of form and ornament. Raised 
under the dynasty of Norman Kings and 
Norman Prelates, we naturally expect 
to find some similitude to the Churches 
and Architecture of Normandy; and 
hence we are also justified in using the 
term Norman, rather than Saxon or 
Gothic, as desiguative of the prevailing 
style of this edifice.” 

After a general description of the 
Cathedral, the author reters us to the 
Plates; and having described the 
ground-plan (Plate 1.) he notices afew 
of the most ancient monuments of the 
Charch,without eacumbering thework 
with those of more subsequent date. 

There are twelve perspective views, 
taken from different parts of the Ca- 
thedral, besides two of the Gates— 
five plates of plans and sections, and 
five of architectural details. In the 
description of these, Mr. Britton’s re- 
marks and observations are in general 
judicious and correct. The perspec- 
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tive views are selected with great 
judgment, as a work adapted for the 
amusement of the generality of sub- 
scribers and connoisseurs, while not a 
few specimens are also inserted to 
gratify the eyes of architects and lo- 
vers of accurate delineation; and the 
author appears to be perfectly aware 
of the taste, the feelings, or opinions, 
of the present day, froin the success of 
his former works. 

It would exceed our limits to follow 
the author through the description of 
all the plates: but we cannot avoid 
inserting a passage concerning the 
carved letters upon Erpingham’s Gate, 
which have puzzled several antiqua- 
ries. 


** An inscription, repeated four times, 
on a scroll in the Erpingham Gate. This 
word, or abbreviation, has excited much 
doubt and speculation. Blomefield, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and most writers since 
his time, read it Pz#Na, or PENA, for 
penance ; but Dr. Sayer suggests a more 
probable and plain exposition, by read- 
ing it YeENK, an abbreviation of think, 
or thank, a mot, or motto, of Erping- 
ham, and expressive of bis thanks for 
the Bishop’s pardon. This epinion is 
almost confirmed by a motto on a ring 
found at Wymondham, in Norfolk, with 
the works ** Yank God of all; and by 
an inscription, often repeated, on the 
church of Great Ponton, Lincolnshire, 
of * Thynke God of all’.” P. 89, 40. 


After the description of the Pilates 
follow some judicious and discrimi- 
nating observations on the general 
character of the Cathedral, in these 
words: 


**As an object of architectural anti- 
quity, the Cathedral Church of Norwich 
is peculiarly interesting; for it com- 
prises in its different members many 
curieus specimens of architecture, and 
sume forms and features of unique cha- 
racter. Compared with many other Ca- 
thedrals, it is, however, small in size, 
and meagre in embellishment, Its 
Transepts are narrow; the Ailes of the 
Nave are smal! and low; the East endand 
North side are dilapidated and ragged ; 
almost the whole surface of the building 
presents a ruinous appearance; the 
North side of the Nave is obscured and 
darkened by a mass of trees in the Bi- 
shop’s garden.” 


To this we may add, that the great 
accumulation of the soil against the 
walls, particularly on the North side 
of the nave (being several feet above 
the pavement of the Church), —_ 
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tend to injure the walls above the 
foundation. 

We do not agree with Mr. Britton, 
that the houses being attached to the 
South-west of the Cathedral injure 
the effect of the building: on the con- 
trary, they rather tend to increase its 
magnificence. If we could suppose 
all the houses in Ludgate-bill, or in 
Cheapside, to be taken away, to open 
the view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
magnificent effect of that building 
would be weakened. — The view of 
St. Paul's from the Thames is parti- 
cularly grand, when seen rising over 
the houses: this would lose much of 
its consequence if these subordinate 
buildings were removed. We have 
often witnessed the appearance of 
maguificence in a castle or palace, 
when seen rising out of a wood, giv- 
ing the buildings an imaginary depth 
and size by concealing their base. 

The author next mentions the dif- 
ferent Chapels in the Cathedral, and 
then describes the mischief done in the 
rebeilion of 1643 to the Church and 
adjoining Palace and Deanery. 

In page 49 is a curious passage from 
Bishop Hall, which accounts for our 
frequently finding specimens of antient 
painted glass of images without their 
heads. 

Then follows the account of the re- 
pairs and alterations of the Cathedral 
under Deaus Croft and Builock ; and 
lastly, in the present century, great im- 
provement was made to the interior 
by clearing away the thick covering 
of whitewash: but we have to lament 
the taste for destroying an open stone 
screen, the removing the monument 
of Dame Elizabeth Calthorpe, but 
more particularly for taking away the 
most beautifulcarved oak doors which 
stood within the arch built by Bishop 
Hart. 

There are different opinioas con- 
cerning the present rage for improve- 
ment in our Cathedrals, in clearing 
away tombs, screens, &c. under an 
idea of making a grand display, or eye 
trap, as at Salisbury, &c. We shoald 
very much doubt the taste of any per- 
son who should venture to recom- 
mend the destruction of the monu- 
ments of Westminster Abbey, and 
Heury Vilth’s Chapel, for the sake of 
one uninterrupted view of the whole 
building; which would tend to destroy 
every degree of intricacy, so much 
admired in our Cathedrals. 
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In page 48, the Chapel in the Pa- 
lace is mentioned as the work of Bi- 
shop Reynolds, without any notice 
being taken of the'curious windows 
of the style of Edward the Second’s 
time, and evidently the work of Bi- 
shop Salmon. 

The third Chapter concludes with 
some observations on the Dormitory, 
published in the Archmologia. Mr. 
Britton does not allow it to be ante- 
rior to King Stephen or Henry IT, al- 
though Blomefield attributes the work 
to Bishop Herbert. 

The fourth Chapter, and perhaps 
not the least interesting part of the 
work, relates to 

“ Biographical anecdotes of Bishops 
of Norwich, and of other persons cor- 
nected with its Church.” 


The number of Bishops, according 
to the chronological list (in page SO 
and 81), is 65, from Herbert, the foun- 
der, to the present worthy Bishop 
Bathurst, but the number noticed in 
this Chapter is only 57. 

Of the different characters recorded 
in this work—some are bad, some 
good, and a ‘ew of these whose his- 
tory is little known may perhaps be 
cousidered as harmless aud inoffeusive 
men, 

The limit of this work will notal- 
low us to make copious extracts ; but 
a few are here selected, as specimens 
of the author’s style and manner of 
treating such subjects. 

“Anthony de Beck, ‘an old courtier 
and retainer at the Court of Rome,’ as 
Blomefield calls him, was appointed te 
this See by the Pope, April 7, 1337, al- 
though the Chapter had previously 
elected Thomas de Hemenhale. Of an 
arrogant disposition, he opposed the 
Archbishop’s visitation ; and when the 
latter came to Norwich, he directed one 
of the monks to mount the pulpit, and 
declare the Archbishop’s visitation to be 
null and void. The King, incensed a* 
this procedure, ordered the Sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk to seize and impri- 
son such persons as assisted the Bishop. 
The latter defied them, and appealed 
to the Court of Rome. He also tyran- 
nized over the monks in a cruel and in- 
tolerent manner, whence he obtained 
the hatred and contempt of all. At 
length his oppressions became so ua- 
bearable, that his own servants contrived 
to poison him, probably at the instiga- 
tion of the monks, December 19, 1348. 
He was the first Bishop that had his own 
arms engraved on the episcopal seal.” 


The 
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The laws of this country are so well 
framed, it is not safe to poison our 
enemies; our best way isto put up 
with the evil, when it cannot be 
avoided: bul, as a contrast to this, we 
are pleased to record the reception of 
the succeeding Bishop Bateman. 

“ The See of Norwich being vacant at 
this time, the ( bapter unanimously chose 
Bateman, and were surprised and pleased 
to find that the Pope, who had reserved 
that provision to himself, had also ap- 
pointed the same person. His presence 
at Norwich was greeted with strong de- 
monstrations of joy.’’ Page 59. 


We insert the account of a young 
Bishop, but we do not say a hot- 
headed ove. 


«Thomas Percy, the youthful Bishop, 
of illusirious descent and connexions, 
was advaneed to this See at the age of 
twenty-two, by the sole authority of the 
Pope and co-operation of the King, al- 
though in direct opposition to the monks, 
At first he opposed and harassed the lat- 
ter, but soon found it expedient to live on 
good terms with them,.”’ Page 60. 


This seems to be an act of wisdom ; 
the same may be said of any dispute 
between two neighbours, that when 
we begin to find how useless it is to 
quarrel, it is best to make peace. 


Asa contrast to this, we insert a dif- 
ferent character. 

“Walter Lyhart, or Hart; who by 
amiable and couciliating conduct ingra- 
tiated himself sv much with the citizens, 
as to obtain theiresteem, and reconcile 
all differences between them and the 
clergy.” Page 63. 

We may here mention another wor- 
thy prelate, in Richard Corbet, of 
whom Gilchrist remarks, that 


** Our amiable Prelate had not a grain 
of persecution in his disposition. Bene- 
volent, generous, and spirited, in his 
public character ; sincere, amiable, and 
affectionate, in private life ; correct, elo- 
quent, and ingenious, as a poet ; he ap- 
pears to have deserved and enjoyed 
through life the patronage and friend- 
ship of the great, and the applause and 
estimation of the good.” Page 68. 


It would be endless to select pas- 
sages from this Chapter; but the lives 
of many of them are extremely iute- 
resting, particularly those of Richard 
Corbet and Joseph Hall. 

Among the Prelates who were de- 
posed for misconduct were, Eborard, 
the second Bishop, for cruelty ; and 


William Rugg, or Reppes, for extra- 
vagance. 

We have also an account of a War- 
rior, or fighting Bishop ; and, as a spe- 
cimen of our author’s talents for de- 
scription, we insert the following quo- 
tation. 


“Henry de Spenser, called the war- 
like Bishop of Norwich, was appointed 
by the Pope to the vacant See. Bred up 
with bis brother Spencer, who com- 
manded in the Pope’s wars, he was a 
soldier in his youth, and in different 
stages of his life showed he had a skil- 
ful head and a courageous heart. God- 
win, and some other writers, represent 
him as ‘ breathing nothing but war and 
arms ;’ and also remark that he con- 
tinued at variance with the monks for 
15 years, who were then forced to give 
him four hundred marks to secure their 
privileges, &e.; whence the monks have 
neglected to notice him among the ac- 
counts of Bishops: Cotton only men- 
tions his name. This, however, is not 
very surprising, when it is remembered 
that he particularly favoured the secular 
clergy, and not only slighted, but op- 
posed the regulars. Capgrave, in his 
Life of this Bishop (Wharton's Ang. Sa. 
ii. 359), characterizes him as ‘ generous, 
charitable, and cheerful.’ Whatever 
may have been the natural disposition 
and habits of our Bishop, it is evident 
that he lived in times of civil discord 
and foreign warfare. Not long after he 
was seated on the episcopal throne, the 
populace, called the commons of the 
country, assembled in great number, 
opposed the civil power, and committed 
numerous acts of rapine and plunder. 
On this occasion Bishop Spencer ac- 
tively, intrepidly, and skilfully, opposed 
the mob; and by his personal prowess 
first routed them, and then entirely 
suppressed the insurrection. He was 
still more distinguished in the Continen- 
tal wars, when Pope Urban VI. was 
contending against Clement VII. ealled 
the Anti-pope ; and Richard II, against 
the French King. Espousing the causes 
of Urban and Richard, the Bishop zea- 
lously exerted himself in raising money 
and riches of all kinds, as well as men. 
The whole Nation eagerly came for- 
ward; for they were taught tu believe 
they should seeure salvation, if not suc- 
cess, by fighting for his immaculate Ho- 
liness. ‘The Pope’s bulls declared that 
all persons who went with the Bishop, 
or contributed towards the expence of 
the expedition, should have the same 
indulgences and pardons as those who 
engaged in the crusades to the Holy 
Land. After much fighting, and the 
seizure of nearly all Flanders, the Bishop 
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returned home, in consequence of the 
jealousy and machinations of the Duke 
of Lancaster. He was impeached in 
Parliament, in four charges, by the 
Chaneellor, but answered them with 
firmness in person. This pontifical war 
is said to have cust no less than 37,475 
pounds 7 shillings and 6 pence, besides 
large gifts and aids. In 1387 the Bishop 
obtained a license to embattle, or ‘ ker- 
nellare,’ his manor-houses at Elmham 
and Gaywood. A decided enemy to the 
Loliards, he persecuted them on many 
occasions ; and among his arbitrary acts 
was that of imprisoning Sir Thomas Er- 
pingham, and compelling him to erect 
the elegant Gate-house at the West end 
of the Church, which has been already 
described,” 


Such is the description of a Right 
Reverend General or Colonel (we 
canuot tell which) of the 14th cen- 
tury. This will not appear extraor- 
dinary to us in the preseattime: when 
alarmed by the proposed grand inva- 
sion from the French, the prevailing 
fashion took place of joining ina vo- 
lunteer corps, and when the rank of 
Colonel or Major were grauted to 
many, from a worthy alderman ora 
chief magistrate to a worthy trader or 
mechanick, we occasionally found a 
Reverend Colonel or Commander, with 
a helmet and feather, sword, green 
jacket, and pantaloons ; and although 
im attending to the regular duties in 
performing their military exercises 
and shooting at a target they might be 
perfectly harmless, we have no doubt, 
if put to the trial with their enemies, 
we should have found them brave 
wen, and not like the renowned Sir 
John Suckling, 


“With a hundred horse more, ail his 
own he swore, 

To guard him on every side-a.” 

And instead of saying as of that 

good knight, 

**When there were shows, of gunning 
and blows, 

My gallant was nothing so peart-a ;”’ 


we may venture to say, that every 
one of our good volunteers would die 
in defence of his own Country, if in- 
vaded. 

Among theP relates recorded—Joha 
de Grey is called the rich, Henry de 
Spencer the warlike Bishop, and Ri- 
chard Nix the blind Bishop: this last 
title has different meanings, either as 
blindness of heurt, or of sight, or 
blindness to our own faults: we are too 
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apt to act like those individuals who 
lived 18 centuries ago, that had a 
beam in their own eyes, but whose 
sights were pot too defective to find 
out the mote in their neighbours’ eve. 
But it will be more charitable to sup- 
pose the meaning of the word to be 
the consequence of old age, as de- 
scribed in p. 65. 

* Blind, decrepid, oppressed with cares 
and troubles, and worn down with old 
age, ke resigned his life, and [of course] 


ror. 


his Sees January 14, 1555. 


Sirnames and nicknames were fre- 
quently given to great men, to Sove- 
reigns and Princes, as weil as to our 
Prelates. The title of the Great is 
still retained in the names of Alexan- 
der of Macedon, our Alfred, Peter of 
Russia, and even by our old friend 
Tom Thumb, and by many others 
whether deserving of that litle or not. 
Others retain sirnames of the just, the 
good, the wise, &c.; on the contrary, 
many are denominated the proud, the 
bad, &c. Bui in the present age, our 
excellent laws wiil not allow his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to be called by bad 
names, and the manners and polite- 
ness of the present day will not permit 
any person to make use of such ex- 
pressions as the mean, or the scoun- 
drel, without the danger of having 
his nasal sensibility disturbed; yet 
none of us object to receive a goud 
name, and we are gratified to find 
two Bishops of North Elmham, The- 
odoric the Second, and Ailfric, still re- 
tained the title of ‘the Good,” at 
Ieast after a period of 850 years. 

Without recording the virtues of 
living men, the author concludes the 
fourth Chapter, with Heary Bathurst, 
LL. D. (and we may truly say) “ the 
present amiable and liberai-minded 
prelate.” 

Then follows a chronological list of 
the Bishops, Priors, and Deans of 
Norwich —An Index --A list of 
Books, Essays, Prints, &c. and the 
work concludes with a list of Prints 
illustrative of Norwich Cathedral, 
with the names uf the different artists. 


In reviewing the Plates which ov- 
nament this work, we are gratified 
to mention most of them as excellent, 
particularly Numbers 1, 3, 6, 7,12,13, 
14, 15, 18, 19, and 23. The ground 
plan (Plate 1.) may be reckoned one 
of the neatest specimens of this elass 
of engraving, and appears to have 
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been drawn with great labour and 
care. 

In Plate 10 westill trace the genius 
of a Mackenzie, although had it been 
put into the hands of either of the Le 
Keux’s, it would have been one of the 
finest embellishments in the work. 

Of the remaining Plates, some are 
tolerable, and a few (particularly 
2, 14, and 24) we must submit to the 
judgment of the “ liberal critic.”— 
The first portion of Wincnesrer Ca- 
THEDRAL, produced at the same time 
as the present volume, is executed 
with great skill aud taste. The draw- 
ings are by Mr. E. Blore, and most of 
the engravings by John and H. Le 
Keux. We look event to the com- 
pletion of the History and Illustration 
of this truly interesting Cathedral 
with great anxiety. 


10. The History of Crowland Abbey, di- 
gested from the Materials collected by 
Mr. Gough, and published in quarto in 
1783 and 1797; tncluding an Abstract 
of the Observations of Mr. Essex, re- 
specting the antient and present State 


of the Abbey, and the origin and use of 


the Triangular Bridge; to which is 
added, an Appendix, concerning the 
Rise and Progress of the Pointed Ar- 
chitecture. From the Essays collected 
by Mr. Taylor, 8vo. pp. 182. 


The principal object of the follow- 
ing work is to illustrate the progress of 
the building, and to endeavour to fix 
the dates at which the several parts of 
it were put together. It is, therefore, 
particularly addressed to the curious who 
visit the ruins, to whom the quarto vo- 
jume, if we except the part which de- 
scribes the West Front, is of very little 
use. But since this object alone would 
have furnished no variety, it was thought 
more generally interesting to preserve 
the principal events connected with the 
history of the Convent, the Abbots, the 
tutelary Saint, the site of the Abbey, 
and its various fortunes during the feu- 
dal ages. In all these particulars, the 
Author has frequently found occasion to 
differ in opinion from former writers ; 
and he could by no means preserve 
many of the facts undisputed, which 
they had delivered with so much solem- 
nity; be must, therefore, be answer- 
able for his own errors, if such they are, 
and for giving a turn to some of the 
most important events in the history, 
entirely different from his predecessors. 
For these reasons he thinks it indispen- 
sible that he ahould sign bis name to the 
wozk, lest its faults should be imputed 


to some othtr person. 
** BenJamMIn Hovpicn.” 


This elegant Abridgement (for such 
it really is) begins with the following 
compliment to the Collector of the 
treasures he has transfused into the 
present volume. 

“Materials for the History of Croy- 
land were collected with great pains and 
patience by Mr. Gough, and the volu- 
minous authorities whieh he has quoted, 
are a proof at once of his assistance and 
his success. Besides collecting whatever 
has been preserved by the writers on 
Moukish Remains, he had recourse to the 
Societies of Antiquaries, and many pub- 
lic and private libraries; tracing with 
indefatigable industry the slightest men- 
tion of any paper relating to the subject 
which was thought to be extant, and 
fullowing several of these with success- 
ful assiduity, step by step, until he re- 
covered them from the dust and mould 
in which they had been for ages ob- 
secured. This will be sufficient to satisfy 
the reader as to the authenticity of the 
following abridgment , to obtain more 
materials is scarcely to be expected; 
and for those which we have, I conceive 
it is in vain to search for better authority. 
—Keliques such as I bave mentioned 
were likely to be sacred in the eyes of 
an Antiquary; and as ‘ we are aj (Says 
Dr. Johnson) to value our productions 
in proportion to the labour they cost 
us,’ it is not surprising that he should 
have preserved every scrap which his 
unwearied search discovered. ‘The la- 
bour we delight in physics pain.” But 
since he could hardly be expected to 
propagate this ardor delicie, his readers 
may be excused if they find his book 
wearisome in the perusal ; disheartening 
in its length, and disgusting in its repe- 
titions. To obviate these faults is the 
object of the present edition; for the 
quarto volume being too bulky to obtain 
general circulation, an abridgment of 
it, preserving what is interesting, and 
endeavouring to bring the materials into 
something like order and method, may 
be found an acquisition in this pleasing 
department of literature. To facilitate 
study, to ease the labour of research, 
and bring the reader to the end of his 
journey by the shortest road, are objects 
of some importance in matters of which 
people would rather rest in ignorance 
than pursue information at dispropor- 
tionate cost and trouble. Another ob- 
ject, therefore, in this edition is cheap- 
ness; far next to the tediousness of un- 
necessary letter-press, is the vexation of 
unprofitable and useless blank margin.” 

It is but common justice to ~~ 
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that Mr. Holdich has compiled a very 
entertaining narrative, which is illus- 
trated by a neat View of the Abbey, 
andenriched by a pleasing Appendix 
on Pointed Architecture. 


11. Sermons on the Epistles or Gospels 
for the Sundays throughout the Year, 
(including Christmas Day and Good 
Friday) : for the Use of Families, and 
Country Congregations, and chiefly 
adapted to the Conditions of the Lower 
Classes of Society; with a Prefatory 
Discourse, containing Observations on 
Public Religious Instruction; and a 
Vindication of the Clergy of the Esta- 


blished Church, from the Charges of 


their attaching too much Importance to 
Human Learnitg ; their exalting Rea- 
son above Faith, and their not preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ. By the Rev. 
R. Warner, Curate of St. James's Pa- 
rish, Bath. 2 vols. 12mo; pp. 367 and 
410. Longman and Co. 


IN a very excellent “ Preliminary 
Discourse,” Mr. Warver observes, 


‘* There are two points, which a 
little knowledge of human nature, and 
of the antient and present state uf the 
world, will render evident to the reflect- 
ing mind; first, that man is, naturally, 
a religious animal; and, secondly, that, 
according to the nature of the religious 
principles which he entertains, he either 
is, or is not, happy in himself and use- 
ful to others.—Iv will be my endeavour, 
in the following pages, to prove, in a 
concise and discursive form, both these 
propesitions : to infer, from their esta- 
blishment, the benefit of the Christian 
revelation, and the importance of its 
being preached to ‘the common people’ 
in simplicity and truth; and to shew, 
that the Clergy of the Established 
Church fulfil this high public and pro- 
fessional duty, by vindicating them from 
the eharges which are too frequently 
levelled against them, of their worship- 
ing human learning; their exalting rea- 
gon above faith; and their not preaching 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

*< They are offered to the Publick, not 
as a model, but as an humble attempt to 
illustrate, by an example, the mode in 
which (in my conception) the public 
religious instruction of ‘the common 
people’ ought to be conducted. They 
are plain, that they may be easily un- 
derstood; they are for the most part 
short, that their substance may be more 
readily remembered ; and their texts are 
taken from the Epistles or Gospel of the 
day, that they may be more appropriate 
to each Sunday. They develope the pe- 
culiar and characteristica) doctrines of 
the Gospel, that those te whom they 
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are addressed may know what they 
ought to believe, and they are full and 
unequivocal on the precept, that the 
hearers may understand what they 
“must do to be saved.” In some few of 
them the reader will recognise the lan- 
guage of the wise and good Bishop Wil- 
son; who, according to my humble 
judgment, may be considered as one of 
the most perfect Gospel Preachers among 
uninspired men. There is a holy feeling, 
and a vein of piety: a warmth of affee- 
tion towards his bearers ; a yearning for 
their welfare, and an earnestness to pro- 
mote it; a clear and affecting display of 
the great Christian tenets; a solemn 
enunciation of its commandments; and 
(what is still more uncommon) a spifit 
of personal humility, pervading his dis- 
courses, that give them more the tact of 
Scripture, than any literary productions 
of a similar description can boast, which 
have come within the range of my limited 
reading.” 

These points the worthy Preacher 
has illustrated in language at once 
eJegant and easy to be understood.— 
Not only may “ the common people 
hear him gladly ;” but Christians of 
every degree may profit by the perusal 
of these Discourses in their closeta 

The contents of the Holy Scriptures 
are thus distinctly analysed in the se- 
cond Sermon : 


*“The book of Genesis, you know, 
stands at the head of the Bible. It was 
written (together with the books of Ex- 
odus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy) by Moses, full three thousand 
two hundred years ago, far before the 
time of any other book in the world It 
relates, in a short and simple, but sub- 
lime manner, the history of the creation 
of the. universe; of the formation of 
man; bis fall; and the change for the 
worse, which then took place in his na- 
ture and circumstances: but which was 
immediately followed by a merciful pro- 
mise, from God, of a great Saviour or 
Deliverer, to appear in after-times, who 
should rescue mankind from the dread- 
ful consequences of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, and finish his benefits to our race, 
by finally triumphing over sin, death, 
and bell. It relates a few particulars of 
Adam’s family, and of the patriarchs 
who lived before the flood ; gives a more 
full account of that dreadful event which 
the wiekedness of man brought upon the 
world ; of the confusion of languages, 
and dispersion of mankind, by which 
the whole earth became peopled ; tells 
the history of Abraham (to whom the 
gTacious promise of the Saviour was re- 
newed), and of the patriarchs after him, 
more especially that of Jacob and Jo- 
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sepb, a narrative full of extraordinary 
and affecting adventures ; and concludes 
with an account of the death of the lat- 
ter great, good, and wise man. — Exo- 
dus, the second book in the Bible, opens 
with the a@count of the Israelites’ sla- 
very in Egypt; and of the birth and 
early history of Moses, the type of Jesus 
Christ. It then mentions his appoint- 
ment, by the Almighty, to the grand 
office of freeing the Israelites from the 
cruel bondage of Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians ; relates the awful manner in which 
he accomplished his commission; the 
institution of the Passover, an emblem 
of the sacrifice of Christ ; the Exodus, 
or going out of the Israelites from 
Egypt; their disobedience in the wilder- 
ness, and the adventures which befel 
them there; the delivery of the Ten 
Commandments, or moral law; the 
making of the tabernacle ; and the ap- 
pointment of Aaron to the priesthood.— 
The book of Leviticus describes the of- 
fice and duties of the Levites, or the 
persons appointed to serve in the taber- 
nacle, and conduct the rites and cere- 
monies of the Jewish religien ; the Jew- 
ish sacrifices and ceremonial laws ; the 
consecration of Aaron and his sens ; the 
impiety and punishment of the latter; 
and some remarkable prophecies of Mo- 
ses. — The book of Numbers, so called 
from the aembering or ovwstering of the 
people, contains an account of the wan- 
derings of the children of Israeli for 
nearly forty years in the wilderness, a 
punishment te which they had been 
eondemned for their ingratitude and 
murmurings on their quitting Egypt ; 
the miraculous destruction of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, for rebelling 
against God; the battles and conquests 
of the Israelites during their wander- 
ings; the appointment of Joshua to 
succeed Moses as leader of Israel; the 
repetition of several of God’s former 
laws, and the delivery of new ones; and, 
above all, that, remarkable prophecy of 
Jesus Christ, by Balaam, under the 
image of the ‘ Star that should come out 
of Jacob, and the Sceptre that should 
rise out of Israe].’—~The last of the books 
written by Moses, called Deuteronomy, 
or the repetition of the law, consists 
chiefly of solemn discourses to the Is- 
raclites by Moses, in which he re- 
peats the divine laws to them; re- 
counts their backslidings, punishments, 
and deliverances ; enters into a new co- 
venant between God and his people; 
and exhorts them, in the most earnest 
manner, to future obedience. He deli- 
vers in the 18th, 28th, and four follow- 
ing chapters, several extraordinary pro- 
phecies ; one of the Messiak (or Christ) 
who ‘ should be raised up’ in after-times; 
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and others of the destruction of the 
Jewish Nation by the Romans, and 
their dispersion through the world. The 
last chapter of the book (probably writ- 
ten by Joshua) gives an account of the 
death of Moses, in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his age; and finishes 
the writings of that great man, which 
contain the history of the world for the 
first 2552 years.—The next twelve books 
of the Bible, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the 
first and second books of Samuel, the 
first and second of Kings, the first and 
second of Chronicles, and those of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther, are properly his- 
torical books, and give a most interest- 
ing account of the settlement of the Is- 
raelites in the promised land; their his- 
tory while under God’s government ; 
their desire of having a king to rule 
over them, instead of God, and that 
desire being granted them ; and their 
wars and distresses under some of their 
Kings ; and victories and greatness un- 
der others, particularly David and Solo- 
mon ; the building and dedication of 
the Tempie under the latter Priace ; the 
division of the Kingdom in the reign o7 
his son Rhehoboam ; the history of the 
two distinct nations of Judah and Israel 

the entire destruction of the latter by 
Shalmanezar; the taking of Jerusalem, 
the burning of the Temple, and the eap- 
tivity of the Jews, by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the preservation of the Nation from de- 
struction, while in ‘captivity, through 
the means of Esther; the return of the 
Jews from their captivity to Jerusalem , 
and the rebuilding of their temple :— 
all these beoks contain, more or less, 
types and prophecies of Jesus Christ. 

“*The book of Job comes next in order 
in the sacred canon, and is full of piety, 
grandeur, and beauty; teaching us how 
to behave under afflictions sent by God, 
and shewing what great rewards will 
fullow a pious submission to bis holy will. 

** The book of Psalms, written chiefly 
by David, is a most glorious treasure of 
devotion, prophecy, spiritual comfort, 
aud instruction; calculated at once to 
spiritualize the heart, console the spirit, 
and improve the conduet. 

“The book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Solomon, were written 
by that wise and good King; the two 
fermer in his old age, when he was 
brought back, by the grace of God, from 
the wickedness he had unbappily fallen 
inte, and found by experience that every 
thing but holiness and virtue was vanity 
and vexation of spirit 

“The remainder of the canonical books 
(or those of divine authority) in the Old 
Testament are the writings of the Pro- 
phets. They consist of the four greater 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah (the Lamen- 
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tations of that prophet during the capti- 
vity), Ezekiel, and Daniel; and the 
twelve lesser ones—Hoses, Joe!, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zaccha- 
riah, and Malachi. They are all, more 
or less, ‘ profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ;’ and are full of wonder- 
ful prophecies respecting the Jewish Na- 
tion, the advent, and sufferings and glo- 
ries, of Christ; of the establishment of 
his kingdom upon earth ; and the future 
fortunes of his church.—To these Ser:p- 
tures which make the Old Testament, 
are added the books of the Apocrypha, of 
which one of the Articles of our Church 
speaks in the fo!lowing terms: ‘ These the 
Church doth read for example of life and 
mstruction of manners ; but yet doth it 
notapplyto them toestablish anydoctrine;’ 
and they are consequently of far less au- 
thority than thos* books which are pro- 
perly called the Holy Scriptures, and are 
our rule of faith as wellas our rule of con- 
duct.—The books of the New Testament, 
which contain the covenant in Jesus 
Christ, consist, first, of the four Gos- 
pels, or the history of our blessed Sa- 
viour (accompanied with that of John 
the Baptist, the messenger who was sent 
before him) ; of his birth, ministry, mi- 
racles, discourses, passion, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension: Secondly, 
of the Acts of the Apostles, or the his- 
tory of those venerable men, more par- 
ticularly of St. Paul, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and of the early Church 
for about thirty years after Christ's as- 
eension: Thirdly, of fourteen Epistles 
_ by St. Paul to particular churches, to 
eertain individuals, and to the Jewish 
eonverts at large : one by St. James, two 
by St. Peter, three by St. John, and one 
by St. Jude; all, except the second and 
third of St. John, addressed to the gene- 
ral body of Christians. Of all which 
Epistles it may be briefly observed, that 
they contain much seund doctrine, mo- 
ral instruction, solemn admonition, and 
wise advice, mixed with many encou- 
raging promises; and some passages, 
which, as St. Peter says, are the more 
‘dificult to be understood,’ because 
they relate to questions, and heresies, 
and disputes among the easly Christians, 
the history of which is now but little 
known. The fourth and last part of the 
New Testament is the book of the Reve- 
lations of St. John, filled with awful 
prophecies respecting the future fortunes 
of the Church of Christ, and of different 
nations of the world, from the period 
when it was written to the end of time.” 


12. Free Masonry illustrated. A Ser- 
mon preached before the Provincial 
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Grand Lodge, in the Cathedral of He- 
reford, Aug. 14, 1815, by the Rev. T. 
D. Fosbrooke, A. 4. F. 4. S. Author 
of Britssh Monachism, the History of 
Gloucestershire, Hlustrations of the 
Townley Statues, &c. &e. Published 
by desive. 8vo.pp.22, Farror, Ross. 


THIS is an eloquent discourse, 
which, from the gratification it afford- 
ed, was published to benefit a worthy 
brother of the Society, a printer aud 
bookseller with a large family, Mr. 
William Parror of Ross. 

The exordium contains some curi- 
ous ilustrations of the properties of 
Deity in matter; and the following 
sentence will much please this antient 
Fraternity : 


“The genius of Free-masonry prohi- 
bits wrath, bitterness, clamour, and 
evil-speaking When the malignant 
passions are greedily feasting upon the 
lacerated heart ; when Devils drop their 
foam in the milk of human kindness, 
it is soon envenomed with the poison of 
the adder. Even home, beloved home, 
with all its darling annexations, has no 
longer charms for the deeply diseased 
sufferer. Those beautiful pieties of na- 
ture, the fellow-feeling of the relative, 
the second soul of the wife, the spertive 
happiness of the child, the zealous fide- 
lity of the friend, the soothing esteem 
of the neighbour, are not answered in 
the joy of his heart. He has no music 
in his soul. The soft refreshing green 
of placid good-nature is burnt up inte 
the gloomy brown of an African desert. 
Amidst envy, strife, surmises, railings, 
and perverse disputations, as the Apostle 
catalogues these painful spasms, life is 
a tiresome journey through a dismal 
wilderness, haunted by the wild beasts 
of Passion, with only a polar twilight of 
reason to shew us our way, and no other 
fare than the sour fruit of the thora and 
the briar, Free- masonry then, ab- 
stracted from its preservative and sacred 
ceremonies, has, for its leading object, 
the extension and enforcement of fel- 
low-feeling, in despite of opposing opi- 
nions, interests, and circumstances, in 
despite of groveling selfishness. It 
propagates feeling, where feeling might 
not otherwise exist. It is an urgent 
counsellor, whe pleads hard for Chris- 
tian charity in every form, and, if it 
does not establish for this purpose a pe- 
culiar housebold of faith, only a brotherly 
suciety, it is but to enlarge the instiga- 
tions to benevolence. Are we to blame, 
because, as St. Paul became all things 
to all men, we annex a venerably insti- 
tution, perfectly harmless, to the culti- 
vation of feeling? Humanity is the 

Aandard 
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standard which we unfurl as the ensign 
of our Order. What is a man without 
feeling? A Free-mason he cannot be ; 
a Christian he cannot be; the heir of a 
blessed immortality he cannot be. His 
mind is formed of bone only; he is a 
mere skeleton, of whom Nature is 
ashamed, because void of the grace and 
beauty of muscular conformation. He 
is @ statue, without expression in the 
features, the hard and stony image only 
of that sublime and dignified being 
whom the Son ef God honoured with his 
form, and enlightened with his virtues.”’ 


13. 4 Sermon on the Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper. By the Rev. James 


Rudge, 47. A. F. R. S. Lecturer of 


Limehouse, and Sunday Evening Lee- 
turer of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 12mo, 
pp. 47. 

WE are not surprised to perceive 
that this excellent Discourse has 
reached a Fifth Edition. It is well 
calculated to draw the attention of 
its Readers to the consideration of a 
sulemy ard most importart subject. 

“It is my unfeigned desire to per- 
form my duty both towards God and 
my fellow creatures; and I shall there- 
fore. humbly endeavour to adopt the 
advice so energetically given by a Jate 
excellent and learned Prelate *, “‘ to ap- 
ply myself with the whole strength and 
power of my mind to do the work of an 
Evangelist ; to proclaim to those who 
are at enmity with God, and children of 
bis wrath, the glad tidings of Christ’s 
pacification :—To sound the alarm, to 
awaken to a life of righteousness a world 
lost and dead in trespasses and sins :— 
To lift aloft the blazing torch of Reve- 
lation, to scatter its rays over them that 
sit in darkness, and the shadow of 
death; and guide the footsteps of the 
benighted wanderer into the paths of 
life and peace,” beseeching the Father 
of Spirits that he may be pleased to 
ctown these endeavours with success.” 


14. The School Boy; with other Poems. 
By Thomas Cromwell. 8vo pp. 98, 
Rivingtons. 


OF the little Piece which gives its 
title to the present volume, Mr. 
Cromwell observes, 

“Should the Poet feel disposed to 
mark its errors with critical severity, or 
the Philosopher refuse his sanction to its 
anguments, or the conclusions drawn 


en _—~+ - See 


* Bishop Horsley. See the conclu- 
sion of his Lordship’s Charge to the 
€lergy of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 1806. 
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from them—in both respects, it is hoped, 
an apology may be founded on the cir- 
cumstance, that the author, at the pe- 
riod of its composition, was but litde 
past the age, and had enjoyed little 
more than the experience, of a School 
Boy.” 

The Reader is afterwards told, that 


** The idea of the following Poem was 
suggested by some incidental reflections 
of the writer,on the opinion, by no 
means singular, that our school-boy 
_ constitute the happiest period of 
ife. ‘ 

** The fallacy af this notion is here at- 
tempted to be shewn :—partly by exam- 
ples in which childhood appears to have 
its ills, proportioned to its powers to 
bear them—and partly by endeavours to 
prove, that as our means of happiness 
are greater and more solid, so our hap- 
piness itself should be more enlarged and 
real, in maturity than in youth. 

“Jn other words, that the fault is with 
men themselves, if their felicity be not, 
like their knowledge and their years, the 
improvement of their reasoning facul- 
ties, and their possible attainments in 
virtuous excellence—progressive.”’ 


The idea is ingenious; and the 
young Poet, with the exception of 
a very few feeble lines, has performed 
his task well. 

Let the following be a specimen : 
“Lo! where the Oak, in stately pride 

that rears (years, 
Its branches strengthen'’d by upholding 
Bears groaningly the blast, and braves 
its power : [wintry bour! 
Moans each left sear leaf through the 
And should the Sapling equal conflicts 
share ? 
Droops it not even in the vernal air? 
And writhing, bending, all its weakness 
shows, [blows ? 
Too rudely when the May-mild zephyr 
So weak is Childhood: and though oft 
appear 
Its ills unworth the very childish tear, 
Yet ills they are; and many a pang im- 


part 
As keenly poignant tothe youthful heart.”’ 


In ** Eleanor and Janet” are some 
good sketches for a Tale; and the 
** Minor Poems,” of which there are 
eleven, deserve commendation. 


15 A History of the Forest, or Chace, 
known by the name of Cranborn Chace, 
collected from authentic early Records, 
and continued to a late period. With 
@ brief Description of its present State. 
BY what authority the misnomer of 

Forest has erept into this pamphlet 

we 
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we are at a loss to comprehend ; as iu 
sober trath it never wasa Forest ; nor 
is it a Chace, but a Chase. The plan of 
the publication is, evidently, to insi- 
nuate that Lord Rivers has no Rights 
of Chase withiu the County of Wilts. 
Thesubject, however, being still sub 
lite, we shall leave the farther notice 
of this Pamphlet to that upright and 
very able Critic, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Courtof King’s Bench. 


16. Stories for Children, selected from 
the History of England, from the Con- 
quét to the Revolution. 12mo, pp. 126. 
Murray. 


THESE amusing little Stories were 
originally compiled more for the 
amasement, than the instruction, of an 
intelligent little daughter ; and to use 
the words of the author, 

“ As they have appeared to answer my 
purpose in the individual case, | think 
it right to offer them to the publick, and 
shall be glad to hear that they are as 
successful in other families as they have 
been in my own. 

** As a literary work, this trifle can 
have no merit; my sole object has been 
to keep my style as simple, I may say, 
as humble, as possible, and to preserve, 
as nearly as I could, the very words 
in which I had been in the habit of re- 
peating the story; whenever I may ac- 
cidentally have deviated from the mere 
nursery style, I am sure that I have gone 
astray. J. W.C.” 

Any one of the Stories would be a 
good specimen of the whole; and, 
rom some late occurrences, we were 
almost tempted to select that of 
“ Wat Tyler ;” but perhaps the fol- 
lowing will be found more amusing. 

** Tar Generous Roeser, 


* You remember, I hope, the stories I 
have teld you about King Heriry the 
Fifth, he who was so wild a Prince and 
so gooda King. He fought a great many 
battles with the French, and conquered 
them in all; but when he died, he left 
a little son, also called Henry, so very 
young, that though a crown was put 
upon his head, and that he was called 
King Henry the Siath, yet he could not 
act as King ; and even afterwards, when 
he grew up to be a man, he was unfortu- 
nately such a poor silly person that he 
was little better than achild, though he 
was married, and had a little son him- 
self. The story] am now going to tell 
you is about this silly King’s wife and 
child, During all this poor King’s reign 
there was nothing but confusion, blood- 
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shed, and battles, throughout all Eng- 
land ; for a cousin of his called Edward, 
Duke of York, wanted to be King in 
Heury’s stead. 

**I hope you recollect what I told you 
once about armour, and bow those»who 
were dressed in armour were pot to be 
known from one another, because nei- 
ther their limbs nor faces could be seen. 
So in those times when armies were go- 
ing to fight, they wore some kind of 
mark on the outside of their helmets, 
or iron hats, that they might know one 
another, and not kill their own friends. 
Now in these wars between Henry and 
Edward, all Henry’s soldiers wore red 
roses in their helmets, and Edward's 
wore white roses. But this could only 
be in summer, when roses blow; so in 
winter | suppose Henry’s men wore red 
ribbons and Edward's white ribbons, 
which perhaps were tied up in the shape 
of roses; and for this reason these wars, 
which were very long and bloody, were 
called the wars of the Roses. 

“It happened that in a great battle 
that was fought between those parties, 
the Red Koses — that is to say, King 
Henry’s friends — were bitterly beaten ; 
poor Henry bimself was taken prisoner 
by the White Roses, and his wife and 
child, whe was a very little boy, only 
escaped from their enemies by flying 
into the forests to~hide themselves. 

* But unluckily they had not’ made 
much way in the forest, when they fell 
in with a band of robbers ; these robbers 
did not know who they were, but as the 
Queen and little Prince had fine cloaths, 
with ornaments of silver and gold, the 
robbers found they had a good prize, 
and began to strip and plunder them 
both in that dark forest. 

“ But it so happened that the robhers 
could not agree about sharing the plun- 
der which they had taken, and they 
began to quarrel amongst themselves 
with so much fury, that in the darkness 
of the night the Queen contrived to 
make her escape with her sen into the 
depths of the wood, where she hoped 
the robbers could not find her again, 
and she expected, when day-light came, 
she might be able to find a way to make 
her escape both from the robbers, and 
any soldiers of the White Rose who 
should be in search of her. 

*““So she wandered all night in the 
forest, and having bad nothing to eat 
or to drink, she and the little Prince 
were greatly tired and almust ready to 
die with hunger and weariness; but 
when morning came, the first thing 
they saw was one of the robbers, coming 
towards them with a drawn sword, 

“Hd looked as if he meant to kill 

hem, 
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them, and the poor Queen thought that 
it was now all over with her and her 
poor son ; but she fortunately thought 
there was still one chance left, which 
was, to gain over the robber to assist 
and protect them, and she resolved to 
try it. So instead of ranning away and 
appearing afraid of him, they advanced 
boldly to meet the robber, and she said 
to him in a kind voice, ‘ My good friend, 
you look like a generous man, who 
would not betray nor hurt the unfortu- 
nate ; here is your King’s son, I commit 
him and myself to your humanity and 
honour.’ 

** The robber was greatly surprised at 
these words; but, by good luck, he was 
a man who, although a rubber, had not 
lost all good nature and generosity ; 
and when he saw that the Queen threw 
herself under his protection, he resolved 
not only not to do her any mischief, but 
to help and protect her, and te assist 
her in escaping from the hands of her 
enemies. 

* So he concealed the Queen and the 
Prince for some time in the forest, all 
the paths and Jurking-places of which 
he knew perfectly, and he fed and 
guarded them with great tenderness and 
care, till after some time, when the 
search after her began to be a little less 
strict, he contrived to conduct her to 
the sea-shore, where he procured a ship, 
in which he placed ber and her son, 
and then bidding them farewell and 
praying for their safety, he fled back 
into the forest, while the ship sailed 
away over the sea, and soon after 
reached the opposite coast, where the 
Queen and Prince landed in safety, and 
told their friends the surprising history 
of their escape, which | have just 
told you.” 


17. The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, 
the celebrated Orientalist, by Dr. 
Twells; of Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bi- 
shop of Rochester, and of Dr. Thomas 
Newton, Bishop of Bristol, by them- 
selves; and of the Rev. Philip Skelton, 
by Mr. Burdy. 2 vols. @vo. pp. 438 and 
51%. Rivingtons. 


WE perfectly coincide with the opi- 
nion of the very intelligent Editor of 
these interesting Volumes, that 


*< The republication of the Lives con- 
tained in these volumes will, it is hoped, 
be deemed an acceptable service to those 
who may not be in possession of the 
works to which they have been hitherto 
attached; or who may be desirous to iw- 
crease their stores of literary history by 
having them preseuted in a form more 
easily accessible than the original. They 
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are principally valuable as belonging to 
that species of Biography, ealled the mi- 
nute, which we cangot expect to find in 
Biographical Collections, important as 
the latter are ; and of theirimportanee, 
no man can be more sensible than the 
writer of the present article. 

“It has been often complained that 
the authors of some lately published 
lives have become insufferably prolix by 
interweaving accounts of other persons 
who flourished at the same time, and 
were but remotely connected with the 
chief object. It is, however, to this very 
fault, this digressive information, that 
we owe our knowledge of many men of 
acknowledged worth in past times ; and 
it is from such apparent redundancies 
and scattered notices that the compilers 
of Biographical Collections, acquire some 
of their most accurate and best autben- 
ticated materials, There is reason to 
think, therefore, that what may seem 
tedious while the events are fresh in the 
reader’s memory, will be found more 
interesting to future generations. 

“OF lives connected with contempo- 
rary history, and abounding in literary 
notices and traits of character no where 
else to be found, we have some valuable 
specimens in the English series, which 
are becoming scarce by neglect, or by 
the natural lapse of time. It occurred 
to the present Writer, that a republica- 
tion of the most important of these, 
exactly as left by the respective authors, 
would not be unacceptable at a time 
when biography and literary history, are 
more the objects of a laudable curiosity, 
and when there is a general wish that 
the benefactors of past times may no 
longer remain in obseurity.”’ 

Not doubling but that a just esti- 
mate has here been made by the Edi- 
tor of the public inclination ; we ear-: 
nestly recommend the work to ge- 
neral perusal. 

From such a fund of entertainment 
it would be easy to select many in- 
teresting exiracts; but we shall en- 
deavour to be brief. 

In the Life of Bishop Newton, we 
are told, 


“ There was some misunderstand-~ 
ing between Dr. Warburton, and an- 
other friend of Dr. Newton, Hawkins 
Browne, who was suspected of having 
assisted Mr. Edwards in his Canons of 
Criticism, which was the smartest 
pamphlet that ever was writien against 
Dr. Warburton. This produced a cool- 
ness between them, but proceeded no 
farther. Hawkins Browne was then in 


a decline, and died soon after the time 
that the other was made Bishop ; sotbat 
De 
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Dr. Newten’s joy for the promotion of 
one friend was damped by his concern 
for the death of another. He was a uran 
of great capacity, of extensive reading, 
and of a most retentive memory. His 
grandfather Hawkins who lefc him bis 
estate having been a lawyer, be was also 
bred to the law at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
very well understood the theory of it ; 
but had tvo good an estate, and was of 
too indolent a temper, to submit to the 
profession and practice of it. He had 
besides too much of a poetical genius, 
and delighted more in the flowery paths 
of Parnassus, than in the thorny walks 
of the Law. He was a very good English, 
but a better Latin poet, as appears from 
his poem De dnimi Immortalitate, which 
ebtained the honour of two different 
translations by two different Members of 
Parliament, Mr. Hay and Mr. Soame Je- 
nyns. Ip some things be very much re- 
sembled Mr. Addison, Like bim he had 
a fine understanding, with a happy mix- 
ture of the sublime and comic genius. 
Like him he never bad «a good constitu- 
tion, but was subject to great flatulen- 
cies and lownesses of spirits. They both 
attempted to speak in Parliament, but 
with such ill success, that neither of 
them attempted it a second time. They 
were both excellent companivns, but nei- 
ther of them could open well without 
first staving a glass of wine, and then 
the vein flowed to admiration. It was a 
very apt and striking similitude, by 
which be once described himself. After 
one of the Westminster plays Lord Lyt- 
telton, Mr. Browne, and several otbers 
supped with Dr. Markham, then the 
head-master, and now the worthy Arch- 
bishop of York. The conversation was 
lively and ingenious among so many 
ingenious persous, but lay chiefly be- 
tween Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Browne ; 
others now and then threw in something, 
but were mere delighted in hearing. At 
jength Lord Lyttelton got up upon some 
vecasion, and Mr. Browne said eagerly, 
I bope your Lordship is not going. No, 
no, replied be, you are so entertaining, 
that it is impossible to leave you: You 
are like the nightingale, that sings 
sweetest at midnight. J thank you, my 
Lord, said be, for your comparison, but 
there is another simile that suits me 
much better; I am like the flying fish, 
and while my wings are wet, can soar 
above my native element; but as soon 
as they grow dry, [ drop into it again. 
He left only one son behind him, of the 
same name with himself, Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, a very worthy good young man, 
possessed of many.of his father’s excel- 
lencies without his failings.” 

3 Gent, Mac. January, 1617. 
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The following remarks were written 
by Bp. Newton at the age of 78: 


‘<Some books were published in 1781, 
which employed some of the Bishop’s 
leisure hours in his rural retreat and 
during his illuess. Mr. Gibbou’s His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire he read throughout, but it 
by nO meaus auswered bis expectation. 
For he found it rather a prolix and te- 
dious performance, bis matter uninte- 
resting, and bis style affected, his testi- 
mouies nut to be depended upon, and 
his frequeut scoffs at religion offensive 
to every suber mind. Me had belore 
been convicted of making false quota- 
tions, which should have taught Lim 
more prudence and caution. Bot with- 
out examining bis authorities there is 
one which must necessarily strike every 
man who bas ever read Dr. Burnet’s 
treatise De statu morfaorum. Jn vol. 
111. p. 99, Mr. Gibbon has the follow. 
ing note: ** Burnet De stata mortuorum 
(p. 56—84) collects the opinions of the 
fathers, as tar as they assert the sleep or 
repose of human souls till the day of 
judgment. He afterward exposes (p. 
91, &c.) the inconveniences which must 
arise, if they possessed a more active 
and sensible existence.” Who would 
not frum bence infer, that Dr. Burnet 
was an advocate for the sleep and in- 
seusible existence of the soul after death ! 
Whereas bis doctrine is directly the con- 
trary. He has employed some chapters 
in treating of the state of human souls 
in the interval between death and the 
resurrection; and after various proofs 
from reason, from scripture, and the 
fathers, his conclusions are, that hu- 
man souls exist after their separation 
from the body, that they are in a good 
or evil state according to their good or 
ill behaviour, but that neither their hap- 
piness nor their misery will be complete 
and perfect befure the day of judgment. 
His argumentation is thus summed up 
at the close of the 4th chapter. Ex qui- 
bus constat prime, Animas superesse ex- 
tincto corpore ; secundo, Bonas bene, ma- 
tas male, se habituras ; tertio, Nec illis 
summam felicitalem, nec his summam 
miseriam, accessuram esse ante diem ju- 
dicii. The Bishop’s reading the whole 
was a greater compliment to the work 
than was paid to it by two of the most 
eminent of his brethren for their learn- 
ing and station, The one entered upon 
it, but was soon wearied, and laid it aside 


.in disgust. The other returned it upon 


the bookseller’s hands, and it is said 
that Mr. Gibbon himself happened un- 
luckily te be in the shop at the same 

time. 
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time. —Dr. Johnsen’s Lives of the Poets 
afforded more amusement, but candour 
was much hurt and offended at the ma- 
levolence that predominates in every 
part. Some » it must be al- 
lowed, are judicious and well written, 
but make not sufficient compensation 
fur so much spleen and ill humour. 
Never was any biographer more sparing 
of his praises, or more abundant in 
his censures. He seemingly delights 
more in exposing blemishes than in 
recommending beauties, slightly passes 
over excellences, enlarges upon imper- 
fections, and not content with his own 
severe reflections, revives old scandal, 
and produces large quotations from 
the long-forgutten works of former cri- 
tics. His reputation was so high in the 
republic of letters, that it wanted not 
to be raised upon the ruins of others. 
But these essays, instead of raising a 
higher idea than was before entertained 
‘of his understanding, bave certainly 
given the world a worse opinion of his 
temper. The Bishop was therefore the 
more surprised and concerned for his 
townsman, for he respected him not only 
‘for his genius and learning, but valued 
him much more for the more amiable 
part of his character, his humanity 
and charity, his morality and religion. 
Lenit albescens animos capillus, as 
Horace says. Old age should lenify, 
should soften men’s manners, and make 
them more mild and gentle, but often has 
the contrary effect, hardens their hearts, 
and renders them more sourand crabbed. 
The panegyrist of Savage in his youth, 
may in his old age become the satirist of 
the most favourite authors, in both cases 
a ike to be blamed, his encomium as an- 
just and undeserved as his censures.—Dr. 
Milles’s edition of Rowley’s Poems, and 
Mr. Bryant's remarks upon the same, 
are curious pieces for all the lovers of 
antiquity. e Bishop, by all that he 
could learn and collect at Bristol, was all 
along of opinion, that it was utterly im- 
possible for Chatterton to be the author 
of these poems; and he was pleased to 
have his judgment confirmed by the con- 
currence of two such able writers. Who 
the real author was, whether Rowley or 
any one else, is a question more of cu- 
riosity than of any great use and im- 
portance. If the Bishop had ever so 
strong an inclination to enter into the 
controversy, yet the failure of his eyes 
would not suffer him to pursue it: and 
he could not help wishing that two 
such learned and ingenious men had em- 
ployed their pens upon some subject of 
greater utility, and more worthy of them. 
Dr. Milles’s should be considered as the 
werk, rather of the President of the So- 
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ciety of Antiquaries, than of the Dean of 
Exeter ; and as such it should have been 
intitled, This, however, is an ample 
proof, how worthily he filled the chair 
to which the Society had advanced him. 
He was also deserving of a higher chair, 
if the governing powers had thought ic 
preper.”” 

In the Life of the Rev. Philip Skel- 
tou, Dr. Hales, late of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is described as 

“One of the most worthy clergymen 
of Ireland, whose humility can be only 
equalled by his learning; for he had 
none of that stiff dignity, and supercili- 
vus importance, that too often distin- 
guish academic authority.” 

Of Provost Baldwin, who died ia 
1758, when at the age of more than 
90, we are told that 

“ He bad most of the qualities requi- 
site for the station he possessed ; but 
their effect was often destroyed by his 
tyrannical imperious conduct. His vio- 


‘lent expulsion of Dr. Hughes, a senior 


fellow, for some disrespectful expressions 
against him in his absence, strongly 
marks the character of the man. In 
his political opinions he could bear ne 
opposition. He bad an utter aversion 
to Dean Swift, because he was a tory, 
and used to say jeeringly of bim, that 
he was remarkable for nothing else, 
while in the college, except for making 
a good fire. He would not allow his 
college-woman, he said, to do it, but 
took that trouble on himself.”’ 


Mr. Skelton having published ia 
1736 * Some Proposals for the Revi- 
val of Christianity ;” 

* Some one of Swift’s friends carried 
this pamphlet to him in Dublin, to find 
out if he wrote it, every anonymous pro- 
duction of any tolerable merit, on its 
first coming out, being then Wathered 
on him. He was like a country-squire 
famed for getting children, who has 
generally all the bastards in the parish 
laid to his charge. Yet he formed a 


‘determination, to which he strictly ad- 


hered, not to acknowledge or disavow 
any anonymous performance, on his 
being asked if be wrote it ; and therefore, 
when Skelton’s piece was brought to 
him, only said, after reading it over, 
‘the author of this has not continued 
the irony to the end’.” 


Mr. Skelton related a curious re- 
mark of Swifi’s in “‘ an affair of honour : 
“A friend came one morning to see 
the. Dean in Dublin. The Dean bade 
him sit down. ‘ No,” he replied, “ 1 
cannot stay. I must go immediately te 
the 
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the park to prevent two gentlemen from 
fighting a duel.” “ Sit down, sit down,” 
said the Dean, “‘ you must not stir, let 
them fight it out, it would be better for 
the world that ajl such fellows should 
kill one another.” 

Of Mr. Skelton himself we have the 
following very curious anecdotes : 


** At an entertainment in London, he 
happened to meet with the late Dr.Lowth, 
who was afterwards raised by his learn- 
ing to the Bishoprick of London. Mr. 
Lowth was then, he said, a tall, thin, 
remarkably grave man. When he per- 
ceived Mr, Skeiten was a Clergyman from 
Ireland, he told him, he could have 
been highly promoted in the Irish church, 
but he refused it, as he did not wish to 
live in that country. ‘Well, Sir,’ re- 
plied Skelton, ‘there are good pickings 
in the Irish church, and some of your 
countrymen have no objections to come 
over and take a large share of them, to 
the great sorrow of us poor clergymen 
natives of the land.’ Mr. Lowth, like 
every man of genius, was sensible of 
his merits, which, he knew, must raise 
him in the English ehurch, where learn- 
ing and abilities are respected and re- 
warded. It was natural, therefore, as 
he had a choice, that he preferred pro- 
motion in his own country. Mr. Skel- 
ton, with all the world, had a high opi- 
nion of that learned and ingenious Pre- 
late, the late ornament of the English 
church. ‘ Lowth on the Prophecies of 
Isaiah,’ he said, ‘is the best book in 
the world next to the Bible’.” 

« Mr. Skelton, while in London, once 
attended the levee, dressed in his gown 
and band. The King, he said, being 
unable to lift up his feet as he walked, 
was forced to sweep them along the 
fivor. His Majesty, as he passed him, 
stopped awhile and looked in his face, 
which might be owing to his striking 
appearance. Some of his friends then 
whispered to him, ‘ You are in the 
of promotion, the King has you in his 
eye.’ Possibly his Majesty in his reigh 
promoted persons less worthy of the 
Royal patronage than the great and 
good Mr. Skelton. — He spent a great 
part of his time in going through the 
city purchasing books at a cheap rate, 
and laid out on these the most of the 
money he got by Deism Revealed, which 
afforded a good library for a curate. 
The managers of a Review offered, he 
said, at that time, to enrol him among 
their number, and give him a share of 
their profit, on condition of his staying 
im London. But he refused, for he 
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thought an Irish curacy more secure 
bread, than the precarious subsistence 
to be acquired by criticism.—He went 
then, through curiusity, to a certain 
cheap place to get his dinner, which 
cost him three halfpence, for which he 
got a quart of thick soup and a piece of 
bread. The soup was made up of bro- 
ken meat collected from cook-shops, 
kitchens, and strolling beggars. How- 
ever he did not choose to try the experi- 
ment a second time. He told us of his 
cheap dinner when he was teaching a 
young maw to live of little money in 
Dublin.—In London be continued about 
half a year, and then returned to his 
curacy in Ireland.” 


18. A Catalogue of the celebrated Li- 
brary of the late Count Borromeo, of 
Padua. Containing the most rare and 
curious assemblage of Italian Novels of 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Century, 
both printed and manuscript, which has 
ever been submitted to public sale; in- 
cluding, among other Rarities, Boc- 

il Decamerone, first Edition ; 

i Rarity, and 
Boccaccie, 
il > Solio, 1498 ; &c.* &c. 
which will be sold by Auction by Mr. 
Evans, Feb. 7 and 8. 8vo. pp. 77. 

Of this magnificent Collection we 
have already spoken in our last Vo- 
lume, p. 543; and shall, probably, re- 
sume the subject when the sale is over. 

A Fac Simile of the famous Deca- 
meron accompanies the Catalogue. 


19. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the 
English Language; with numerous 
Corrections, and the Addition of mang 
Thousand Words, By the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A. F.S.A. &e. &e. 4to. Long- 
man and Co. 

THIS accurate and intelligent Edi- 
tor has now presented to the Publick 
Seven Parts (out of Twelve) of the 
important and laborious task he has 
undertaken. To wield the bow of 
Ulysses is a bold and arduous under- 
takiog ; but nv one who is acquainted 
with the mild and unassuming habits 
of Mr. Todd will accuse him of rash- 
ness. Happily endowed with stron 
natural abilities, matured by depth 
of sound learning, and possessing 
powers of investigation, quick per- 
ception, aod a happy retentiveness of 
memory, he was perhaps of all others 
the man fittest for a task of such 
great and even national importance. 
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Oxford. The following are the sub- 
jects for the Chancellor's Prizes for the 
year 1817. For Latin verses, “* Regnum 
Persicum & Cyro fundatum.” For an 
English Essay, ** On the Union of Clas- 
sical with Mathematical Studies.”” For 
a Latin Essay, “* Quam vim habeat ad 
informandos Juvenum Animos Poetarum 
Lectio?”’— For Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
Prize, ‘* The Farnese Hercules.” 

Cambridge. The Hulsean Prize for 
1916 is adjudged to H.C. Boutriower, 
scholar of St. John’s, for his Essay on the 
following subject, “ The Doctrine of 
the Atoaement is agreeable tc Reason.” 

The subject of the Hulsean Prize Dis- 
sertation for the present year, is ** The 
provable Causes of the apparent Neglect 
with which some celebrated Writers of 
Antiquity treated the CbristianReligion.” 

The Seatonian Prize for 19/3 is ad- 
judged to the Rev. C. H. Terror, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for his 
Poem vi “ Hezekiah and Se: :acherib,’’ 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for the present year is, “ The in- 
ternal evidence of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Gospels.” 

The subjects of the Members’ Prizes 
for the present vear are: For Senior 
Bachelors, Uirim Sibylina Oraeula é@ 
sacris Judworum libris compilata fue- 
rint. Middle Bachelors, Utriim recté 
judicaverit Cicero, omnia Romanos aut 
invenisse per se sapientius, quam Grecos, 
aut accepta ab illis, fecisse meliora. — 
The subjects for Sir William Browne’s 
three gold medals are, for the Greek 
Ode, Ta wavra, Sov ori xaxa rALav (Gen. i. 
31.) For the Latin Ode, “ Iol Debel- 
lata.” For the Epigrams, Ai Sevripas 
@porrsdes copwrs pas. 

Nearly ready for Publication. 

Mr. Nicnots will publish, early in 
March, two volumes of “ Illustrations 
of Literary History, consisting of au- 
thentic Memoirs and original Letters of 
eminent Persons ;"’ and intended as a 
Sequel to his “ Literary Aneedotes.” 

The Rev. Rocres Ruprnc’s Annals of 
the Coinage of Great Britain ; dedicated 
by permission to the Prince Regent. 

A new Translation of the Zueis in 
rhymed verse, with Critical Preface and 
Notes. By the Rev. CuaRLes Symmons, 
D. D. The work will form a 4to volume. 

The works of Gianutio and Gustavus 
SELENus, translated by J. H. Sarratt, 
Professor of Chess. These two Tracts 
on Chess are searce and valuable. The 
first is in Italian, and was published at 
Turin in 1597. The second is in Ger- 
man, published at Leipsig in 1617. The 
name of Gustavus Selenus is, however, 
fictitious, for it is the production of 
Augustus, Duke of Brunswick Lunenberg. 


An Inquiry into the Effects of Spi- 
rituous Liquors upon the Physical and 
Moral Faculties of Man, and their In- 
fluence upon the Happiness of Society. 

Village Conversations; or, the Vicar’s 
Fire-Side. Dedicated to Mrs. Hannah 
More. By Saran Renov. The third 
volume, which is nearly ready, contains 
an inqniry into the Elements of Po- 
litical Science, the Principles of Human 
Actions, and an mmpartial Investigation 
of the Sovereign Good, or the Best In- 
terest of Man. — The Work contains a 
Classification of the various orders of 
the Human Mind; and comprises a ge- 
neral survey of the most important sub- 
jects, combined with a free inquiry into 
the nature ef Good and Evil as connected 
with individual happiness and general 
well being. 

The Home of Love, a Poem, by Mrs. 
Henry Ro ts, authoress of “ Sacred 
Sketches,” ** Moscow,” &c. 

Tie Elegant Girl; or, Virtuous Prin- 
ciples the true Source of Elegant Man- 
ners. Illustrated by twelve prints. With 
a Poem called ‘* The Mother.” 

Part I. of “ Marriage, a Didactie 
Poem ;”" embellished with two Engra- 
vings, of false Decency, and Friendly 
Consolation: an Argument, and Notes, 

Family Annals, or the Sisters; by 
Man. Hays; being a counterpart to her 
“ Brothers, or Consequences.” 

** Placide ;” a translation of Madame 
Gents’ interesting work ‘* Les Battue- 
cas,”” by Mr. JAMIESON. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Two Volumes of Sermons on Practica! 
Sabjeets, by the late Dr. WiLtiam BELL, 

A Serics of Letters, chiefly upon Lite- 
rary and Moral Subjects, from the late 
Mrs. EvizaBeraCarter to her friend che 
late Mrs, Montacu, from the originals 
in the possession of the Rev. Montagu 
Pennington, ber nephew and executor. 

A History of Muhammedanism, or a 
View of the Religious, Political, and 
Literary Annals of the Disciples of the 
Arabian Pro; het. By Mr. C. Mitts. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Royal and Distinguished 
Persons. 4to, with Thirty Engravings. 
By Mr. Bay ey, of his Majesty’s Record 
Office, Tower. 

A Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parishes of Monk-Wearmouth and 
Bishop-Wearmouth, and the Port and 
Borough of Sunderland ; comprising a 
historical account of their origin and 
present state; an accurate description 
of the public buildings and Ecelesiasti- 
cal Edifices ; the rise and progress of 
the public Institutions; and a view of 
the trade, shipping, manufactories, &c. 

Descrip- 
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Description of the Remains of Anti- 
quity on the South Coast of Asia Minor. 
By Captain Beaurort. 

A new Edition, corrected to the pre- 
sent time, of Deprett’s Peerage. 

A second Edition of Mr. EpGewortn’s 
Work on Roads and Carriages, with Ad- 
ditions. 

A Reprint of ** Morte d’ Arthur,” from 
the Caxton Edition, in the possession of 
Earl Spencer, with an mtrodaction and 
notes; tending to elucidate the History 
and Bibliography of the Work; as well 
as the fictions of the Round Table Chi- 
valry in general. By Mr. Sourney. 

A new Edition of Pope’s Homer, ele- 
gantly printed in five octavo volumes, 
with illustrative Notes, selected from 
Mr. WaKEFIELD’s voluminous Edition. 

Select Amatory Puems, with Essays 
on the Passions and Affections of the 
Mind; by Miss Emiry Gaeaves. 

Subscriptions are opened for ‘* A Dic- 
tionary of the Chinese Language, by 
the Rev. RoperT MORRISON,” now print- 
ing at Macav, under the Patronage of 
the East India Company. The Work 
will consist of Three Parts; 1. Chinese 
and English, arranged according tu the 
Chinese Radicals; 2. Chinese and 


English, arranged alphabetically; 3. 
English and Chinese. — This Work is 


founded on the Imperial Dictionary, 
compiled by order of Kang-he, late Em- 
peror of China. In the compilation of 
the Imperial Dictionary, twenty-seven 
persons were employed during five years, 
and the result of their labours was sub- 
mitted to the revision of two others. 
This compilation is deficient in unity, 
perspicuity, and arrangement, and it 
does not in the least embrace the collo- 
quial dialect. On these accounts, a mere 
translation of Kang-he’s Dictionary 
would by no means answer the purposes 
of the European student, that work 
being intended for the use of Natives 
aud not of Foreigners. The present 
Work adopts, in the First Part, the ar- 
rangement and number of characters 
given in the Imperial Dictionary. From 
the same souree also are derived the 
greater number of Definitions and Ex- 
amples. To these, important additions 
have been made from personal know- 
ledge of the use of the character; from 
the Manuscript Dictionaries of the 
Romish Church ; from Native Scholars ; 
and from miscellaneous works perused 
with this express design. —The Manu- 
seript Dictionaries contam from 10 to 
13,000 characters; the late printed 
French copy contains 13,316. Neither 
the Manuscript Dictionaries, nor print- 
ed copies, insert the Chinese characters 
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in the examples; and the omission 
of these leaves the ‘learner in great un- 
certainty. In the present Work, this 
material defect is supplied. The- ex- 
amples also are more numercus, and the 
illustrations generally more ample. The 
derivations of the characters are noticed; 
and specimens are given of the Chuen 
wan, or anciet Seal Character, as also 
of the Tsau tsze, or Running Hand, 
The Dictionary will contain abeut 
40,000 characters. The Work will be 
comprised either in four or five volumes 
4to. It will be published in Parts, the 
first of which has been received, con- 
taining 188 pages, and extending to the 
eleventh Radical. The whole number 
of Radicals is 214. 

The following notice has been sent 
to us as genuine Literary Intelligence.— 
A Physician bas for the last two years 
been making Experiments in his Kitchen, 
with the view of composing a Culinary 
Code for rational Epicures, and aug- 
menting the alimentary enjoyments of 
Private Families. The work is nearly 
completed, and will be entitled “ Api- 
cius Redivivus, or, tbe Cook’s Oracle ;”’ 
wherein especially the Art of composing 
Soups, Sauces, and flavouring Essences, 
will be made so clear andeasy, by the quan- 
tity of each article being accurately stated 
by weight and measure, that every one 
thereby may soun learn to dress a Dinner 
as well as the most experienced Cook. 

A clergyman in Iceland, who has only 
five dollars salary, and tills his own 
field, has translated ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
into Icelandic verse. 


Inpex INDICATORIUS. 

The View of the Remains of Shrews- 
bury Abbey in our next; with the Mo- 
nument of Bishop Burnet ; the commu- 
nication of our friend W.B. &c. &e. ~— 
The letter of the Rev, Dr. Apauzir is 
under consideration. 

+ a thankfully accept the kind offer 
of =. 
The query of Z would produce answers 
not suitable to the decorum of our Ma- 
gazine. 

In answer to Cott, Recat. Soc. the 
Memoirs of Mr. Wray and Dr. Sxeyp 
Davies, are not printed for separate 
sale; but form a part of the “ Illustra- 
tions of Literary History,” announced in 
p- 60 of the preseut Month’s Magazine. 

C. V. L. G. says, There is no aecount 
in Mr, Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
of Dr. Charles Perry, author of the 
** Tour to the Levant :” related to “ John 
Perry, the famous engineer.” He wishes 


to ste some account of him. 
SELECT’ 





SELECT 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 
E who my brimming Cup shall view 
Ia trembling radiance shine, 
Shall own the liquid Ruby’s hue 
Is match’d by rosy Wine. 


Each is a gem from Nature’s hand, 
In living lustre bright ; 

Bui one congeals its radiance bland, 
One swims io liquid light. 


Ere you can touch, its sparkling eye 
Has lett a splendid stain, 

Ere you can drink, the essence high 
Floats giddy thro’ the brain. 


—— 


The Praise of Pixvar, and then of Avcus- 
rus Casar, paraphrastically translated 
from Horace, By Epwarp Lord Tuvur- 
tow. Deduated to the Lord Hortann. 


HE: who with Pindar would essay a flight, 
O great Antonius, io the realms of 

hgbt, 

With Dedalean art, and waxen wings 

Junto the fatai fluod of glory springs, 

But fa!is, forsaken, like a glittering star, 

Shot froin bright Pheebus’ ever-burning 
car, [from afar : 

Falls with a headlong haste, and flashes 


Deep Ocean whelms him, But great Pin- 
dar burns, {turns ; 
Now flows majestic, and now foams by 
As a vast river from the threatening brow 
Of some huge hoary mountain falls below, 
When watery stars and endless winter 
swell [waves rebel : 
His rage above the banks, and make his 
With a deep mouth, and an immortal soul, 
The son of Jove, beyoud weak man’s con- 
troul, [Poet whole, 
Pindar all likeness scorns, aud reigns a 
His brow is shaded with the sacred leaf, 
Which binds the temples of the Muses’ 


Chief: 
Lo, without art, and trusting Nature’s 
force, [course 


He sits upon his chair, and urges va the 

Of his divine bold dithyrambicks, proud 

To sing his words, yet never heard, aloud ; 

And pour his !awless measures forth, and 
dazzie the weak crowd, 

And sometimes Gods, and sometimes too 
he sings 

Great heaven-descended Kings : . 

They, by whose force the guilty Centaurs 
fell ; {hell : 

And rash Chimera, breathing flames of 

The horsy people, and the triple beast, 

In the full Bacchus of their flowing feast * | 





* The Centaurs were slain by Theseus, 
and Pirithous, at the nuptia!s of H:ppo- 
-damia. 


POETRY. 


Aud flowery Lycian mountain, they from 
life releast +. ‘ 

And sometimes those, whom Pisa’s palm 
brings home, [flood ; 

With heavenly pleasure, from Alpheus? 

Wrestler, or horseman, even Gods become, 

Or surely of the nectar-drinkiog brood : 

Their acts now sparkle in his glovions lays; 

More than a thousand statues shines his 
praise ; [gaze 

The vanquish’d without envy hear, and 

Upon their lovely victors’ looks, aud vow 
them lengthen’d days. 

Or to the tearful, and betrothed maid 

The ravish’d, youthful husband he de- 
plores ; [vey’d, 

And, all ber soul into his strings cou- 

The beauteous dowry of his life restores ; 

His strength, his courage, and the golden 
light 

Of his chaste manners to the stars he lifts ; 

Aad envies Orcus, and eternal night : 

The maid, assuaged by those sacred gifts 

Of aye-harmonivus musick, to content- 
ment shifts, 

A bounteous air lifts up the Theban Swan, 

When to the foot of Jove he would be gone: 

An air, Antonius, that must needs be great, 

To bear his swelling plumage, and his 
glorious state [to Heaven’s gate, 

Quite through the sea of clouds, and up 

But, as a Matine bee, 

With stendér flight and song, 

The flower of oo gathers free, 

With art and labour . 

Murmuring o'er the grove, and bank 

Of the yellow Tiber dank, 

Like the bee, laborious, I 

My litt'e musick try. 

Thou shalt soar with rapid wing, 

And with a deeper plectrum strike the 
string : [high, 

Thou shalt exalt great Caxsar’s fame on 

Thea, when the fierce Sicambri he shall 
draw, (savagely, 

Grim o’er the Sacred Hill, and frowning 

The fierce Sicambri, that disdain’d all law; 

Thou shalt exalt him in thy deathless 


verse, 
And all the harvest of his wars rehearse. 
Nothing yet more good, or great, 
To the Gods we owe, and Fate ; 
Nothing more great, or good, shall ever owe: 
Not, ’though renewing our elapsed date, 
luto their antient gold the Seasons flow. 


Thou shalt sing the happy days, 

And the festal city’s blaze, (plays; 

Th’ illumin’d temples, and Jife- acting 

All, that the natural heart of Rome can 
erre. 





* Cormeia baunied a mountain ol Lycra. 
For 
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For Cesar, riding on our sacred ways: 
Sweet concord in the forum shall revive. 


Then of my voice, if aught of mine 

May swell the musick of thy song divine, 

Then of my voice shall an exceeding part 

Declare the language of the heart : 

And, O fair sun, and ever to be prais’d, 

Tv whom all! hands, to whom all hearts are 
rais’d, 

O sun, for ever happy, thee I sing, 

That dost to Rome immortal Czsar bring! 

Not once, O Casar, on thy sacred way, 

Jo triumphe ! shall thy people say ; 

Not once, but always will they shout, and 
sing, 

All the 4 city, and sweet incense bring 

To every smiling God, and Heaven’s eter- 


na! King. 
Ten bulls, ten cows, Antonius, shalt thou 
slay ; {day : 


I but a tender bull upon this beauteous 
See, from his mother’s side, he feeds, 
Charm’d with his rising youth amid’ the 
flowery meads, 
On his front the dazzling horns, 
Like the pale moon’s curved fires, 
On the third night rising fair ; 
Aud his brow a star adorns, 
Emblem of his chaste desires — 
All the rest is golden hair, 
Laeken, Sept, 1816. 


ODE. 
Asreata Rocking the Cradle. 
By Mr. Georce Drer. 
"T's fair Asteria’s sweet employ, 
To rock yon little restless boy : 
The’ small that cradle, it contains 
Treasure, beyond a King’s domaias. 


Not all Arabia’s spicy store, 

Not all Golconda’s glittering ore, 
Elysian fields, nor Edeu’s grove, 
Could buy that little restless love. 
Dear babe! the fair Asteria cries ; 
Dear babe! the listening muse replies ; 
While here a faithful guard we keep, 
Dear babe, enjoy the honied sleep. 
Now hush, the sobs! now hush, the cries! 
Lo gentle slumbers close his eyes ! 

And bere a faithful guard we keep, 
Sweet babe! enjoy the honied sleep. 


Ere von fair orb, that rules the sky, 
Beawi’d on that litde stranger’s eye ; 
Ere yet with feeble voice it wept, 
Close in the silent womb it s!ept. 


And, who can tell the bitter smart 
That pierc’d Asteria’s trembling heart? 
Yet sure there ’s magic in that boy, 
That wakes the soft parental joy. 


Still on Asteria’s languid face 

The primrose paleness keeps its place : 
Ygt o’er that face what brilliant hues 
Gan this beloved babe diffuse ! 
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How sweet beside the cradle’s brink, 
In musing state to gaze and think! 
No daisied bank, no green hill’s side, 
So shines in Nature's decent pride. 


Now see the babe unclose his eyes ! 
And see the mother’s transports rise ! 
How every feature charms her sight ! 
How every motion wakes del -glit! 


What rising beauties there she views ! 
The rosy lip, the polish’d nose, 

The slender eyebrow budding thin, 
The velvet cheek, the dimpling chin, 


Anon she views the sparkling eye, 

The lifted hand, the tuneful cry ; 

And, hastening on thro’ yeers to come, 
She traces out his future doom. 

** Haply he’ll plead Religion’s cause ; 
Or weep o’er Freedom’s bleeding laws ; 
Or feel the Poet’s sacred rage ; 

Or trace the dark Historic page.” 


Nor is 30 sweet the sweetest gale, 

That breathes across the silent vale, 
From myrtle grove, or garden's bloom, 
As is the honied breath’s perfume. 

At length she breathes the fervent prayers 
Great God, oh! make my child thy care! 
And may his future actions be 

Sacred to virtue, dear to thee! 

Whatever fortune then betide, 

Thou shalt his portion stili abide ; 

And when the course of life is run, 

Give him a never-withering crown. 





On reading the Third Canto of 
Cuitpe Haron. 

longo post tempore venit. 

E strikes that harp again, whose bal- 

low’d tone 

He oft has rais’d so wildly and so well ! 

And to that theme (though years between 
have flown *) [dwell : 

Whose echoings yet upon our heartstriogs 

In laurel’d majesty he comes to tell 

Of Him whose tale pourtray’d bis earlier 
days, [strung shell, 

Sweeping with mellow'd hand his deep- 

That Hate stands mute, and listening to 
such lays [praise, 





.E’en Envy’s self allows her half-reluctang 


Though life on him its darkest influence 
shed, 
His were the woes that elevate the soul. 


. As storms around some loity mountain’s 


head, 

Awhile obscuring, in their rage may roll, 

Yet give a wilder grandeur to the whole. 
So Grief his mighty mind’s impetuous rush 
Perhaps perverted, but could not controul: 
Unknown to him the meaner cares that 
crush {uriant flush ! 
The teuder buds of thought. in youth's lux- 
“* Ic is almost needless to observe, that 
an interval of more than five years bas 
elapsed since the publication of the two 
former Cantus of Childe Harold, a 
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If there is aught on earth could make us 
deem [clay, 

That man is somewhat more than fragile 

It is that such « spuit does not seem 

Fram’d with its fleshly covering to decay : 

Oh, if a soul like bis can pass away, 

And into dull annihilation go ; 

Who on this stormy scene would lingering 
stay [woe, 

To drain the last dregs of his draught of 

Bat quit the bitter cup, and rest in peace 
below ? 

Then let us rather hope (though faint may 
be 


Th’ assurance) that we meet again above: 
Our purer essence there may mingle free 
Witb what on earth it bardly daredto love. 
That life these mortal barriers shall remove, 
That long the kindred soul!’s communion 
part. (prove, 
No more that cold obstruction shall we 
When here the struggling bosom strives 
to dart [nial hears! 
Its vivid feeling’s flash on some conge- 
One, who at times hath laid his youthful 
hand, 
Albeit with holy rev’rence, on the lyre, 
When such a page as Harold's he had 
scann’d, [inquire, 
Would, turning to his conscious breast, 
* Aud am [ too a Poet?—and retire. 
Whilesucha Bard awakes the living strain, 
Enough for him in silence to admire, 
Or, if he raise his powerless voice again, 
Tis but to feel himself how poor, how 
weak, how vain! 
Artaur Brooke. 
Canterbury, Nov. 1316. 





SONNET 
To Mrs. P——, the unremitting Altend- 
ant, for man ” years past, on her aged 
Mother, Mrs. B j with a Repository 
Almanack for 1817. 
PATTERN of Constancy! 
love 
Ts equal’d only by thy friendships t: ue; 
Again doth the expiring year approve, 
And bid me all my old respect renew : 
Accept th’ accustom’d tribute of the time, 
in memory of thy perfections c'ear; 
Perfections, so unusually sublime, 
That, tho’ we copy not, we must revere. 
_Emblem of thee, observ’d from day to day, 
Time’s Register a steady friend appears ; 
* Which to Eternity still points the way, 
Denoting the approach of future years : 
For, though the seasons change, Time ne- 
ver sleeps, [keeps. 
But, like thy goodness, constant progress 
Dec, 31, 1816. R. S. W. 





whose filial 





* “ And [ too am a Painter,” was the 
‘expression of Corregio, after viewing for 
some time, in silence, the Works of some 
of the greatest masters of his age. 
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ANACREON, 9th Ope.— Translated freely, 
The Carrier delayed. 
AY, tell, thou amy litle dove, 
Te iime, whence fleetlythusyou move; 
Aad whither, hasting through the air, 
That spicy sweet perfume you bear *, 
Which has the Heav’n with fragrance fill’d, 
Like dew from lovely morn distill’d ! 
Say, who’s thy master ?—where you go—- 
Sweet bird—I| pray—I long to know !” 
* Inquisitive, desist; I fly 
On Love-affairs, of import high! 
To kind Anacreon a siave, 
lowe myself, and all I have: 
Charm’d Venus, for a graceful hyma 
Of praises, barter’d me to him, 
And kindly us’d, ‘ I willing serve,’ 
Nor ever from my duty swerve. 
This perfume and this note I bear 
To lov’d Anacreon’s favour'd fair, 
To Celestine, the loveliest maid 
That ever yet his bosom sway’d ; 
Whom Venus from the first desiga’d 
Te reiga with soltuess o’er bis iniad ! 
Soon, my Anacreon says, that he 
From servitude will set me free ; 
But, even should he me release, 
My cheerful service ne’er shall cease ; 
For, what good reason, pray, have I 
O'er hills, or vales, or plains to fly? 
To seek the woods, the founts, the fields, 
And taste aloné what Nature yields ? 
Fed at Anacreon’s lib’ral board, 
I love *‘ my master, and my lord ;’ 
For his luxurious bread I eat, 
Aud from his palms e’en peck the treat ; 
Nay, eveu quench my thirst in wine 
He drinks himself, in draughts divine ! 
Then, thus eating and thus drinking, 
Why should I of change be thinking ? 
While feasted thus, I ’d rather show 
The duty as a slave I owe; 
Dance to Auacreon’s tender strings, 
Cool, or conceal him, with my wings, 
And sleep, fatigu’d, upen his lyre, 
Than tempt the chavging seasons’ ire!” 
** Kind Dove”—-*“ Nay crase, for | mustge, 
All’s told—I ’ve prated like a crow ; 
And I sball to my master seem 
As sluggish as * the Northern team’.” 
R. S. W. 








FABLE. 
HE great Demosthenes, they say, 
Harangued the people, on a day, 

With all the force of eloquence, 
To take up arms for their defence 
Against a fierce and deadly foe, 
Who threaten’d big tbeir overthrow : 
To rouse their energy, and wake their fear:, 
He spar’d not arguments, nor tears, 
But ran through all the desolation 
That ever war brought on a Nation ; 
And next display’d the charms of peace, 
When wars should end and discords cease; 





* Var. Lect. 


“This balmy Frankincense you bert 
at 

















But, seeing ail this serious stuff 
They valued not one pinch of snuff, 
He chang’d at once the Patriot’s strain, 
And fell into a livelier vein, 

Harken, said he, my friends! I'll tell 
What once to Ceres here befel, 

Who, for a time, Heaven's halls forsook, 
And to our earth a journey took. 
Intending round the world to stray, 

She took for company by the way 

An eel and swallow, very fit 
‘To bear her company! but so ’t is writ. 
As on they walk’'d, in social chat, 
Conversing upon this and that, 

And noting every varying charm 

Of noble seat or rural farm, 

That in the changing scene arose 

As on they pass’d or snatch’d repose, 
For travellers must rest, and eat, 
And usually detail the treat; 

But such minutie we pass over, 

And more important facts discover. 
They travel long, and many a day, 

But not yet tired they onward stray, 
Till coming to a noble scene 
Where stately wood, and sloping green, 
And flowery mead, and fountain bright, 
Together mix’d, enchant the sight; 
A stately mansion rose to view, 
*T was Lady Fortune’s, Ceres knew: 
Here they resolv’d some time to stay, 
But a deep gulf before them lay, 
Smooth, deep, and clear its waters spread, 
‘To Ceres t’was a sight of dread. 
The eel swam o’er: with bounding spring 
The swallow stretch’d her dappled wing, 
Both in a moment gain’d the shore.— 
The speaker paus’d, and said no more, 
tut what of Ceres? cried the throng, 
How did she pass the waves among? 
How she came off we burn to know, 
Impatient every breast doth glow! 

He answer’d straight, in angry strain, 
His features glowing with disdain, 

Why ask’d ye not, Athenian race ! 
To your forefathers a disgrace, 

When death or slav’ry I set in view, 
Why ask’d ye not, what shall we do 
From Philip’s power to keep us free, 
And to preserve sweet liberty ? 

Ceres, by me, sends this rebuke, 

“*T ve mark’d each nodding drowsy look, 
When urg’d your freedom to maintain, 
That shew’d the wanderings of your braia, 
And you, whom veither bopes nor fears 
Could move, soon lend your listening ears 
To idle stories, strangely wrought, 
While for yourselves ye take no thought. 
You wy protection need not crave, 
Whom folly sinks, [ will not save.” 

P. Firzausrey. 





Crook BARROW-HILL, WorcesTERSHIRE, 
eccounted the largest Barrow in Excianp. 
"TOMB of the mighty brave! sublime 

afar, 
Rear'd by the chiefs of elder days, 
Gant. Mac, Jinuary, 1817. 
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When the fierce Pict, and Briton, rush’d 
to war! 

Glory’s proud Cenotaph not vain essays. 
What tho’ unknown the hero’s name, 
Deathless his fame ! 

Temple of God! fair Nature’s shrine, 

With holy awe is seen the labour'd 

mound— 
Immortal is the great design ! 

Successive verdure crowns the ground! 
Amid the landscape lifts its conic form, 
The scathed lightning’s blaze, and winter’s 

howling storm ! 
Repose is thine, eternal as the world ! 

The warring elements, the wreck of time, 
The earthquake shock that ruin hurl’d— 

Still thou art seen in years sublime ! 
Ages around thee undistinguish’d lie— 
But thou, preserv’d by Heaven, art sa- 

cred in the sky ! 
Somersetshire, Aug. 20, 1816. G. H. T. 





Sorry Wispom axp Trirtinc Wrr. 
A Simile drawn from Nature. 
HEN the morviug gilds the skies, 
Aad the gentle gales arise, 

Lightly o’er the dewy mead 

Flies the thistle’s downy seed, 

And attracts the Idler’s gaze 

As with listless steps he strays. 

Unobserv’d, the acorn lies, 

Whence, intime, an ook shall rise. 

So true Merit oft we find 

Long unnoticed by mankind, 

While, to court a short-liv’d praise, 

Upstart Levity displays 

Talents better far conceal’d 

Than to public view reveal’d ; 

Wit, by Wisdom unrefin’d, 

Offspring of a worthless mind. 

But when ages bave revolved, 

And the potent spell dissolv’d, 

Cast by Fashion’s dangerous charms, 

Fata! medium of all harms, 

The last shall be by all despis’d, 

Merit alone be duly priz’d. 

Blandford, Oct.2, Mason Cuamarauiy. 





Mr. Unsay, Jan. }. 
HE three following Hexameter lines 
comprehend all the Sovereigns of Eng- 
land, from William the Conqueror to the 
present time; and, as they may be easily 
committed to memory, they may be of 
use in pointing out the order of suecession. 
Will. Will. Hen. Ste. Hen. Rich. John, 
Hen. Third, and 3 Edwards, 
Dick, Hal. * ’al. ’al. Ted. Ned, Dick, Hal. 
’al. Ted. Mary, Betsy, 
James, Charles,Charles,Jemmy, Will. Aan, 
George,George, George, thel’rinceRegent. 
I have found these lines very useful, 
and I am therefore induced to send them 
to you, as they may assist the memory of 
some other persons. 





* H omitied for the sake of the metre. 
HISTO- 








HISTORICAL 


Rerrosprct or 1816. 

(From Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. ) 

We have at last attained a period of 
universal peace. The tumult of events 
has subsided, and the task of the bisto- 
rian resumes that comparative insigni- 
ficance which generaliy announces less 
brilliant, but happier times — which, 
though not yet arrived, we have no doubt 
ultimately await us. 

The features of 1816 wear, though not 
an extraordinary, yet an interesting ap- 
pearance. Our glance had hitherto been 
diverted by the movements of other Na- 
tions: now it is more confined to our 
own. Born in the midst of hopes and 
pledges of economy, 1816 seemed destin- 
ed to realize them ali. But, in an un- 
fortusate moment, Ministers subjected 
themse:ves to much reflection and very 
general attack, by proposing to continue 
the Properiy-Tax, though only on a re- 
duced scale of five percent. This impost 
had been supported with patience, during 
the protracted vicissitudes of an arduous 
eontest: but the Nation now called for its 
repeal ; its voice was at length heard and 
attended to; and Parliament, on this, as 
on all great occasions, faithful to its trust, 
decided the question in favour of the 
prayer and petition of the people. Ia 
consequence of this decision, the esiimates 
previously put forth by Government were 
withdrawn, immediately re-conzidered, 
and materially reduced. Pubiic confi- 
dence was thus regained, public good hu- 
mour restored, and the power of admi- 
nistration secured, 

While the present interests of the Coun- 
try were guarded with so much vigilance 
aud success, a measure offecting the fu- 
ture welfare aud security of the empire 
in the succession to the throne, was nego- 
ciated and carried into execution. The 
union of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
with the brave and amiable Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, holds forth the hope of a long 
succession of constitutional monarchs. 
Sincerely attached to the family of a Mo- 
narch, whom neither age nor infirmities, 
mor even his secession from power, have 
torn from the hearts of his subjects; the 
Country also beheld with pleasure the 
union of his respected daughter, Princess 
Mary, with the Uuke of Gloucester. 

These domestic arrangements were no 
sooner completed, than our Country was 
called upon by the European world for 
an exertion of that power which she alone 
possessed, and which had never been put 
forth unjustly or in vain. The piracies of 


the Barbary Powers carried desulation to 
the Christian shores of the Mediterranean. 








CHRONICLE. 


Poor in spirit and in means, the Italiaw 
States beheld their trade destroyed, and 
their subjects carried into captivity, with 
impotent affliction.—A British fleet ap- 
peared in the Mediterranean, and all the 
African Regencies bowed to its behests. 
But this submission was extorted by fear. 
Scarcely had our fleets returned to our 
shores, than Mahomedan good faith broke 
the treaties,and by the general massacre of 
the Christians at Bona, pledged itself to 
resume its course of piracy and devasta- 
tion.—Another British fleet, more power- 
ful than the former, was assembled and 
equipped in a few weeks. Entrusted te 
the same Commander it sailed. —The con- 
test was the bursting of a tempest. Led 
and animated by Lord Exmouth’s hero- 
ism, it continued till he had annihilated 
the barbarians’ power. He then dictated 
terms; and loaded with emancipated slaves, 
borethem rejoicing, to the lands, the friends, 
and the altars, from which they thought 
they had been torn for ever. To their 
honour, the Netherlands’ warriors fought 
in Our ranks on that memorable day, and 
while France sat in peace, deriding our 
efforts, they nobly shared the dangers and 
the glories of the conflict. —While Frauce 
sat in peace, did we say ?—She was in- 
deed at peace with all her neighbours, 
but not with herself, Retaliatory vio- 
lence between the Government and the 
people; divisions between the King and 
his family, the Ministers and the Cham- 
bers; a dissolution of the Legislative As- 
sembly, followed by furious electioneering 
contests,—form nearly the whole history 
of France during 1816. To this may be 
added, a scanty harvest, and an impove- 
rished treasury. 

The other States of Europe have pre- 
sented a more tranquil picture, though 
perhaps only to appearance. The pro- 
mises of free Constitutions made by the 
Allied Sovereigns to the Nations of Ger- 
many, when they wanted their assistance, 
have not beeu forgotten by those Nations, 
though they are now unattended to by 
the promising Monarchs. The King of 
Prussia has but just recollected that he 
had promised a Constitution to his brave 
subjects, and now assures them that he 
will dedicate his thoughts to the under- 
taking. The Bavarian Monarch, himseif 
an innovation on the list of Kings, boldly 
sets up against all innovations. Fortified 
by the alliance of his: daughter with the 
Emperor of Austria, he braves the re- 
sentment of his people. Meanwhile the 
French Government views that union with 
jealousy. It conceives that a marrisge 
which makes the Emperor Francis bro- 
ther- 
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ther-inlaw to Beauharnois, as well as 
father-in-law to Buonaparte, may bode 
tuo good to the stability of the Bourbua 
Dyuasty. The Ex-Empress Maria Lou- 
isa, and her son, have resumed ail their 
share in the affections of the Austrian Mo- 
narch. His wife encourages all those 
sentiments; and a thousand rumours 
already begin to agitate the minds of men 
and of Nations on the Continent, In 
Spain, the Restorer of the Inquisition has 
also afforded to his /oving subjects the 
hope of seeing a worthy successor of his 
virtues fill his throne, by his marriage 
with the Infanta of Portugal. Occupied 
in settliog and administering her new 
Polish kingdom, Russia has borne no pro- 
minent part in the events of the year. 
Her new Tariff has disappointed the hopes 
of the traders; and her future plans 
of policy or aggrandisement remain at 
present quiescent. She, like other na- 
tions, feels the necessity of a calm; but 
“Jet it not be supposed that ber ambition 
is extinct, because it is dormant. Her 
new possessions fully naturalized and con- 
solidated, she will awake like the lion 
from his sleep.—Let Europe beware of the 
future irruptions of the Northern hordes, 
Russia is now the giant to be watched, 
and she will be watched.—With America, 
by a wise Commercial Treaty, we are 
now enjoying all the reciprocal advaa- 
tages of Trade, as much as the confusions 
produced by the War will yet permit. In 
india our immense empire is at rest. if 
in the West Indies a negro insurrection 
roused the apprehensions of our planters, 
it was only a momentary danger, which 
has passed away with its explosion. lu 
Asia peace also generally prevails. —Tur- 
key is at rest with human powers. 

And is it in thee, Britain, whom Nations 
cannot injure, and from whom the visita- 
tions of Heaven have in a great measure 
been turned away—is it in thee, that dis- 
cord and discontent shall prevail! Be- 
cause temporary distresses assail thee, 
must thy misguided people take up arms, 
deride tue sanctity of the laws, and threa- 





Retrospect of 1816. 
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ten the happiness of theland! You have 
sunk, it is true, into a state of lassitude 
from orerstrained exertions, and must 
wait the healing influence of time to re- 
ergit your streugth, Expending your 
principal instead of your revenue, you 
have been able for a time to make an ef- 
fort which could neither have been much 
longer continued, nor speedily repeated, 
without positive ruin.. The sudden stop- 
page of this forced expenditure has pal- 
sied the industry it bad created ; nor un- 
til new channels are discovered for the 
disposal of the produce of such industry, 
can it again be placed in activity. The 
thrifty accumulatious of individuals, which 
have been lent to Government, have 
formed the capital that has paid such a 
prodigious quantity of labour; these ac- 
cumuiations will find their way but slowly 
into commercia! channels, from the in- 
adequacy of the present returns and the 
security of its employmen!.—You must 
be therefore prepared for some continu- 
ance of the present depression, and con- 
sider, that you have now to suffer a small 
share of the waste and desolation of the 
War you have so long waged; and what 
claim have you for an exemption from 
evils which all the Belligerent Powers 
have in their turn experienced? While 
patiently and firmly suffering these evils, 
you have the consoling reflection, that 
there is in this land such a mass of ia- 
dustry, of intelligence, of integrity, of ca- 
pial, that it wilt doubtless prove suffi- 
cient to overcome your difficulties—and 
enabie the Country fivally to settle in a 
state of permanent ease, In the mean 
time, if because the exuberance of trade 
has been repressed, and the abundance 
of the harvest refused, much individual 
suffering exists, are not the hearts and 
the purses of the opulent, open to their 
suffering brethren! Read the list of their 
subscriptions, see the blessings which they 
scatter arouad them, and when the interest- 
ed and the traitor shall call upon yoursons 
to burn your capitals and devastate your 
fields, hurl the incendiariesfrom among you. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 8th 
inst. the whole Election Law, consisting 
of twenty articles, was passed, by a ma- 
jority of 52, viz. 132 against 100. An 
amendment was proposed, to send back 
members who had accepted situations 
under Government, to their Constituents, 
for re-election, as in England ; but it was 
not adopted. 

It has been often observed, even in the 
British Parliament, that when close divi- 
sions have been predicted, a debate has 
ended in the most quiet manner possible, 





without any trial of the strength of the 
contending parties. This bas been the 
case with respect to the French Election 
Law. Its most important clauses —those 
by which the principle of the bill is sanc- 
tioned—have been carried in favour of 
the Ministers, without an appeal to the 
vote. This is a most important change 
in the constitution of the French monar- 
chy. The Deputies are to be elected in 
future in one single assembly, as in Eng- 
land.—All Frenchmen who are thirty 
years of age, and pay 300 francs of taxes 
per annum, are to be allowed to vote. 
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The French Journals of the 11th inst. 
brought a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 9th; 
when M. de Serre brought up the Re- 
port of a Committee on the Law for se- 
curing personal liberty, Our readers 
must observe, that by the term fiberty 
is, in truth, meant personal restraint ; 
and the object of the present law, which 
is a modification of that of last year, is, 
to enable the Crown to confine, under spe- 
cific forms, persons suspected of cunspir- 
wg Or attempting the overthrow of the 
established Constitution. The picture of 
Fravce, drawn by M. Serre to justify a 
continuance of this measure, bears inany 
very dark shades and melancholy tints : 

** Notwithstanding the powerful exam- 
ple of the Monarch (he observes), religi 
resumes her empire but slowly : Revolt. 
tionary doctrines are to a certain period 
disgraced in the public opinion—but 
souvd doctrines have not yet sufficiently 
confirmed those who were misled, and 
fixed the anchor that is to check them ; 
the Prevotal Courts, a measure of circum- 
stance, do not present the force that was 
expected from them ;—~extraordinary tri- 
bunals do not take well in France; and 
Justice has there lost her dignity. ‘lhe 
French army, re-organized, is faithful, 
but not numerous ; —extreme vigilance 
must keep out of it men who might try to 
mislead it. In all the public services the 
necessity of economising, and political 
causes, bave brought about numerous re- 
forms;—a great number of individuals 
are without employ, and consequently 
discontented, This discontent, and ne- 
cessary preferences, :evive those heated 
passions which the war carried out of the 
country, and which an iron sceptre kept 
down within. Ip fine, two grievous cir- 
cumstances complicate and embarrass the 
situation of France in a very afflicting 
manner. ‘The first is the consequence of 
the dispositions of the Treaty of the 20th 
November. The second, the diminution 
of part of the harvest of this year by the 
intemperance of the season. The Allied 
Powers have proved, by deeds more than 
by words, their serious intention to en- 
sure the repose of France, and unite her 
interest to that of Europe. ‘They had cal- 
culated on the abundance, the richness of 
the produce of our soil, the revival of 
commerce, the impulse of our industry, 
equal to that which had taken place at the 
end of 1814, Had these calculations been 
realised, it is ce:tain that it would have 
been possible, though painful, for the 
French to make head by increase of taxes 
to an increase of three handred millions 
of expences. —Events have destroyed these 
calculations. French industry and com- 
merce are in a state of languor and stag- 
nation ; her richest produce has entirely 
failed, and even the produce of articles of 


the first necessity is moderate, The care 
of Government, and, above all, the activity 
of trade, will prevent all scarcity, but will 
not prevent dearness; and it is often from 
indigence that one must demand tribute, 
Iu proportion as these things deprive Go- 
verninent of its natura! force, in that same 
proportion they furnish food and pretext 
to injastice and ill-will. Ju consequence 
of these considerations, the Commission 
deemed it necessary that Government 
shou!d have a police armed with great 
authority; and ‘hough the suspension of 
a constitutional right is always an evil, 
yet under the present circumstances it 
will preveut greater evils,” 

This picture, though a melancholy one, 
is certainly not worse than the general 
circumstances of France, and of Europe, 
have naturally led us to anticipate. A 
hope is entertained, and expressed, of 
some alleviation arising from favourab'e 
negociations. The negeciations alluded to 
are, proposals made by France to certain 
monied mew for a Loan. The houses of 
Lafitte, of Paris; Barings, of London ; 
Parish, of Hamburgh ; and Hopes, of Am- 
sterdam, are understood to have taken 
upon them the advance of the sum 
wanted, which is 12,000,000 British, or 
300,000,000 millions of francs. Report 
adds, that one half will be requiced in 
money, and the other balf in provisions 
and clothing: of this point, however, there 
is not the same ces tainty of correctness as 
in the outline above stated *. 

According to official accounts commu- 
picated to the teo Chambers, the present 
population of France (without including 
Corsica and the colonies) is 28,818,041, 

The King of France has instituted an 
Order of St. Michel for the reward of Me- 
rit in Literature and the Arts and Sciences, 
This example does great honour to the 
King } it is the only order of Knighthood, 
we believe, in Europe, that pays such a tri- 
bute of honour and respect to those who 
may well be called the beaefactors of nan- 
kiad. —The King has a!so granted an an- 
nual pension of 2,400 francs to the widow 
of the celebrated poet Delille, whom the 
French writers ca!l the Virgil of France, 

The French Government, to compen- 
sate for the loss they have sustained by 
the Mauritius not being restored to them, 
is reported to be equipping some ships 
for the purpose of proceeding to the coast 
of New Holland, and completing that sur- 
vey of it which was begun by Mons. Bau- 
din in Le Geographe and Le Naturaliste, 
in 1802; for the purpose, it is added, of 
forming a settlement. 

Captain Freycinet, of the French navy, 
is about to embark at Toulon, in the 





* There are reports of obstacles having 
arisen to prevent the completion of the 
Loan, but they are, probably, unfounded, 

King’s 
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King’s Corvette, the Uranie; his voyage 
is, to determine the form of the south he- 
misphere of the earth; collecting also in 
his journal the various remarks that may 
occur to him on general physics, meteo- 
rology, and natural bistory. 

The number of the Allied troops quartered 
upou France is to be forthwith redaced, 
by the marching homeward of 30,000 
men; of these, 6,000 are British. The 
impoverished state of the frontier coun- 
tries, together with the improved political 
conditioa of France, is said to be the cause 
of this change of system. 

Ou the 12th, Marshal Lefebvre, Duke 
ef Dan zic, who was one of the most de- 
voted adbereats of the Ex-Emperor, was 
presented to the. King; when his Mar- 
shal’s staff was resiored to him. 

The Duke of Reggio (Oudinot) is ap- 
pointed Inspector Generai of the National 
Guards of the Department of the Seine, 
and, as sach, a Member of the Committee 
over which Mensieur the Count d’Artois, 
the Colonel General, presides. 

The Paris Papers of the 23d inst. are 
principally occupied by the debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the Law for 
suspending Personal Liberty. The Ultra- 
Royalists, who, in 1815, were the first to 
propose the law, now oppose it witb great 
pertiaacity, as a vivlation of the liberty of 
Frenchmen. In the ccurse of the discus- 
sion, M. Corbieres declared, that its ob- 
ject was, to substitate the arbitrary go- 
vernment of the police for the regular 
government of the laws; and that, inde- 
pendent of its attack upon public liberty, 
it would injure the public morals.—Such 
is the freedom with which the Legislators 
of France can now deliver their opisions ! 
—Afver several days’ debate, the Law was 
carried, by 136 against 92, 

In the German Papers we find the fol- 
lowing statement: —The Paris papers are 
no longer allowed to mention the hunts of 
the Princes. The foliowing accident is 
stated to have been the cause: —On a 
late occasion, as the Princes, at an early 
hour in the morning, were proceeding 
through the Fauxbourg St. Marceau, ac- 
companied by a brilliant train of pic- 
queurs, who carried flambeaux, they 
passed several bakers’ shops, where the 
people were waiting in expectation of 
bread when it came to their turn. The 
contrast between this spleudid procession 
and the misery of the people was so strik- 
ing, that a lond murmur arose, and the 
train was saluted with showers of mud.” 

A conspiracy is stated in private let- 
ters to have been detected at Bourdeaux, 
to dethrone the Bourbons, and declare 
Maria Louisa Regent during young Na- 
poleou’s minority. —The French papers 
indirectly confirm this information ; bat 
the plot is described as contemptible, and 
the parties engaged in it of no weight or 
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consequence. An individual, named Ran- 
don, who was at the head of the conspiracy, 
has been arrested, with several o: hers. 

The value of landed property is so ex- 
ceedingly deteriorated in France, that 
large purchases are made for the so'e 
purpose of dismantling the mansion and 
other houses on the estates, and selling 
the materials. 

The private letters from Paris commu- 
uicate a variety of particulars on the siate 
of France, and of parties; some of which 
are rather interesting: — 

Extract of a letter from Paris, dated 
Dec. 26.—* All that is now done in France 
for the Priests and the Old Noblesse is 
looked upon with a very evil eye by the 
people, The misery prevailing is still 
very great; and (here are loud complaints 
of the burthens, and especially the heavy 
contributions paid to foreigners, whuse 
yoke we would throw off. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising, that in general the Bour- 
bons are not loved; because the opinion 
is, that to them are to be attributed all 
the misfortunes of France. There is much 
disturbance in La Vendée ; and it is sup- 
posed to be excited by persons attached 
to the Princes, to keep that province ready 
to act if there should be commotions in 
France.” 

Extract of a letter from Paris, Jan. 1.— 
“1 was yesterday night at the Theatre 
Francais, at the representation of Hamlet, 
When Norceste, who arrived from Eug- 
land, observes — 

“That Island where perhaps even now 
plots are about to produce troubie and 
great changes” — 
there was a cry of oui! oui! c'est vrai: 
but shortly after, when Claudius, dissuad- 
ing Hamlet from the analogy he is willing 
to establish between the regicides of the 
two countries, exclaims — 

“Leave we to Englaod her mourning 

and her tears, [crimes,” 
England was too often fruitful iw 


the pit unanimously rose, and drowned 
the actor’s voice with cries of approba- 
tion, which lasted several minutes. They 
demanded the repetition of the verse; but 
the actor prudently declined acquiescing.” 

Extract of a letter from Paris, Jan. 5.— 
‘The King continues ill. Contrary to his 
custom, be spends the greater part of his 
time in bed, He attends but litle to bu- 
siness, but much to conversation; and 
there are not courtiers wanting, M. de 
Cazes among the first, to supply him 
with entertainment suited to his state of 
mind. His voice fails him; mental ex- 
ertion fatigues him; and his memory, bi- 
therto so faithful, forsakes him; on the 
other hand, his appetite is good, aud vege- 
tative life is still strong within him. This 
impaired condition of his health has given 
rise to a report among the Ultras, of his 
having 
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having fallen into a state of infancy, and 
of Monsieur being about to be appointed 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. Spe- 
culation is busily employed he:e upon the 
object and result of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s sudden journey and speedy return. 
Its object is pretty plainly understood to 
relate to the financial embarrassments of 
France, and tu the relieving her of a part 
of the burthen of a foreign army of occu- 
pation. Its result is conjectured to be fa- 
vourable, from the very gracious recep- 
tion met by the Duke from the King, as 
well as the Count d’Artois.—The late cir- 
cumstance, so honourable to the Duke of 
Orleans, that of bis recalling to mind his 
humble employment at one period of the 
Fiench Revolation, on the occasion of the 
dinner given by the Society of School- 
masters in London, was not suffered to 
appear in the French papers.” 

Extract of a letter from Paris, Jan. 6.— 
“The French, at present, flatter them- 
selves that a war is inevitable between 
Russia and England. The Emperor of 
Russia has, it is believed, proposed not 
only to abandon his pecuniary claims, 
but to withdraw his troops from France, 
and to co-operate with a force of 600,000 
men, which he has actually on foot, in 
checking the influence of Great Briain 
upon the Continent! France too is about 
to assume a miliiary attitude!! aud Mar- 
shal Macdonald has arrived in Paris, to 
assume the command in chief of the 
French armies !!!—Such are the illusions 
with which the French indulge their ani- 
mosity against England at the present 
moment.” 

**#** “ The Duke of Wellington has 
been joined here by the most numerous 
and brilliant staff with which he has hi- 
therto kuown to be attended. [t amounts 
to near three hundred persons, and is 
composed, ina great proportion, of foreign 
Officers, ‘The appearaace of so many fo- 
reign uniforms gave rise to a report, that 
the commanders of all the foreign corps 
of the army of occupation had arrived, 
which was instantly laid hold of by the 
French, as an additional! proof of the want 
of concord between the Allied Powers.” 

Extract of another letter, dated Jan. 7, 
—*“ The arrival of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, with a numerous E/ai-Afajor, at Paris, 
is viewed with some jealousy. His Grace 
did not meet, yesterday night, at the 
Opera, with all the respect his illustrious 
name entitles him to. Arriving a little 
Jate, a laugh was heard to proceed from 
his box, which was re-echoed by the pit 
in chorus; and on the same incident oc- 
eurring a second time, instead of the usual 
ery of silence, it was met witb a similar 
rebuff.” 

NETHERLANDS. 

Intelligence has been received at Am- 
sterdam, that the Dutch Commissioners 
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received the Island of Java from the En. 
glish on the 19th of August. 

The Flemish papers are continually 
arguing for a general prohibition of the 
export of grain; but it does vot appear 
that the Government coincide in this opi- 
nion, nor has the proposition to this ef- 
fect been renewed iu the Second Cham- 
ber. 

ITALY. 

Intelligence from Parma announces the 
intended departure of the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa, for Vienna, to which, it is 
said, she has been invited by her father. 

On the 15th of December, a Catholie 
priest proceeded on foot to the Cathedral 
of Adria, in Lombardy, and returned 
thanks for having attained his 110zh year, 
without infirmities or sickness! He was 
accompanied by an immense conconrse 
of people, and chaunted the Cathedral 
service in a firm, manly, and dignified 
voice. 

The German papers have brought us 
a document of greater importance than 
usual, in the shape of a new Constitution 
for Sicily. That interesting portion of 
Europe has lost nothing by the restora- 
tion of the legitimate Sovereign to the 
Throne of his ancestors. —The King of 
Naples, unlike his namesake and cousin, 
the Sovereign of Spain, has signalized hig 
restoration by confirming the blessings 
of a free Constitution already enjoyed by 
Sicily, and conferring others equally so- 
lid, By it none but Sicilians are to be 
permitted to huld offices in the Sicilian 
church. One-fourth of the Neapolitan 
Coancil of State is to be composed of Si- 
cilians: the abolition of feudal rights, a 
boon which was granted several years 
since, is fully confirmed. A sinking fand 
is established, to place the finances of Si- 
cily on the same respectable footing with 
those of other European States; and, in 
short, the civil and religious liberties of 
every individual in the island are pro- 
tected by the usual bulwarks of a free 
Constitution. We need scarcely observe, 
that when measures thus calculated to 
ensure the happiness of the people ema- 
nate spontaneously from the Throne, they 
promise a double harvest of blessings, 
both to Sovereign and people. 

GERMANY. 

The King of Wurtemberg has agreed 
to a new Ccnstitution, which was to be 
laid before the Assembly of the States on 
the 17th of this month. He has also re- 
solved on making great retrenchments in 
every part of the public expenditure. 

The King and Queen of Wurtemburg 
were at Frankfort on the 27th ult. un- 
der the titles of the Count and Coun- 
tess d’Urach. 

“The King of Bavaria has arrived at 
Vienna under the travelling title of Count 
de Haag. 


By 
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By the German Papers we learn, that, 
by the new regulations in the Prussian 
dominions, heavy taxes are to be imposed 
upon English goods, while the manufac- 
turers of other countries are to be sub- 
ject to smaller daties. The Continental 
system still continues to operate against 
us. Germany is overstocked with manu- 
facturers whom that system created; and 
this invidious conduct towards England is, 
because she is the only nation with the ma- 
nufacturers of which they as yet dread a 
competition, 

From the Hamburgh Papers we extract 
the following melancholy article ; by which 
it will be seen how great the distress is 
upon the Continent : 

** Vienna, Dec. 18.—Alarming accounts 
are received from various parts of the 
Austrian monarchy, respecting the daily 
increasing dearness of provisions. In 
some parts of the Tyrol, the Salzburg 
Mountains, Upper Carinthia, and the 
greatest part of Illvria, there is such a 
scarcity, that people have resorted to 
bread made of bran, and powdered bark of 
trees. In the environs of Agram the 
country people farmed the woods, in order 
that they might catch the rats in them, 
which are smoaked, and considered a de- 
licacy. The accounts from Bohemia are 
also far from consolatory ; and it is feared, 
that the mountainous parts may be dis- 
tressed by famine in the spring, which 
would have the most fatal consequences 
for the numerous manufactories in those 
parts,” 





ASIA, 

The Dutch planters and others of Cey- 
lon, at British instance, have adopted 
some judicious regulations for the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery: all children 
born of slaves after the 12th of August 
last, are to be considered free, but to re- 
main in taeir master’s house, and serve 
him for board, lodging, and clothing ; the 
males till 14, and females till 12 years of 
age; after which, to be wholly emanci- 
pated. 

AFRICA. 

Anew Dutch Consul lately arrived at 
Algiers. The Dey, at first, declined re- 
eognizing him, on account of the hostili- 
ties committed by Admiral Von Capellan, 
in conjunction with Lord Exmouth; but 
when the Consul produced the usual pre- 
sent, he was received without further ob- 
jection. 

At Algiers, not three weeks since, the 
fortifications had all been repaired, and 
the guns remounted. 

The Congo Expedition.—The detailed 
accounts of the expedition to explore the 
river Congo, or Zaire, have reached the 
Admiralty. Melancholy as the result bas 
been, from the great mortality of the 
efficers and men, owing to excessive 
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fatigue, rather than to the effects of cli- 
mate, the journals of Captain Tuckey and 
the gentlemen in the scientific depart- 
ments are, it is said, highly interesting 
and satisfactory, as far as they go; and 
we believe they extend considerably be- 
yond the first Rapid or Cataract. It 
would seem, indeed, that the mortality 
was entirely owing to the land-journey 
beyond these Rapids; and that Captain 
Tuckey died of complete exhaustion, after 
leaving the river, and not from fever. The 
climate, we understand, was remarkably 
fine; scarcely a shower of rain, or any 
humidity in the atmosphere, and the sua 
seldom shiving out but for a few hours in 
the middle of the day ; Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer seldom exceeding 76 degrees by 
day, and never descending below 60 de- 
grees at night—such a climate, in fact, as 
one would wish to live in; butan anxious 
zeal and over-eagerness to accomplish th- 
objects of the expedition, and to acquire ail 
the information that could possibly be ob- 
tained, seem to have actuated every one, 
from the lamented Commander to the 
common seaman aod private marine, and 
led them to attempt more than the human 
constitution was able to bear. The total 
number of deaths amount to 18; of which 
14 were on the land expedition. They 
cousist of Captain Tuckey, Commander 
of the expedition; Lieutenant Hawkey, 
Lieutenant of the Congo; Mr. Professor 
Smith, botanist; Mr. Tudor, comparative 
anatomist; Mr. Cranck, collector of ob- 
jects of natural history; Mr. Galwey, a 
friend of Captain Tuckey, who volunteer- 
ed from pure love of science; Mr. Eyre, 
the purser. The names of the remainder 
have not been returned. The Dorothy 
transport, that accompanied the Congo 
into the river, lost but one man, and he 
fell overboard and was drowned.—The 
following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Mackerrow, the surgeon of the Congo, 
details some of the melancholy particulars 
of the symptoms which the sufferers exhi- 
bited previous to their death :—“ Of the 
eighteen who died in the river, fourteen 
had been on shore, marching for some 
time, and were far advanced before reach- 
ing the sbip. Professor Smith, who saw 
many of them when taken ill, gave te 
some a dose of calomel, but to others no- 
thing had been administered. The fever 
appeared in some degree contagious, as 
all the attendants upon the sick were at- 
tacked ; and before we left the river, it 
pervaded nearly the whole crew; also 
some of the transports; but as for myself, 
although constantly among them, I did 
not feel the slightest indisposition uatil 
we left the coast, when [ was attacked ; 
however, I conSidered mental anxiety, and 
disturbed rest, as the sole causes. Captaiu 
Tuckey had been afflicted many years 
with 
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with a chronic oats and on returning 
from travelling five weeks on shore, he 
was so excessively reduced, that ail at- 
tempts to restore the energy of his system 
proved ineffectual. Mr. Tudor was in the 
last stage of fever before 1 saw him; as 
were Messrs. Cranch and Galwey. Pro- 
fessor Sunith died in two days after he came 
under my cure ; during which time he re- 
fused every thing, whether as nutrimeut 
or medicine. Lieutenant Hawkey was 
taken ill after leaving the river, and died 
on the fourth day: his case was rather 
singular—the symptoms were, irritability 
of stomach, with extreme langour and de- 
bility ; but he had neither pain nor fever. 
Mr. Eyre had a violent fever, and on the 
third day breathed his last: before death, 
a yellow suffusion had taken place, with 
vomiting of matter resembling coffee- 
grounils.” 

Extract of a Letter from Bahia, Oct. 30. 
—‘* We are enabled to give you a piece 
of intelligence, which will to many be of 
great interest—we mean the failure of the 
Expedition sent out by your Government 
early this year, under the command of 
Captain Tuckey, whose object was to ex- 
plore the river Congo. Like all former 
enterprises of a similar kind, and not- 
withstanding the presumed discernment 
and skill of those concerned in the plan- 
ning and executing of it, there appears 
to have beeu a want of foresight, both as 
to the time and means. However, as, no 
doubt, publicity will in due time be given 
to all their proceedings, it will suffice for 
us to acquaint you, that yesterday arrived 
in this port, his Majesty’s ship Congo, and 
the Dorothy transport, from Cabenda, in 
twenty-eight days, under the command of 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, formerly master, but 
who succeeded in consequence of the 
death of Captain Tackey and the Lieute- 
nant, both of whom died at sea, the former 
on the 3, the latter on the 5th instant, It 
appears, that théy arrived at the mouth of 
the Congo about the Sd of July; and, 
leaving the transport, which only accom- 
panied them at an inconsiderable distance, 
they proceeded im the sloop, which was 
built purposely to draw little water, up 
the river, to the extect of 120 miles ; when 
her progress, and even that of their boats, 
was stopped by insuperable difficulties ; 
principally, we believe, by the rapids, 
which they express as beyond all descrip- 
tion. Determining still on the further 
prosecution of their undertaking, the 


men were landed; and it was not until . 


they had marched 150 miles (and 120 
more than any white person had been be- 
fore) over a barren and exceedingly moun- 
tainous country, after experiencing the 
greatest privations from the want of water, 
and being entirely exhausted by fat'gue, 
that they gave up the attempt.—Hope 





enabled the most of them to traverse their 
route, and regain the vessel; but, alas! 
nature had been completely worn out ; 
for most of them, say 25 out of 55, died 24 
hours after their return, comprehending 
all the scientific part of the Europeans ; 
and, we believe, only eight on board are 
now in a state to work the vessel; but as 
their chief want seems to be nourishment, 
it is to he hoped the others will soou be 
brought round. Suspicions are enter- 
tained, that many died by poison, admi- 
nistered by the natives; and Mr, Fitz- 
maurice says, that he is persuaded that 
he could penetrate an immense way into 
the country without apprehending danger 
from any other cause, as the people 
are very pusillanimous, and easily in- 
timidated. As a matter of courtesy 
and expediency, they asked permission 
of the Kings to pass through their re- 
spective territories, which was generally 
readily granted; at the same time, they 
were furnished with plenty of natives as 
guides, at a moderate charge ; but lat- 
terly advantage was taken of their difli- 
culties. Mr. Fitzmaurice and the sur- 
geon are determined on a new attempt, if 
the Admiralty wiil fit out another expedi- 
tion ; and as he thinks he can provide 
against all casualties, he has great hopes 
of attaining the desired end,” 

We lament to learn, that when the Do- 
rothy was at Cabindo, there were ten Por- 
tuguese ships m™ the port wailing for slaves, 
and two from Spain. 

AMERICA. 

The New York Papers have brought us 
President Madisou’s Message to the Con- 
gress of the United States, assembled at 
Washington on the 4th ult, ‘It is an in- 
teresting document, is very long, and 
draws a flattering picture of American 

rospects. The following are extracts. — 

he Message commences thus :—* In 
reviewing the present state of our country, 
our attention cannot be withheld from the 
effect produced by peculiar seasons, which 
have very generally impaired the annual 
gifts of the earth, and threatened scarcity 
in particular districts. Such, however, is 
the variety of soils, of climates, and of 
products, within our extensive lim'ts, that 
the aggregate resources for subsistence are 
more than sufficient for the aggregate 
wants, And, as far as economy of con- 
sumption, more than usual, may be neces- 
sary, our thankfulness is due to Provi- 
dence for what is far more than a com- 
pensation, in the remarkable hez!th which 
has distinguished the present year. Amidst 
the advantages which have succeeded the 
peace of Europe, and that of the United 
States with Great Britain, in a general in- 
vigoration of industry among us, and in 
the extension of our commerce, the value 
of which is more and more disclosing 
itself 
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itself to commercial nations, it is to be re- 
gretted that a depression is experienced 
by particular branches of our manufac- 
tures, and by a portion of our navigation. 
As the first proceeds, in an essential de- 
gree, from an excess of imported mer- 
chandize, which carries a check in its 
own tendency, the cause, in its present 
extent, cannot be of very long duration. 
The evi! wil! not, however, be viewed by 
Congress without a recollection, that ma- 
nufacturing establishments, if suffered to 
sink too low, or languish too long, may 
not revive after the causes shall have 
ceased; and that in the vieissitudes of 
buman affairs, situations may recur, in 
which a dependence on foreign sources, 
for indispensable supplies, may be among 
the most serious ewbarrassmenis. 

* The depressed state of our naviga- 
tion is to be ascribed, in a material de- 
gree, to its exclusion from the colonial 
ports of the nation most extensively con- 
nected with us in commerce, and from the 
indirect operation of that exclusion.— Pre- 
vious to the late convention at Londvun, 
between the United States aud Great Bri- 
tain, the relative state of the Navigation 
Laws of the two countries, growing out of 
the treaty of 1794, had given to the Bri- 
tish navigation a material advantage over 
the American, in the intercourse between 
the American ports and Biuitish ports in 
Europe. The Convention of London 
equalized the laws of the two countries, 
relating to those ports ; leaving the imter- 
course between our ports and the ports of 
the Britizh Colonies, subject as before to 
the respective regulations of the parties, 
+The British Government enforcing new 
regulations which prohibit a trade be- 
teen its colonies and the United States in 
American vessels, whilst they permit a 
trade in British vessels, the American na- 
vigation loses accord:ngly ; and the loss is 
augmented by the advantage which is 
givento British competition over the Ame- 
rican, in the navigation between our poris 
and British ports in Europe, by the cir- 
cuitous voyages enjoyed by one, and not 
enjoyed by the other.—The reasonable- 
ness of the rule of reciprocity, applied jo one 
braach of the commercial intercourse, has 
beer pressed on our part, as equally ap- 
plicable to both branches: but it is ascer- 
tained, that the British Cabinet declines 
all negociation on the subject, with a dis 
avowal, however, of any disposi'ion to 
view, in ah unfriendly light, whatever 
countervailing regulations the United 
States may oppose to the regulations of 
which they complain. The wisdom of the 
Legislature will decide on the course 
which, under these circumstances, is pre- 
scribed by a joint regard to the amicable 
relations betweep the two Nations, and to 
the just interests of the United States. 

“I bave the satisfaction to state gene- 

Gewr. Mac. January, 1817. 
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rally, that we remain in amity with fo- 
reign Powers.—An occurrence has indeed 
taken place in the Gulph of Mexico, which, 
if sanctioned by the Spanish Government, 
may make an exception as to that Power. 
—According to the report of our naval 
commander on that station, one of our 
public armed vessels was attacked by an 
over-powering force, under a Spanish 
commander, and the Americao flag, with 
the officers and crew, insulted in a manner 
calling for prompt reparation.—This has 
been demanded. In the mean time, a 
frigate and smaller vessel of war have been 
ordered into that Gulph, for the protection 
of our commerce, It would be improper 
to omit, that the Representative of his 
Cathclic Majesty in the United States, lost 
no time in giving the strongest assurances, 
that no hostile order could have emanated 
from his Government, and that it will’ be 
as ready to do, as to expect, whatever the 
nature of the case, and the friendly rela- 
tions of the two countries, shall be found 
to require.” 

The Message bere proceeds to charge 
the Dey of Algiers with a violation of 
good faith, in attempting to revive the 
annual tribute and slavery which he had 
given up by the treaty. With the other 
Barbary States, affairs have undergone uo 
change. The Indian tribes within the 
American limits appear disposed to re- 
main at peace —The Message then recom- 
mends a new and more effective organi- 
zation of the militia—the establishment of 
uoiformity in weights and measures—the 
formation of an University at Washing- 
tun—a revisal and re-modification of the 
Civil and Criminal Codes—more effective 
measures for the prevention of the illicit 
importation of slaves—and several altera- 
tions in executive and public bodies,—It 
then gives the fullowiog flattering picture 
of the finances : 

** In directing the legislative attention to 
the state of the finances, it is a subject of 
great gratification to find, that even within 
the short period which has elapsed since 
the return of peace, the revenue has far 
exceeded all the current demands upon 
the treasury, and that, under any proba- 
ble diminution +f its future annual pro- 
duct, which the vissicitudes of commerce 
may occasion, it will afford an ample fund 
for the effectual and early extinguishment 
of the public debt. It has been estimated, 
that during the year 1816, the actual re- 
ceipts of revenue at the treasury, includ- 
ing the balance at the commencement of the 
year, and excluding the proceeds of loans 
and treasury yotes, will amount to about 
the sum of 47 millions of dollars ; that dur- 
ing the same year the actual payments at 
the treasury, includiug the payment of the 
arrearages of the war department, as well 
as the payment of a considerable excess 
beyond the usual appropriation, will 

amount 
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amount to about the sum of 38 millions 
of dollars, and that consequently, at the 
close of the year, there will be a surplus 
in the Treasury of about the sum of nine 
mitlions of dollars.” 

{{u conclusion, the President alludes to 
the approaching close of his political la- 
bours; expresses his gratitude for the 
continued confidence ef his fellow citi- 
zens ; and felicitates himself on the hopes 
of being enabled, on his retirement, to 
leave his country in prosperity and peace. } 

From the report of the late Secretary 
to the Treasury it appears, that the re- 
venue of the United States for the year 
1816 amounted to 59,403,978, and the 
expenditure to 58,745,799 dollars, leav- 
ing an excess of receipts amounting to 
20,658,179, exclusive of the sum in the 
Treasury on the Ist of January 1816. 

The Commander of the Firebrand has 
been tried by a Court-Martial, for his 
conduct iv an affair with two Spanish 
ships of war, and honourably acquitted. 
The sentence of the Court Martial se- 
verely censures the conduct of the Spa- 
niards, as a wanton outrage, and an in- 
sult to the American flag. 

In the Sevate, the former territory of 
Indiana had been declared a component 
state, conformably to the constitution. A 
motion had also been made for altering 
the flag of the United States, by adding 
more stripes, to correspond with the new 
States aunexed to the Union. 

It is pleasing to observe the facili'y 
with which useful institations are adopted, 
under the harmony at present subsisting 
‘among mankind. We have intelligence, 
that the Provident or Saving Banks, which 
have been established so beneficiaily 
bere, are about to be resoried to in the 
United States. At Boston the plan is in 
progress, and is not left to individual be- 
nevolence, but is countenanced by a large 
body of the Members of the State Legis- 
lature; and the measure is very svou to 
receive its high sanction, 

On the 3d December, a dreadful fire 
broke out in New York, which consumed 
30 houses, and did damage to the amount 
of 300,000 dollars. 

The New York Gazett« of the 22d uit. 
says—‘‘ The ship Augusta, Ray, arrived 
at Salem this morning—passenger, the 
French General Savary.” 

We have received Jamaica papers to 
a late date. The House of Assembly 
opened on the 29h Nov. The Governor 
sent a message to the House, represent- 
ing the cause of the Slave Registry Bill 
having been introduced into the British 
Parliament ; that it was entirely a mis- 
conception ; but that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment expected some legislative mea- 
sures to be enacted to prevent the exist- 
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ence of such an evil in time of peace; 
not that it was supposed such trading or 
smuggling in slaves had already occurred ; 
but that such measures, if complied with, 
would calm the fears of those persons who 
tad been most instrumental in brioging 
forward the Slave Registry Bill in the 
British Parliameot.—Both Houses state in 
their addresses, that it is their intention to at- 
tend to the recommendation of his Grace. 

Private letters of the 23d ult. from 
New York state, that Christophe had 
fallen under the displeasure of the Ame- 
rican Government ; and it was said, that 
preparations were making in America to 
send out a frigate to demand of him the 
payment of about 500,000 dollars, the 
estimated amount of his spoliations upoa 
American commerce. 

A fever prevails at Cape Henry, St, 
Domingo ; and several Englishmen have 
fallen victims to it. 

For some months past it had been ge- 
nerally known, that a Portuguese army 
was assembled on the borders of the Bra- 
zilian territory; whose object was, to 
take possession of Monte Wuleo and the 
Spanish colonies on the left bank of the 

Plate; but whether with the consent of 
King Ferdinand or not, was uncertain. 
It now appears that the Portuguese have 
made the attempt; two very singular 
Proclamations having reached this coun- 
try, issued by the chief Military Authori- 
ties of the Portuguese King; in which 
they anrounce entering the Spanish ter- 
ritory with a well-disciplined army ; call 
upon the invaded to keep quiet in their 
houses ; speak of reiterated insults from 
A tigas, the Spanish Independent Chief ; 
declare tha! they do not come to conquer 
or destroy, and speak of the formation of 
a Provisional Government. Wherever 
they appeared, the Poituguese flag was 
hoisted, From the Portuguese Com- 
manders saying nothing of any conseat or 
connivance wiih Ferdinand the Seventh io 
this transaction, it was at first imagined 
that the proceeding was contrary to the 
wishes of the latter Sovereign; but that 
idea is completely removed by the subse- 
quent arrival of two other Proclamations 
of the Portuguese Commanlers (which 
are subjoined), in which it is distinctly 
stated to be a measure adopted between 
the two Cabinets of Spain and the Bra- 
zils. There can be no doubt that the 
mouvement of the Portuguese troops is an 
Operation concerted with Ferdinand to re- 
conquer the colonies which have suc- 
ceeded in throwing off his yoke. 

Cadiz, Dec. 24.—Letters received yes- 
terday from Lisbon, dated the 14th inst. 
contirm the news of the successful eatranee 
of the Portuguese truops into the fortress 
of Monte Video; and authenticate the 
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following proclamations ef General Lecor, 
and the Captain-General of San Pedro, 
South of the Rio Grande: 

‘* PROCLAMATION. 

** Without prejudicing individual inte 
rests, we proceed to take possession, in 
the name of his most Faithful Majes'y our 
Lord, of the territory to the East of the 
river Plate. I has been a necessary 
measure adopted between th- Cabinets of 
our Monarch and his Catholic Majesty, 
who subjects you to the domivioa of a 
King, great, beneficent, and generous. 
Give thanks to the Supreme Arbiter of 
destinies. Our object is, to put down 
the cry of discord and disuniow which ua- 
happily has been propagated among you. 
Let mutinous heads tremble at the sight 
of the arms of the great regeneration of 
public repose—you ochers remain tran- 
quil in your houses, and you shall be 

by the valour of your new bro- 

thers. (Signed) Lecor.” 
THE OTHER. 

“Phe Marquis de Alegrete, Privy Coun- 

sellor of his Majesty the King my Lord, 

Jentleman of the Bedchamber, Grand 

Cross of the Order of the Tower and 

Sword, Commander of that of Christ, 

Mariscal de Campo of fhe Royal Ar- 

mies, aad Captain-General of the Cap- 

tainship of San Pedro South of the Rio 

Grande : 

** [nhabitants of the country of Monte- 
Video !—The Portuguese troops, as brave 
as disciplined, as warlike as invincible, 
have entered your territory. Let the good 
bless Divine Providence, which, emp!oy- 
ing the always powerful and beneficent 
hand of his most Faithfal Majesty the 
King my Lord, and myse'f, makes dis- 
appear the calamities which petsecate 
you, chastises their authors when they do 
not betake themselves to flight, and which 
will make them be succeeded by other 
benefits, which vou will know how to ap- 
preciate when you enjoy them. Abandon 
not your houses; bat, im order to place 
them in security from the evil-inclived, 
join the army. When it stands in need 
of you, you shall be paid in the name of 
his most Faithful Majesty. 1! answer for 
the security of your perseus and property. 
Let clamours for ever cease; and jet your 
voices mixed with ours repeat thousands 
of times, with the joy which has so long 
been a stranger to you—Live the King ! 

igned) ‘* Marquis pe ALecreTe”’ 

General Toledo, one of the Patriot 
Chiefs of South America, is said to have 
deserted the independent cause, and made 
his peace with Ferdinand. 

The Paris Papers mention the receipt 
of authentic letters from Rio Janeiro, an- 
nouncing that the King of Portugal was 
preparing to make a voyage to his States 
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in Europe; and that he will probably ar- 
rive at Lisbon in the course of next May. 

Letters have been received from Ha- 
vannah, dated 25th November, which, 
referring to official accounts from Vera 
Cruz, of the 3d of the same month, com- 
municate the important intelligence, that 
the latter port has been opened to ali 
friendly and allied nations for the impor- 
tation of provisions. This was one of the 
first measures Viceroy Apodaca resolved 
upon, after assuming the supreme com- 
mand of the country; it is further stated 
to be the intention of the King of Spain, 
to declare several ports of America free 
for the commerce of all friendly and allied 
nations, 

Advices from New South Wales repre- 
sent the settlement to be in a very dis- 
turbed state, and Jamentably retrograding 
in point of prosperity. The convicts, but 
little affected with the leniency with which 
they are treated by the present Governor 
Macquarrie, a man, it is said, of mild 
and amiable manners, have fallen imto a 
state of great insubordination, which, ia 
is much feared, may spread its contagion 
to the soldiery. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to change the regiment stationed 
(the 46th), which is to be sent to Madras, 
and the 48th is to be dispatehed in its 
place to Sidney. 

Extract of a letier from the Rev. Mr. 
Marsden to the Secretary of the Mis- 
Sionary Society, dated June 7, 1816:— 
“ A vessel has just arrived from the So- 
ciety Isiands, but has brought: no letters 
for me, or for your Society: they are on 
board another vessel which is not yet ar- 
rived bere. [ have seen a letter from 
Mr. Davies to my colleague, the Rev. W. 
Cowper, which contains the most flatter- 
ing accounts. I have conversed with the 
Master of the vessel, and passengers, on 
the subject of the mission; and all ac- 
counts agree, that a most wonderful 
change has been produced in all the So- 
ciqly Istands ; and the spread of the Gos- 
pel seems to be almost universal. Po- 
mare is become a great man, and a pious 
Christian, as appears from the whole of 
his conduct. | understand he is now a 
Sovereigu once more. His enemies made 
wa attack upon him and his people on the 
Sabbath day, when they imagined they 
would not defend themselves ; but Pomare 
felt it his duty to fight on the Sabbath, in 
defence of himself and subjects. In this 
battle he obtained a complete victory, and 
took many prisoners, whose lives he 
spared, con'rary to their custom ; whieh 
bas had the most happy effect upon the 
minds of his enemies, as it has convinced 
them that the new religion is a aureiful 
religion. Many have joined him from the 
accounts of his clemency.” 

COUNTRY 
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COUNTRY NEWS. 

Dec. 16. Ata meeting of the Bath Li- 
terary and Philosophical Society, Dr. 
Wilkinson made an experiment of well- 
rubbing a magnetic needle with onion- 
juice, and shewed to the Society that it 
made no alteration with respect to its po- 
larity, or in any way disturbing its mag- 
netic property, as had been stated in dif- 
ferent periodical publications. 

Dec. 28. This evening the extensive 
collieries at Chirk in Denbighshire were 
destroyed by inundation, Owing, as it is 
supposed, to the servants in the Ellesmere 
Canal Company, the stop-gates, plugs, 
&c. for regulating the quantity of water 
on that part of the canal which is em- 
banked up to the Chirk aqueduct, were 
neglected ; the fatal consequence was, 
that the embankment being overpowered 
by the great weight of superfluous water, 
gave way, and, falling down a precipice, 
completely dammed up the river Cering, 
which flows below it, and over which the 
canal is carried by an aqueduct. The 
water being thus impeded, quickly found 
its way in another direction, and in half 
an hour every pit belonging to the colliery 
was filled with water, earth, gravel, &c. 
The machinery was torn to pieces by the 
tremendous force of the current, and very 
considerable damage done to the sur- 
rounding couotry. [ad jt nat been for 
the judicious and timely interference of 
Mr. Edward Davies, engineer to the Chirk 
Colliery, in stopping the wickers or stop- 
gates of the canal, the whole of its water 
increased by the overflowing of the Dee 
river, which is received by a feeder into 
the canal, must have swept away Chirk 
Mills, and every thing in the valley, into 
one general destruction. Most providen- 
tially this was the only night in which, for 
several years past, the wo:kmen were ab- 
seut from the pits! They had been al- 
lowed a little time to collect Christmas 
bounties, &c. and thus this dreadful cala- 
mity is not aggravated by the loss of so 
many valuable lives, as must have been 
otherwise inevitably sacrificed. All the 
horses employed in the works were iu- 
stantly drowned, The immense loss to 
the proprietors of the works, and to the 
estate of the late William Lloyd, esq. of 
Plas Power, on whose land the colliery is 
chiefly worked, is immense. This, it is 
epee must ultimately be made good 

y the Canal Company ; but although a 
remuneration from them may in some 
measure compensate the pecuniary da- 
mages, yet the destruction of so valuable 
a colliery, which has for a long serves of 
years produced fuel for the country, and 
employment for the poor, is, as a public 
calamity, irretrievable. — (Shrewsbury 
Chronicle.) 


Ely, Jan. 13.e-It is with extreme re- 
gret we state, that a tremendous breach 
or gull bas taken place in the Burnt Fer 
Bank, near Mr. Speaker’s, on the river 
Lark, by which nearly 15,000 acres of 
land are inundated. 

Dreaprut Storm. 
Extract of a Letter from Plymouth, dated 
Jan. 21 

“We experienced yesterday morning 
one of the most dreadful storms that has 
been remembered by the oldest inha- 
bitant. On Sunday evening, the wind at 
S. E. increased to a violent storm, and 
about twelve o’clock flew round to South, 
where it continued to blow with increasing 
violence until nearly eight o’clock iv the 
morning, with a most terrible sea pouring 
into the Sound. This caused the water to 
flow many feet beyond the usual height, 
aud all the lower parts of the town were 
inundated, and the damage done thereby 
is very considerable. The appearance of 
the sea over the Breakwater was awfutly 
grand, and the damage done to that work 
is supposed to amount to upwards of 
100,0002. The effect of this storm on the 
vessels in this port has been truly distress- 
ing; and had not the force of the sea in 
some measure been broken by the Break- 
water, it must have been worse. The 
Jasper brig of war parted from her an- 
chors in the Sound, during the gale, and 
went on shore near the Batten Point, where 
she shortly after wept to pieces; and, 
melaneholy to relate, only one seaman 
and a marine were saved ; the remainder 
on board, amounting to abuut 90 persons, 
amongst which were several «omen, were 
alldrowned. The only officers on board 
of rank were the Master and Purser. The 
Telegraph schooner, Lieut. Little, drifted 
from her anchor between the Island and 
Main, and went on the rocks under 
the Hooe, and dashed to atoms. One 
seaman was killed by the wreck, and the 
purser and several of the crew were se- 
verely hurt. ‘The Princess Mary packet, 
lately arrived from Jamaica, was lying at 
anchor in Catwater, from whence she 
drifted on the rocks in Deadman’s Bay, 
and she soon went to pieces. Mr. Gidley, 
the master, bis wife and son, a brother 
of Mrs. Gidley, and two seamen, were 
drowned. Thesloop Albion, of this port, 
Captain Coose, was totally lost at the back 
of the Breakwater, during the gale, and all 
the crew perished. The Lapwing revenue 
cutter, during the gale, went on the rocks 
in Mill Bay; the crew fortunately got on 
shore in the boat: it is hoped that she 
may be got off. A fine new trawl-boat 
wenton shore in Mil Bay, and is lost. 
Several ships have been stranded in differ- 
ent parts of the harbour, and great da- 
mage done to the small craft and small 
boats. At Cawsand the damage has been 
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very great, estimated at upwards of 
10,0001. where eight or ten houses have 
been washed away, and nearly 50 small 
boats destroyed, besides other damages: 
One person was washed away, and several 
others severely hurt by falling of houses 
—At Polperro 40 beats out of 45 were 
lost, and very considerable other damages. 
Indeed, we may expect to hear of nothing 
but calamity from all along the coast,” 

Considerable injury bas also been sus- 
tained. on various parts of the coast by 
this calamitous and awful visitation.—At 
Exmouth the tide rose higher than was 
ever remembered ; the Passage- House was 
totally destroyed by the fury of the waves; 
as was also that strong stone-built Cus- 
tom Office, commonly called the Watch- 
House.—At Dawlish the storm was most 
tremendous, and has left strong marks of 
its ravages; a garden, in front of Mr. 
Cox’s house, with all its con'ents, was 
completely swept off by the tide, and the 
large stones which formed the embank- 
meat wall, were carried as far as the War- 
ten, a distance of a mile and a half.— 
The banks of the Exe were overflowed, 
and many thousand seams of hay borne 
off by the waters. 

A new Roman Catholic Chapel at Glas- 
gow has been just opened, which has cost 
upwards of 13,000/. 

An instance of manly fortitude, resig- 
nation, and self-possession, is thus re- 
corded iv a Country Paper:—Two coracle 
men were fishing together, in the Jowy, 
between Lliangattock and Llandilo, about 
four o'clock in the morning of Dec. 24, 
when one of them hearing a plunge in 
the water, and perceiving at the same 
instant, that something had got into the 
net, hastily drew the end be held in his 
hand towards him, fully persuaded that 
he had caught a salmon: but his asto- 
nishment and terror may be more easily 
couceived than described, on the head of 
his partner appearing above the water, 
The coracle of the latter had been upset 
by the entanglement of the net, and the 
sufferer now supported himself by taking 
hold of the hind part of his friend's co- 
racle. In this situation, so imminently 
perilous to both, by the management of 
the man in the coracle, who followed the 
directions of the other, they had almost 
reached the land; when it was discovered 
that the latter was so entangled ia the net 
as to preclude the possibility of their pro- 
ceeding any further! A ray of hope, 
however, still remained—that by pulling 
back to the place where the poor devoted 
sufferer had fallen into the water, he might 
possibly be enabled to extricate himself 
fiom the net; but sorry are we to say, 
that every effort and every exertion used 
on this heart-rending occasion proved un- 
availing. After struggling with his fate 
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for nearly balf an hour; all hope of as- 
sistance being at an end, and his strength 
completely exhausted, he, with a firmness 
of mind of which vo words can couvey an 
adequate idea, observed to his comrade, 
that his lot was cast for eternity; that 
the coracle would be evdangered by bis 
quitting bis hold, but that he would give 
notice befure it happened. He then pray- 
ed fervently, hoping that God would be 
merciful to him, and bidding his friend an 
affectionate farewell, sunk into the deep! 
—[A coracle is a boat used in Wales by 
fishermen, made by drawing leather or 
oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker-work. ] 

Mr. William Lancaster, in his lectures 
on Acoustics, lately delivered before the 
Plymouth Dock Literary and Phiiosophi- 
cal Society, stated the following curidus 
fact relative to an Echo. When the belis 
of Stoke Church ring, the echo of them 
ouly is beard at a particular spot on the 
Mill causeway, though the interval be- 
tween that spot aud the church, in a 
straight direction, is very trifling. He 
supposes the origina! sound to be trans- 
miited by angles of incidence, first from 
the tower to the Military Hospital just op- 
posite, thence across the water to the 
Naval Hospital, next to the Mill bufidings, 
and thence to the place of echo on the 
Causcway, 

Mr. James Stockton, of Malton, has 
found, from a long series of regular aad 
diligent observations, that the Horseleech 
is an accurate prognosticator of the wea- 
ther. He describes the peculiarities ex- 
hibited by one kept in a large phial co- 
vered with a piece of linen rag, three parts 
full of clear spring water, which is re- 
gularly changed twice a week, and placed 
in a room ata distance from the fire. In 
fair and frosty weather it lies motionless, 
and rolled up in a spiral form at the bot- 
tom of the glass; but before rain or suow, 
it creeps up to the top, where, if the rain 
will be heavy or of some continuance, it 
remains a considerable time; if trifling, 
it quickly descends. Before rain or snow 
accompanied with wind, it dar's about 
with amazing celerity, aud seldom ceases 
uutil it begins to blow bard. Previous to 
a storm of thunder and lightning, it is ex- 
ceedingly agitated, and expresses its feel- 
ings in vivleat convulsive starts at the top 
or bottom of the glass. It is remarkable, 
that however fine and serene the weather 
may be; when not the least indication is 
given either by the sky, the barometer, 
or any other circumstance ; if the anima! 
ever quit the water, or move m a desul- 
tory way, so certainiy will the coincident 
results occur in 36, 24, or perhaps 12 
hours; though its motions chiefly depend 
on the fall and duration of tne wet, and 
the strength of the wind, of which in many 
cases it bas been known to give a week's 
warning 
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watning.—We have always been of opi- 
nion, that a proper atiention to natural 
objects wou'd furnish man with a far more 
useful weather-guide than any that b's 
boasted arts and sciences can enable him 
to construct, 

A Clock, on an entire new system, has 
been made by John Thomas, a native of 
Caerleon, who resides at Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, as a working smith and far- 
rier. This piece of mechanism continues 
going, after once winding up, for the 
space of 384 days. It has a pendant, 
vibrating seconds, dial-plate, shewing 
minutes and seconds, ‘The plates and 
wheels are of brass, the pinions of the 
best cast steel. |: is in action at the 
inaker’s house. 

Au extraordinary instance of innate sei- 
entific genius bas been lately evinced in 
the person of a man of the name of Bird, 
who, less than a twelvemonth since, follow- 
ed the huinble occupation of a journey- 
man carpenter at Abingdon; but on read- 
ing a smal! tract on astronomy, he obtain- 
ed so clear an insight into the truths of 
that divine study, that though he has but 
little education, never heard a lecture on 
any science, and never saw an orrery, he 
has made one from his own ideas, assisted 
by the subscriptions of the inhabitants of 
Abingdon, where it was first exhibited in 
June last. He has since delivered lectures, 
with astonishing perspicuity, in the prina- 
cipal towns of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Semersetshire. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 4. His Majesty 
continues to enjoy a good state of bodily 
health, and has been generaily tranquil 
during the last month. His Majesty’s 
divorder remains analtered.”’ 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
grant out of the funds at the disposal of 
his Majesty, 1000/. in aid of the sub- 
scription fur the relief of the labouring 
classes within the city and suburbs of 
Edinburgh. 

New Sitver Corsace. 

Royal Mint, Jan. \7.—The New S.lver 
Coinage being now very nearly finished, 
arraugements are making for enabling all 
his Majesty’s subjects, m every part of 
Great Britain, to exchange, at the same 
period, the Old for the New silver Com of 
the realm. This exchange wil! com- 
mence on or before Monday, the 3d 

February next*; and all standard 
Silver Coin of the Realm, however de- 
faced or reduced in weight by use, will 
be received in exchange for the New 
Coin, by tale, at its nominal value. The 
Public are requested to observe, that the 





¥ By a Proclamation of later date it has 
been deferred to the 13:h of February. 


New Silver Coin to be issued from bis 
Majesty’s Mint, upon this occasion, will 
be delivered in exchange to the holders of 
the Old Coin. It is therefore strongly 
recommended, that all Silver Coin of the 
realm, however deiaced or reduced in 
weight by use, which is now im circulation, 
should continue to be given and received 
in payment, for the very short period that 
will elapse before the issue of the New 
Silver Coin, By this means no iuterrup- 
tion in the circulativn will arise. —N. B. 
The Old Silver Coin of the realm, however 
defaced or reduced in weight by use, is 
received in paymeuts, at its nominal va- 
lue, by all branches of the revenue, aud 
at the Bank of England, aud will continue 
to be so until it is exchanged for the New 
Silver Coinage. (Signed) W. W. Pots, 
Master and Worker of his Majesty’s Mint. 

Bank Dollar Tokens. —Aa Advertise- 
ment has appeared in the London Papers, 
stating that the Bank of England, wah a 
view to the convenience of trade, has ex- 
tended the time for giving value for all 
Baek Dollar Tokens at the rate of 5s. 6d.” 
to the Ist day of May next. 

Tuesday, January 28. 

This day being appoimted for opening 
the Session, at Two the Prince Regent 
ea'ered the House of Lords; and, having 
sent to the Commons, to command their 
atiendance, his Royal Highness delivered 
fiom the throne the following Speech: 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is with 
deep regret that [ am again obliged to au- 
wounce tu you, that no alieratiow has oc- 
curred inthe state of bis Majesty’s lamented 
indisposition, | continue to reecive from 
Foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of thei friendly disposition towards this 
country ; and of their earnest desire to 
maintain the general tranquility. The 
hostiities to which 1 was compelled to 
resort, in vindication of the honour of the 
country, against the Goveroment of Al- 
giers, have been attended with the most 
complete success. The splendid achieve- 
ment of His Majesty’s fleet, in conjunction 
with a squadron of the King of the Nether- 
lands, under the gallant aud able conduct 
of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, led to the 
imiunediate and unconditional liberation 
of all Christian eaptives then within the 
territory of Algiers, and to the renunci- 
ation by its Government of tbe practice 
of Christian slavery. 1 am persuaded 
that you will be duly sensible of the im- 
portance of an arrangement, so interest- 
ing to humanity, and reflecting, from the 
manner in which it has been accomplished, 
such signal houour on the British nation. 
In India, the refusal of the Government 
of Nepaul to ratify a Treaty of Peace 
which had been sigeed by its Plenipoten- 
tiaries, occasioned a renewal of military 
operations, The judicious arrangements 
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of the Governor-General, seconded by the 
bravery and perseverance of his Majesty’s 
Forces, and of those of the East India 
Company, brought the campaign to a 
speedy and successful issue ; aud peace has 
been finaliy established upon the just and 
benourabile terms of the original Treaty. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — 
I have directed the Es imates for the cur- 
reat year to be laid before vou. They 
have been formed upon a fall cousitera- 
tion. of all the present circumstances of 
the country, with an anxious desire to 
make every reduction in our establish- 
ments which the safety of the empire and 
sound poliey allow. I recommend the 
state of the Public Income and Expendi- 
ture to your early and serious attention. 
I regret to be under the necessity of in- 
forming you that there has been a defi- 
ciency in the produce of the Revenue ia 
the last year; bur | trust that it is to be 
ascribed to temporary causes; and [ have 
the consolation to believe that you will 
find it practicable to provide for the pub- 
lic servicé of the year, without making 
any addition to the burthens of the peo- 
ple, and without adopting any measure 
injurious to that system by which the 
public credit of the country has been hi- 
therto sustained. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have the 
satisfaction of informing you that the ar- 
rangements which were made in the last 
Session of Parliament, with a view to a 
New Silver Coinage, have been comp'eted 
with uoprecedented expedition, I have 
given directions for the immediate issue 
of the New Coin, and I trust that this 
measure will be prodactive of consider- 
able advantages to the trade and internal 
transaction# of the country. The dis- 
tresses consequent upon the termination 
of a war of such unusual extent and du- 
ration, have beee felt, with greater or less 
severity, throughout all the nations of 
Europe ; and have been considerably ag- 
gravated by the unfavourable state of the 
feason. Deeply as I lament the pressure 
of these evils upon the country, Lam sen- 
sible that they are of a nature not to ad- 
mit of an immediate remedy; but whilst 
I observe with peculiar satisfaction the 
furctitude with which so many privations 
have been borne, and the active benevo- 
leace which has been employed to miti- 
gate them, I am persuaded that the great 
sources of our national prosperity are es- 
sentially unimpaired, and | evtertain a 
confident expeciation that the native 
evergy of the country will at no distant 
period surmount all :the difficulties in 
which we are involved. to considering 
our internal situation, you will, | dowbt 
not, feed a just indignation at the altempts 
which have been made to take advantage 
of the distresses of the country, for the 
purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition 
aud violence. I am too well convinced 
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of the loyalty and good sense of the great 
body of His Majesty's subjects, to believe 
taem capable of being perverted by the 
aris which are employed to sedace them ; 
but I am determmed to omit ao precau- 
tions for preserving the public peace, and 
for counteractwg the designs of the dis- 
affected: And I rely with the utmost con- 
fideuce on your cordial support and co- 


operation, ia aphoiding a sysiem uv! taw 
and Goverament, from which we have dese 
rived mestimable advaniages, whicn has 


enabled us to conclade, w th uncexampled 
glory, a contest wherem drepewled the 
be-t interests of mankiod, and which has 
been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is 
acknowledged by o'her nations, to be the 
most perfect that has ever fallen to the 
lot of any people.” 

Our Readers will hear with just indigs 
nation, that several daring outrages were 
committed on the person of the Prince 
Regent, on bis retura from the House of 
Lords; the particulars of which were 
communicated to bot Houses by Lord 
James Murray, the Lord in waiting. The 
Life-guards were insulted, and gravel and 
other missiles thrown at the Royal care 
riage; between Carleton-Houre-Gardens 
aad the Stable-yard Gate one ylass of 
the state-coach was struck thrice, and 
broken, Lord J Murray was of opinion 
one or two bullets were fired from aa air- 
gun, but no bullet was found. One man 
active in the disturbance has been se- 
cured. The Debates on the usual Ad- 
dress in answer to the Speech were ad. 
journed ; and both Houses unanimously 
agreed to the fallowimg Address. 

“We, his Majesty’s most datifal aad 
loyal subjects the Lords Spiritual and Teme 
poral, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, beg leave to approach your Royal 
Highness, humbly to express our abhor- 
rence of the outrage offered to your Royal 
Highness on your passage from Parliament 
—to assure your Royal Highness that we 
feel the deepest concern and indignation 
that there should be found any individual 
in his Majesty’s Dominions capable of an 
attack so daring aud flagitious; and to 
express our earnest wishes, in which we 
are confident we shall be joined by all 
descriptions of His Majesty's subjects, 
that you will be pleased to order mea- 
sures to be taken without delay, to dis- 
cover and bring to justice the aiders and 
abettors of this atrocious proceeding.” 

To this Address his R. H. the Prince 
Regent returned the following most gra- 
cious answer :—* This additional proof 
of your duty and loyalty affords me 
the highest satisfaction. Relyiog on the 
affectioa of the great part of lis Majesty's 
subjects, | bave nothing to regret but a 
breach of the laws. I have ordered that 
the persons concerned in that outrage 
should be brovght before the proper tri- 
bunal.” 

Fines 
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Frees 1n Town.—On the 3d day of Jan. 
1817, a fire broke out in the house of Mr. 
Martin, grocer and tea-dealer in Bishops- 
gate-street: it was got under after destroy - 
ing the whole of the premises, which are 
insured: happily no lives were lost. 

A fire broke out on the 6th at Mrs. 
Fryars, Dyer’s- buildings, Gower- street, 
which destroyed the first and second floors: 
it was occasioned by a horse of cloaths 
taking fire in the back room, and although 
Mrs. Fryars was in the front room, and 
gave immediate alarm, the flames had 
caught the cicling before assistance was 
afforded, 

Fires 1x THe Country.— The Earl of 
Bridgwater’s magnificent Castle, Ash- 
ridge, has several times lately escaped 
conflagration. Several of the apartments 
have at different periods been discovered 
on fire, but fortunately in time to prevent 
the diabolical intentions of the incendiary, 
who is yet unkuown, though suspicions 
are entertaniéd respecting the offender. 

A fire broke out at Wood'ey Farm, near 
Barnet, on Sunday night, the 5th instant, 
which did much damage. It was dis- 
covered in the kitchen when the inmates 
were asleep, by a shepherd, who gave the 
alarm iu time for the family to save them- 
selves. The house, which was an old tim- 
ber building, was destroyed with many 
valuable improvements in machinery : but 
the southerly wind saved the farm yard. 





At the late Sessions at Guildford an 
Order was made for rating the Rev. Row- 
land Hill’s Chapel, towards the support 
and maimtenance of the poor of the pa- 
rish of Christchurch ; and, on an inspec- 
tion of the receipts and profits derived 
from the chapel, the magistrates tixed 
676/. as a fair sum upon which the build- 
ing ought to be rated. Mr. Webber's 
name, as treasurer of the chapel, was ac- 
cordingly inserted in the next assessment, 
and a sum of 16/, 18s, was charged. When 
the overseer applied to Mr. Webber, that 
gentleman refused tq pay any thing: 
upon which refasal Mr. Meymott, solici- 
tor, who is vestry clerk of Christchurch 
parish, applied to the magistrates at 
Union-bali for a summons, to be directed 
to Mr. Webber, calling on him to appear 
and show cause why he refused payment. 
Mr. Webber not having attended, Mr. 
Meymott proved that the rate had been 
duly demanded, and payment refused ; 
and applied for a warrant of distress, 
which the magistrates granted. The de. 
fendants have declared their determina- 
tion not to pay tll they have the opinioa 
of the Court of King’s Bench. 

The publick wil! very shortly be gratified 
by free access to those famous Athenian 
Seuljitures which were lately purchased 
for the Nation by the British ambassador 
tothe Porte. Two spacipus rooms have 
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been built for their exhidition on the 
ground-floor of the British Museum, ad- 
joiving the Townley and Egyptian Galie- 
ries. In the first and smaller of these 
rooms will be displayed the spisited sculp- 
tures recently dug up at Phygalia, toge- 
thee with the casts of Athenian statuary, 
the originals of which still adorn Athens 
and its vicinity: and in the other, ori- 
givals from Athens, which will hencefor- 
ward be properly called the Athenian 
Marbles or Sculptures. On the ground- 
fluor are disposed the several statues, as 
the Theseus, &c.; and at the height of 
six feet from the floor the Briezes ; while 
a few feet higher are the Metopes. No- 
thing cau be more striking, more interest- 
ing, and more affecting. We are struck 
with them as the remams of ages so re- 
nowned, and so long passed away! We 
are interested with them as performances 
of matchless beauty, and many of them 
the work of Ictinus, under the superin- 
tendence of Phidias! And we are affected 
at that revolution of empires which has 
occasioned thew transportation from the ir 
native city to a country which, in the age 
of Pericles, was esteemed the mest barba- 
rous of all countries, even if its very exist~ 
ence vas known. ‘They are, however, a 
proud trophy, because their display in the 
British metropulis is the result of public 
taste ; and also a pleasing one, because 
they are not the price of blood, shed im 
wanton or amb:tious wars, United to the 
Townley and other collections, the suite of 
rooms exhibits the finest display of the 
art of sculpture to be found in the world, 
and they will always do honour to the me- 
tropolis, and to the paities concerned in 
assembling and purchasing them. In ad- 
dition to the above, and other splendid 
attractions, the public-spirited T. ustees of 
the Museum have recently purchased, at 
the price of 1,100. a complete collec- 
tion of British Zoology, foumed by Col. 
Montague, of the Knowle, in Devonshire. 

The Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the regulation of Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in foreign states, has been 
recently printed. Jt establishes the re- 
markable fact, that no European nation, 
either Catholic or Protestant, has per- 
mitted the Pope to exercise an exclusive 
power in the choice of Bishops ; and that 
the controul over the Hierarchy has cen- 
stantly been exercised by the Sovereign 
power of each nation. 

A considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited by the official statements of the 
revenue, which represent it as having de- 
teriorated iv an alarming degree ; and that 
the total deficiency in the year ended 5ih 
Jav. 1817, compared with the income of 
the preceding year, amounts to upwards 
of nine millions. 

An 
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upon the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 


ended the 5th January 1816 and 1817, together with the Amount of War Taxes, 
and the Anaual Duties, &c. to the same periods. 


INCOME. 


Customs - - - #.1, 


Excise - - - - 4, 
1,520,340 2 0 
Incidents, &c. - ° @ 3, 


Stamps - - - 


1816. 1817. 
128,120 211f £.1,317,383 18 11 
526,139 0 0 4,132,724 0 0 
1,461,325 5 11 


353,979 8 O 2,881,795 0 2 





Surplus Annual Duties - - 422,397 8 14% 361,317 4 8 
Exchequer Fees - - - 24,000 0 0 
Tontine Money - - 7 11,810 6 1 11,807 16 34 j 
Interest, Ireland - - 916,115 19 10 946,760 12 4 
War Taxes - - 614,035 17 44 
Reserved out of Annuity 
to the Prince of Wales . 5,500 0 0 5,500 0 0 
£.12,522,438 4 4 11,118,613 18 3g 
CHARGE, 
1816. 1817. 
Exchequer, &c. - + £. 293,043 8 7% 295,036 2 4 
Bank Dividends - - 9,627,814 13 2 9,569,050 3 2 
Redemption National Debt - 2,829,291 6 8 2,828,746 15 1 
Civil List - - 257,000 0 0 257,000 0 0 
Estimated at 

Pensions, &c. - - 120,233 16 252,166 19 5 





13,127,383 4 53 
604,945 0 13 


Deficiency - - - 





13,200,000 0 0 
2,081,586 1 8% 








£.12,52%,558 4 4 


11,118,613 18 3g 





WAR TAXES. 


Amount of War Taxes - £4, 
Deduct War Taxes carried to 
Consolidated Fund - - 





1816. 1817. 
689,452 19 9% 2,447,396 7 11 


- 614,035 17 44 





WarTaxesforthePublicService 4, 





075,417 2 5% 2,447,396 7 11 





Amount of Duties annually voted to 
pay off 3,000,000 Exchequer Bills 


927,635 0 43 





1,211,941 8 8g 





South Sea Duty - - - 


1,642 15 8 743 17 5k 








44 per Cent. - - 


7,601 0 9 6,840 16 2 





Exchequer, Jan. 4, ¥817. 


WM. ROSE HAWORTH. 











Gazetre Promotions. . 

Wiindsor-castle, Jan. 1. Maj.-gen. 
Herbert Taylor, Treasurer to her Ma- 
jesty, vice the Ear! of Effingham, dec. 

Jan.7. Sir G. Drummond and Sir A. 
Campbell, Knights Commanders of the 
Order of the Bath. 

Foreign-office, Jan. 13. George-Wil- 
liam Chad, esq. Secretary of Legation at 
the Court of the Netherlands. 





Civit Promotions. 

S. Humphrys, esq. Prothonotary for the 
Counties of Chester and Flint. 

Mr. Barré Beresford, Deputy ¥ice- 
Treasvrer of Ireland. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1817, 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. John Carr, M. A. Hatfield Broad 
Oak V. Essex, vice Dealtry, resigned, 

Rev. James Ingram, B.D. Rotherfield 
Grays R. co. Oxford. 

Rev. William Wray Maunsell, Vicar- 
general of Limerick, vice Radcliffe, ap- 
pointed Vicar-general of Ireland. 

Rev. John H. Browne, Crownthorpe R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. William Workman, Estrop R. 
Wilts. 

Rev. E. J. Beckwith, M. A. Tillingham 
R. Essex, vice Bennett, dec. 

Rev. H. J. Knapp, Minor Canon of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, vice Bennett, dec. 

BIRTSs. 








$2 Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. [Jan. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 6. At Florence, the lady of Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge, R.N. a son.—23. 
The wife of W. E. Lees, esq. a son.— 
24. The wife of ‘Thomas O. Lees, esq. a 
son.—25. The wife of John C, Lees, esq. 
a son.—30, The lady of Sir H. Lees, bart. 
a son aud heir. 

Lately. In Upper Berkeley-street, the 
wife of Hon. Lieut.-col, Grey, a son.-—In 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly, the wife of 
Robert Westley Halls, esq. a son and 
heir.—At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Wardlow, a son.—At Rio de Janeiro, the 
wife of Henry Chamberlain, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires, a dau. 

Jan. 2. In Devonshire-place, the lady 
of Maj.-gen. Sir William Anson, K. C. B. 
a son.—4. In Hertford-st. the Countess 
of Clonmell, a son and heir.—At Holly- 
combe, Sussex, the wife of C. W. Taylor, 
esq. M. P. a son and heir.—7. At Ken- 
sington, the wife of E. E. Vidal, esq. 
R.N. a day.—8. At Cambridge, Lady 
Mortlock, a dau.—10. The wife of Rev. 
Charles Parr Burney, a son.—10. The 
wife of Dr, Edward-Thomas Monro, Gower- 
street, ason.—11. In Wimpole-street, the 
lady of Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville, a son. 
—Iin Harley-st. the wife of Capt. Beau- 
fort, R. N. ason.—13. At Kemsey Lodge, 
Worcester, the lady of Maj.-gen. Sir Ro- 
ger Hale Sheaffe, bart. a dau—14. In 
Wimpole-street, the lady of Rt. Hon. Ld. 
Bridport, a dau.—In Hinde-street, Man- 
chester-square, the wife of Daniel Cro- 
nin, jun. esq. of Prospect-hall, Killarney, 
ason.—16. Viscountess Folkestone, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 1. At Kineton, Warwickshire, 
Rob. Dormer, esq. youngest son of the 
Hon. James Dormer, to Elizabeth, only 
child and heiress of the late Richard Hill, 
esq. of Kineton. 

Dec. 20. At Gotha, the reigning Duke 
of Saxe Cobourg, to the Princess Louisa, 
only dau. of the reigning Duke of Gotha. 

21. Robert Marquis, esq. late of Ben- 
gal, to Mary Forsyth, daughter of Thomas 
Rannie, esq. of Bird’s Park, Culien. 

26. W. G. Paul, esq. of Ballyglan, Wa- 
terford, second son of the late Sir J. Paul, 
bart. to Marianne, fifth dau. of the late 
Edward Moore, esq. of Mooresfort, Tip- 
perary, and niece to Lord Brandon. 

William Young, esq. of Coperagh, Car- 
low, to Henrietta-Maria Leslie, eldest dau, 
of the late Major Adams, of Annalee, 

30. Rev. John Gore, to Maria, only 
dau, of the late Capt. John Toone, of Up- 
per-terrace, Islington. 

Dec. .... By special licence, Lieut. Mau- 
rice-Fitzhardinge Powell, Aide-de-camp 
to the Prince Regent, eldest son of Mr. 
Powell, of Bristol, to Lady Eleanor Dum- 
baiton, of Dumbarton Castle. 


Lately, Richard Eastwick, esq. to Frances, 
youngest dau. of Maj.-gen. Fyers, 

W. Gray, esq. R.N. to Louisa, only 
dau. of Mrs. Esdaile, aad niece to Gen. 
Glasgow, R. A. 

William Curzon, esq. youngest son of 
C. H. Curzon, esq. of Melton, to Maria, 
only daughter of Col, Hunlock,. 

At ‘Hitchen, Robert-Linlow Carr, esq, 
M. A; of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
Fanny, eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. 
Ward, M. A. of Queen’s College. 

Samuel Gerrard, esq. late of the 3d (or 
King’s own) Dragoons, and only son of 
Thomas Gerrard, esq. of Tally-ho, West- 
meath, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. L. 
Fowler, esq. of Pendeford House, co. Staff. 

Major H. B. Harris, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the lateT. H. Balteel, esq. of Belle- 
vue, Devon, 

Jan. 1, John Clayton Hall, M. D. to 
Mrs. Eliza-Jackson Rand, widow of the 
late Charles Rand, esq. of Madras. 

William-Jobn Law, esq. to Charlotte 
Mary, eldest dau. of Rub, Simpson, esq. 

John Parrott, esq. of Mitcham, to Mrs 
Phillips, of Phipps-bridge, near Merton 
Abbe 


Frances-Louisa, sister to Lieut.-col. Bull, 
K. C. B. of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Lisbon, F. W. Haden, esq. Deputy 
Commissary General, to Mrs. Maria Bul- 
len, widow of A. J. Bullen, esq. and eldest 
dau. of Sam. Thornton, esq. of Streatham. 

2. Mr. R. Revell, of Chelsea Hospital, 
to Anne-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Gwyn Jones, esq. of Berbice. 

4. E. Tovey, esq. of Daleybrook House, 
Road, Somerset, to Mrs. Duncan, widow 
of John Duncan, esq. of Jamaica. 

John [rvine, esq. eldest son of Gerard 
Irvine, esq. of Rockfield, co. Fermanagh, 
to Sarah, eldest dav. of T. Towers, esq. of 
Bushy Park, Tipperary. 

6. Rt. Hon. Joshua Lord Huntingfield, 
of Heveningham Hall, Suffolk, to Miss 
Blois, dau, of Sir C. Blois, bart. of Cock- 
field Hall, in the same county. 

At Edinburgh, John Polwarth, esq. fac- 
tor for Lord Keith in Scotland, to Miss 
Adams, dau, of the late Henry Adams, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

7. Sir J. H. English, K. G. V. surgeon, 
of Lower Grosvenor-street, to Miss Eliza- 
Wigglesworth Bogle, of Manchester-sq. 

Henry, son of P. Desbishire, esq. of 


Li:tle Maddox street, to Mary-Edwardina- 


Fenwick Stuart, dau, of E. Fenwick, esq. 
and niece to the late Lieut -gen. Sir Joha 
Stuart, Count of Maida, 

8. Capt. Gapt. George-Augustus West- 


phal, R. N, to Mrs. Chambers, of Upper’ 


Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 

H. J. Conyers, esq. only son of J. Con- 
yers, esq. of Copt Hall, Essex, to Harriet, 
second dau. of Rt. Hon. Tuomas Steele. 


Sm 


5. Yi. Bellairs, esq. of Leicester, te- 
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Six GEORGE PREVOST, Barr. 


Jan. 1817. 


Mr. Unsax, 
The enclosed Halifax newspaper con- 
tains some observations, which appear to 
me so illustrative of the character and 


services of that inestimable man, and 
very excellent, but much-injured officer, 
the late Governor General of British 
North America, and so justly, though 
briefly, detail many of the civil and wili- 
tary difficulties which he had to encounter 
and did surmount, that I trust you will 
agree with me in thinking them highly 
deserving a place in your Miscellany. 

Now that the irritation and auimosities 
of party-spirit have subsided and been 
buried in the grave, I doubt not but every 
impartial man will allow the preservation 
of Canada to the British empire to have 
been chiefly owing to the judicious con- 
dact of Sir George Prevost, in the ardu- 
pus charge committed to him by his So- 
vereign. 

It isfcertainly of great importance that 
the fair fame and well-earned reputation 
of military men should be cherished, and 
protected from the blight of flippant or 
unfounded aspersion; and I am confitlent 

ou will be ready to contribute to so 
Sesirable a purpose by handing down to 
posterity, in your-widely circulated Pub- 
lication, this just tribute of an unpreju- 
diced Nova Scotian to the virtues and ta- 
lents of his late Governor, which I am 
certain will be perused by many with as 
much satisfaction and interest as it has 
been by your constant Reader. 

Av Oxp Sorpier. 





“ We have capied from the London 
Gazette * the posthumous honours be- 


stowed upon Sir Geonce Prevost, with a 
lively pleasure, in which we are sure the 
great mass of our Readers will participate. 
Some few indeed there are (and we say it 
with pain) whom we remember pressing 
nearest to his person, and bowing most 
profoundly at his levees here, who altered 


_ their tone prodigiously when the great and 


geod man was thought to be falling. 
Where this proceeded, as we believe it 
mostly did, from a trifling levity of mind, 
veering, like a silken vane, with every 
wind, it can only be an object for our pity. 
But if there were any who could be ene- 
mies to so excellent a man, we wish them 
no greater punishment than the ranklings 
of their own bad hearts, when they read 
the judgment pronounced upon him by 
his Prince. 

“ For ourselves, as we profess not to 
flatter the living, so we wish to do justice 
tothe dead. We never had but one opi- 
nion of Sir George Prevost, which we 
formed upon some knowledge of his cha- 
racter, and which we never saw reason to 
change. We were pleased with the even 
cheerfulness of his temper, with his 
simple unassuming manners, and his con- 
descension to people of every rank, We 
admired his vigorous, active, penetrating 
mind. But we peculiarly respected him 
for his probity, bis independence, his jus- 
tice ; in short for principles of morals and 
religion, such as we have but rarely met. 

Sir George Prevost, we believe, never 
had any patron but his services and cha- 
racter. Recommended by these alone, 
he was selected to defend us at a time 
when the people of the United States had 
full confidence that they would speedily 











* “* Whitehall, Sept. 3. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, taking into his 
Royal consideration the distinguished conduct and services of the late Lieutenant- 
general Sir George Prevost, bart. during a long period of constant active employ- 
ment in sitaations of great trust, both military and civil, in the course of which his 
gallantry, zeal,’ and able conduct were particularly displayed at the conquest of the 
Island of St. Lucie, in 1803, and of the Island of Martinique in 1809; as also in suc- 
cessfully opposing, with a small garrison, the attack made in 1805, by a numerous 
French force, upon the Island of Dominica, then under his government; and while 
Governor-genera} and Commander in Chief ofthe British Provinces in North-America, 
in the defence of Canada against the repeated invasions perseve:ingly attempted by the 
American forces during the late war; and his Royal Highness being desirous of evin- 
cing in an especial manner, the sense which his Royal Highness entertains of these 
services, by conferring upon his family a lasting memorial of his Majesty’s royal fa- 
vour, hath been pleased, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, to ordain, 
that the supporters following may be borne and used by Dame Catharine Aone Prevost, 
widow of the said late Lieutenant-general Sir George Prevost, during her widowhood, 
viz. ‘On either side a grenadier of the 16th (or Bedfordshire) Regiment of Foot, 
each supporting a banner, that on the dexter side inscribed West Inpies, and that 
on the sinister Canava;’ and that the said supperters, together with the motto, ‘ Szrva- 
tum Crneri,’ may also be borne by Sir George Prevost, bart. son and beir of the 
said late Lieutenant-general, and by his successors iu the said dignity of a Baronet ; 
provided the same be firstduly exemplified according to the laws of Arms, and recorded 
in the Heralds’ Office. And his Roya! Highness hath been also pleased to command, that 
the said concession and especial mark of the royal favour be registered in his Ma- 


jesty’s College of Arms.” . 
e 
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be in possession of Halifax. And some 
time after, when Sir James Craig had left 
Canada in a state of irritation little short 
of rebellion, ‘the Prince Regent (as the 
Secretary’s letter expressed it) having had 
experience of his talents, both for civil 
and military affairs,’ ordered him to as- 
sume the administration of that most de- 
licate and difficult government 

“ And certainly no man could be better 
qualified to reconcile (if that were pos- 
sible) the two discordant parties, who 
with very unequal numbers, but equal 
animosity, have so long divided, and still 
unbappily divide, that Province. But 
_ since even his good temper, impartiality, 
and address could effect nothing like cor- 
dial union, he took the course which his 
duty plainly required—to be of neither 
party; to employ men who had talents 
and influence, without any distinction 
whether they were of French or English 
origin, or whether they had been obnox- 
ious or otherwise to his predecessor. 

«* This equal holding of the balance was 
displeasing to the English party; but it 
saved the country. I[t gained Sir George 
the entire confidence and affections of the 
Canadians. They submitted to be se- 
verely trained to arms; they took his 
army-bills as cash ; and when the Enemy 
invaded the country, encouraged by the 
supposed disaffection of the inhabitants, 
General Wilkinson testifies, that they met 
nothing but the most determined hostility 
in the whole male population. And another 
General (Hampton) could testify that he 
and his army were discomfited by the gal- 
lant De Salaberry, a Canadian gentleman, 
at the head of one or two companies of 
Canadian militia. 

*« In brief, when this War broke out, 
Sir George was informed that England 
could neither send him men nor money. 
But, confident in the affections of the peo- 
ple he governed, and in the resources of 
his own mind, he met the Enemy at every 
point where he attacked, along a fron- 
tier of 1100 miles; and at every point he 
repulsed him with loss and disgrace ; un- 
til the whole fleet on Lake Erie being cap- 
tured—and captered, beyond al! contro- 
versy, for want of 100 seamen whilst we 
had 100 ships of war upon the station— 
the loss of Uppermost Canada inevitably 
followed. 

** Another much more unaccountable 
disaster upon the water—the defeat of an 
English fleet by that of the Enemy on 
Lake Champlain—rendered it altogether 
impossible for Sir George to penetrate, as 
he had been instructed, into the interior 
of the United States, Which being the 
ease, and none can deny it, he thought 
he could not answer for blood ‘ unprofit- 
ably shed’ by assaulting the works at 
Plattsburgh, which be assuredly must 
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abandon, if he succeeded, in less than a 
month, 

* But here was a fine opportunity for 
wicked passions to work. It was conve- 
nient for the beaten navy to devolve the 
blame upon the land service. [t was de- 
lightful to the domineering party at Que- 
bec to be revenged of the man who had 
trusted to French Canadians. They were 
able artful men, and high in office. They 
had attempted long before to get Sir 
George recalled, by privately represent- 
ing to the Prince Regent that his conci- 
hating system, as they called it, would be 
ruinous to the authority of Government. 
Bot now they thought no terms need be kept. 
The brother of one of thehighest civil officers 
—himself a civil officer—was afterwards 
found to be the writer of the most viru- 
lent libels upon Sie George that appeared 
in the Montreal Herald. That paper, and 
the Arcadian Recorder, teemed with calum- 
nies and abuse against that good man, 
which must ever be esteemed di:graceful 
to the countries in which they were pub- 
lished ; and we believe that both coun- 
tries now think so. 

* We have not room in an article of 
this sort to enter largely into the subject. 
We shall only say that we profess to think 
for ourselves, and not to follow the mo- 
mentary cry of a mob. We think that 
there is often more magnanimity display- 
ed in not fighting, than in fighting ; and 
certainly much more in facing obloquy 
than in facing a cannon. The Heralds of 
Sedition, and Recorders of Calumnies, 
were as busy in the days of Fiusius as they 
have been in ours. They called him Pe- 
dagogue, coward, old-woman, every thing ; 
because he would not fight just when they 
thought he should. He bore with the in- 
famy of the day, and is illustrious to all 
posterity. 


Non ponebat enim ramores ante salutem: 
Ergo postque magisque v-ri nunc gloria 
claret, 


“Such also was Sir George Prevost. 
He knew very wel! what use his enemies 
would make of his retreat from Platts- 
burgh. He might have assaulted and car- 
ried the place (for we think it would have 
fallen); and. after barying one or two 
thousand brave men in the ditch, returned 
with the applause of the muititude, bought 
with the tears of widows and orphans, and 
without any one advantage to his country. 
He followed the dictates of his conscience, 
and trusted to the deliberate voice of his 
country for his fame. It has not disap- 
pointed him, 

“ But we hasten to the catastrophe. 
Sir George Prevost went home (with an 
eagerness and by a route that exhausted 
nearly all the strength he had left) to an- 
swer every charge his enemies might 

bring ; 
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bring ; and when he arrived he could 
scarcely find who was his accuser; or whe- 
ther be had any. He pressed for an in- 
vestigation, however, before a proper tri- 
bunal; where he might vindicate his cha- 
racter from the fou! calumnies which he 
would not stoop to answer in the country 
where he governed, This demand was 
evaded, and various successive reasons 
found for deferring the trial for a long 
and most distressing period to him. 

“The Government seemed to wish that 
no investigation should take place. In- 
deed the feelings of the two great branches 
of the public service seemed to be too 
much concerned in the case, That of the 
Military might be implied from the fa- 
vourite and official organ of the Com- 
mander in Chief giving a dinner to Sir 
George and his friends upon his arriva! in 
London. Whilst that of the Navy was 
but too plainly marked by the Court Mar- 
tial on Captain Pring, who thought pro- 
per not only to try their own officers, but 
to deciare their ceusure also of the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada. 

** Hereupon Sir George reiterated his 
demand of a speedy trial; and a day was 
at last fixed, and Sir James Yeo obliged 
to give in his formal charges. It is plain 
that the whole must have turned upon 
thizx—* Was the fleet lost, or was it not, 
by want of co operation of the land 
forces!’ On this point Sir George was 
ready, long ready, to meet his accusers 
with superabundant evidence, We have 
not a doubt but he would have been tri- 
umphantly acquitted, and sent back with 
a peerage—a well-earned peerage, to his 
government. But alas! the justice and 
the reward were ‘ reserved for his ashes.’ 
His frame, exhausted by mest faithful and 
laborious services to his country; by a 
journey through the wilderness in the 
midst of winter, to meet his accusers; 
and by the still more painful delays of 
justice, sunk at last ; and he went to a 
tribunal where he wili find Justice. So 
fell a great and good man; without any 
thing to cheer him, but the rectitude of 
his heart, and a conscience, void of of- 
fence to God and man. We are assured 
from good authority, that when his death 
was known at Quebec, it drew tears from 
the eyes of those very persons who had 
opposed his administration as too indul- 
gent to the French Canadians. 

* We have only to add, that his Lady, 
who reminds us of the Spartan and Ro- 
man Matrons, after a few days of the 
first bitter grief had passed, presented a 
spirited Memorial to the Minister; de- 
manding that the proposed Court-Martial 
should proceed notwithstanding the de- 
cease of her husband; as she was ready 
to meet it, and to vindicate his fame. Af- 
ter reference to the Judge Advocate Ge- 
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neral it was answered, that such a request 
could not be complied with ; but that his 
Majesty’s Ministers never had any inten- 
tion to throw a shade on the name of Sir 
George Prevost; but on the contrary 
would shew their high esteem of his services 
by conferring honours on his family; and 
a gentleman was sent from the Secretary’s 
office, to settle with her Ladyship at Bel- 
mont how this might be done most agree- 
ably to her feelings. The issue was what 
we have given from the Gazette ; and no- 
thing could be thought of more judicious. 
The Supporters, the proper badges of no- 
bility, give the hoveur of the peerage, 
without the rank, to which the fortune 
left by Sir George was not equal, though 
his merits were. The words displayed 
upon the banners will be a perpetual me- 
morial of the great and impor’ aut services 
which Sir George in his lifetime rendered 
to his country. And when his only son, 
now but a boy, looks hereafter upon these 
arms, we trust it will raise in his youth- 
ful bosom a strong desire to become like 
his father. 

“ The facts which we have stated in this 
article we have from highly-respectable 
Correspondents, on whom we can fully re- 
ly; and we conceived they would be in- 
teresting to our Readers.” 

Pestoxsse Bomansee. 

Aug. 21, 1816. At half-past two o’cloek 
in the morning, Pestonjee Bomanijee, the 
well known and very respectable Parsee 
Merchant, paid the great debt of Nature, 
after baving just completed his 68th year. 
He had for some time lingered under a 
very painful and depressing illness, which 
he bore with great fortitude, cheering his 
family and friends with the hopes of his 
recovery to the last. A few hours, how- 
ever, before his dissolution, he became 
sensible of the near approach of death ; 
aud in the full possession of his faculties, 
prepared his surrounding relatives for the 
awful separation that was about to take 
place, with a composure and resignation 
worthy ofthe most enlightened philosophy, 
exalted and refined by the most perfect 
reliance on the wisdom and goodness of 
God. He addressed them with great af- 
fection, and with all that strength, clear- 
ness, and precision of language for which 

he was held iv so much est:mation through 
life. He told them that he felt his hour 
was come, aud that as such was the will 
of the high Providence that watched over 
them, he submitted himself to his gracious 
dispensations: That death was the last 
tribute to be paid in this world—the uni- 
versal lot of haman nature, and that as it 
mast be paid, sooner or later when God 
determined the time, it is the duty of man 
to submit without further struggle, and to 
prepare himself for an event which he 
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eannot delay: That as he felt all hopes 
of recovery were vain, he gave up, as far 
as man can be supposed to do, the very 
wish to live ; and conjured his friends to 
imitate him in that resignation which was 
now his greatest comfort. He desired 
them to look back on the part he had so 
long played in life, that, if they were satis- 
fied he bad conducted himself well, bis 
memory would remain to them as a con- 
solation afier he was gone, and that ia- 
stead of Jamenting, they ought rather to 
give thanks to the Almighty for the pro- 
sperity with which be had been crowned, 
and for the powerful friends by whom he 
and they were supported, both in India 
and in England. That the same line of 
conduct which first obtained those bless- 
ings, would preserve them; and that he 
had nothing left to wish for in this world, 
but a long continuance of that prosperity 
which God had been pleased to show his 
family before he took him to himself. 
Such was the piety, such the resignation, 
and such the dignified morality of this dy- 
ing believer in the religion of Zoroaster ! 
His loss has not been confined to his 
family and friends: it is felt by the Na- 
tives of every description. His wealth and 
his knowledge gave him great power; 
and he was liberal of both without osten- 
tation. From the earliest period of his 
life he was trained up in mercantile pur- 
suits; and of all the Asiatics we have 
ever known, he was eminently the best 
acquainted with our language, our cus- 
toms, and our laws. This enabled him 
to adjust many disputes among the rich, 
which might have involved them in ruin, 
and to relieve many of the poor from that 
pride of oppression which is so generally 
connected with the aristocracy of mere 
wealth. As the representative of success- 
ful industry, wealth indeed cannot be too 
much respected; but how many accom- 
plishments and how many virtues are re- 
quired, to refine it into that respectability, 
which can only result from a proper use 
of the power which it bestows, He was 
possessed of a very noble figure, an ad- 
mirable address, and a copious flow of 
Janguage. No mav could possibly pre- 
sent himself in a more dignified or pre- 
possessing manner; and the impression he 
made from such natural advantages was 
uniformly supported by the resources of 
a sound judgment, and a great variety 
and extent of informatimn. From the 
time his fortune first enabled him to lay 
out money on building, even to his last ill- 
ness, he continued to beautify the town 
and island of Bombay with houses and 
gardens; and he may be truly said to 
have created that taste for an ornament al 
disposure of their wealth, by which the 
natives of this country have contributed 
so msuch to the comforts of the European 


population. The gentlemen who have 
inhabited his numerous and stately houses 
will bear ample testimony to the liberality 
with which he uniformly met their wishes, 
and adopted their suggestions of improve- 
ment or even alteration; and the greater 
part of a very considerable fortune is ac- 
tually vested in this manner. The day 
before his death, we understand, he made 
and published his last will and testament, 
in which he displayed his usual good 
Sense, and left his affsirs in the most 
orderly arrangement. He adopted his eld- 
est grandson Dadabhoy, as his own son, 
according to the custom of his Nation ; 
but left bis very handsome fortune to be 
enjoyed equally by both his grandsons ; 
the children of a beloved daughter, whose 
early loss be lamented as the greatest 
misfortune he had met with in life She 
married Nowrojee, the eldest son of Jam- 
setjee Bomanjee, our venerable Naval 
architect, and head of the Wadia family— 
a family which, whether we consider them 
as British subjects, British merchants, or 
British architects, have largely contributed 
to the prosperity and strength of the 
British Empire in India. —~ (Bombay Cou- 
rier, August 24, 1816.) 





Rev. Henry Meevn, B. D. 

Jan. 3. Died, at his Rectory-house in 
Bread - street -hill, aged 72, the Rev. 
Henry Meen, formerly fellow of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge; B.A. 1766; M.A. 
1769; B.D. 1776; rector of the united 
Parishes of St. Nicholas Coleabbey and S:. 
Nicholas Olave, London, to which he 
was collated in 1792, and prebendary of 
Twyford in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul; in which Cathedral be held also 
the office of Lecturer. ‘This very amiable 
and learned man completed, in 1780, Mr. 
Fawkes’s Translation of the “* Argonautics 
of Apollonius Rhodius ;” in the preface to 
which he speaks too modestly of his own 
share in the work ; having written ali the 
notes, and some of the translations. He was 
also the translator of “ Coluthus Lyco- 
polites,” in Dr. Auderson’s edition of 
“ Translations ;” in which C. stood for 
Coadjutor, who was Mr. Meen. He after- 
wards distinguished himself in a critical 
work of very considerable erudition on an 
obscure subject, entitled, “ Remarks on 
the Cassandra of Lycophron,” originally 
publisbed in the European Magazine, and 
afterwards reprinted in a distinct form, 
8vo. 1800. These remarks cousisted of 
portions of the Cassandra, made into sec- 
tions of Latin Arguments, Greek Ori- 
ginals, the Latin prose Translations, an 
English Translation by Mr. Meen ; toge- 
ther with short notes on the original 
Greek, and short English notes by Mr. 
Meen. This work was published as a 
specimen of an entire Translation of ihe 
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Cassandra of Lycopbron, which, from the 
specimen afforded by this pamphlet, it is 
mach to be regretted that the learned 
Translator did not live to publish, as he tho- 
roughly understood his dark mysterious 
Author, and would have brought him be- 
fore the English Publick in a clear and 
elegant translation. Even yet it is to be 
hoped that bis laborious undertaking will 
not be lost to the literary world, as we are 
assured that Mr. Meen completed his 
translation of Lycophron, which, with 
the rest of his books and MSS. will be sold 
by Mr. Sotheby.—These remarks were 
succeeded, in the year 1816, by “ Succisive 
Oper ; or Selections from antient Au- 
thors, sacred and profane, with Transla- 
tions and Notes ¥,” Svo. Of these Lite- 
rary scraps (Mr. M.’s own modest phrase 
for his * Succisive Opere”) the most 
eonsiderable are Translations, with ‘notes 
on portions of bis favourite Lycophron's 
Cassandra, and of Pindar’s Odes. This 
work also contains observations ou Horace; 
on a book entit'ed “* De Religione Tracta- 
tus,” 1705; St. Paul’s Grst Episile to the 
Corinthians, xi. 2°.; Gataker’s and Pfoche- 
nius’s Remarks on Lycophron, Milton, and 
Nicander ; St. Luke, xii. 49. and xvi. 9. ; 
1 Cor, i. 12.; and St. James’s Epistle, i. 
17.” In 1766, he published with his 
name, “‘ Happiness, a Poetical Essay,” 4to. 
Lond. Of this Poem he spoke as a juvenile 
performance. In 1798, he preached be- 
fore an Association of Volunteers, and 
printed and published his Sermon in 4to: 
the text Gal. iv. 18.—Mr. Meen was fre- 
quently consulted by Authors on the pub- 
lication of their works, and was most 
liberal of his assistance in correcting them 
for publication, or seeing them through 
the press : among others he corrected the 
proof-sheets of Bishop Percy’s ‘‘ Blank 
Verse before Milton,” a work which was 
destroyed by Messrs. Nichols’s fire. 


Mrs. Susanna Park. 

Oct. 3. Died at Hampstead, near Lon- 
don, in the 90th year of her age, Mrs. 
Susanna Park, who might, without osten- 
tation, be pronounced 

Plena dierum, plena virlutum. 
She was the sole daughter of Mr. Richard 
Nevison, who relinquished the profession 
of the Law to reside upon a small patri- 
monial property at Caldecot, in Rutlaud- 
shire. Dying there, while his child was 
very young, she became the ward of his 
particular friend William Whitwell, esq. 
of Oundle, with whose immediate bonour- 
able descendants (Admiral Whitwell, Lord 
Howard de Walden, the Countess de Wel- 
deren, and Mrs, Griffin) she continued to 
live in habits of much indebted friendship 





* This work is ably reviewed in our 
vol. LXXXY. Part ii. pp. 236—239. 
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during their several lives. A flitting sigh 
would sometimes cross her saddened recol- 
lection, that she bad outlived them all. 
in infancy her frame was so feeble that it 
was not expected she could have been 
reared, and in maturer years she suffered 
much from rheumatic fever, by being put 
into a damp bed; but in advanced life her 
health and spirits were the unfailing sup- 
portof each other. Cheerful contentment 
and pious composure became the charac- 
teristics of ber mind, and her moral prac- 
tice was to be “‘ temperate in all things,” 

Hence her faculties remained unimpaired 

by the fulness of her years, She was ac- 

customed to read her Bible, with the Ser- 
mons of Bp. Beveridge, and other theo- 

logical writings, for three or four hours a 

day; and from her familiar acquaiat- 

ance with the Psalms, would frequently 
peruse them without spectacles. One 
week of languid confinement to her bed, 
from the gradual exhaustion of animal 
strength, was all her patient spirit had 
the trial to undergo before her change 
came. On the morning of departure she 
supplicated for release, resigned her soul 
into the hands of her Saviour with the so- 
lemn aspiration of St. Stephen, and fell 
asleep with such an angel-smile upon her 
countenance, and so like an infant sinking 
into repose, that the precise time of depart- 
ing could not be ascertained by those who 
were kueeling round. One of her domes- 
tic attendants affectingly sobbed forth— 
** May I die the death of the righteous, 
and may my last end be like ¢hine !” That 
this may be accomplished, it will be need- 
ful to live the life of the righteous; and 
so, by true faith in ‘* The Lord our Righte- 
ousness,” it may be humbly hoped, that 

* being planted together with Him in the 

likeness of his death, we shall be also in 

the likeness of his resurrection.” 

A copy of tributary verses to his vener- 
able mother, by Mr. Park, the poctical 
Antiquary, is here inserted, 

Lines written while an aged Mother was 
taking an afternoon-nap, after having ex- 
pressed a pious willingness for removal 
Srom this world. 

To guard my sleep thou oft watch’d me, 

And safe may thy day-slumbers be, 

As now I sit and watch by thee, 

And bless thee, oh my Mother! 

Calm be thy slumber, sweet thy dream ; 

If aught should o’er thy fancy gleam, 

May Heaven’s bright dawnings form the 

theme 

Of visions near my Mother ! 

And even now it may be so,— 

For there’s a more than earthly glow 

Upon thy cheek, and on thy brow 
A smile of peace, my Motber. 

Thou, with the ‘ pure in heart,’ hast trod 

A saintly path on Sion’s road, 

And 


ems 
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And such will Jesus guide to God 

And to Himself, my Mother! 
Yet still on earth what mercies thine! 
When, past the verge of eighty-nine, 
Comfort and Hope unclouded shine, 

To gladden thee, my Mother. 
And Grace still dawns from day to day, 
Aud Faith still points thy upward way *, 
Then do not blame the long delay 

Till thou dost soar, my Mother! 

July 18, 1816. T. Park. 





DEATHS. 
1816, AT Dinapore, Bengal, aged 60, 
July 5. Richard Morse Payne, esq. 
many years paymaster of H. M. 24th foot. 

Aug. 26, At sea, on his way to Britain, 
Alexander Cameron, esq. late captain in 
the 79th foot, youngest son of the late 
Ewan Cameron, esq. of Glenevis, 

Oct. 9, At Saint Jobn’s, Antigua, 
Thomas Kirwan, esq. ; a gentleman whose 
loss will long be mourned, by bis numer- 
ous friends and relations, both in these 
countries and the West Indies; for, 
gifted with the highest endowments of na- 
ture, aided by an enlightened education, 
he was at once the delight and improve- 
ment of society, and of those who; were 
fortunate enough to be acquainted with 
him. He was the advocate of every cha- 
ritable, every benevolent, and every use- 
ful measure. In him talent always found 
a patron, industry a supporter, misfor- 
tune an alleviator, and distress a benefac- 
tor. ‘The gloom which his death has 
east over bis friends at Antigua and the 
other Islands is the best testimony of 
the estimation in which his virtues were 
held, and of the manner in which bis loss 
is deplored. The mingled tears of the 
native and the sojourner will long con- 
tinue to bedew and fréshen the grave that 
wow possesses the mortal remains of this 
upright, bonourable. and excellent man. 
Mr. Kirwan was in his 73d year. He was 
born at Galway in Ireland. 

Oct. 28. In Cape Town, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, aged 36, Mrs. Diana War- 
den, the wife of Francis Warden, esq. 
chief secretary to the Government of 
Bombay. A residence of many years at 
that place, distinguished by every virtue, 
and the charms of a most amiable dispo- 
sition, had endeared her to a numerous 
eircle of friends. 

Nov. 1. At Belize, Honduras, of a 
bilious fever, aged 25, Dep. Assistant- 
Commissary Gen. Geo. Thos. Harker. 

Nov. 7. At Barbadoes, Mr. Edward 
Prescott, midshipman of H.M. ship Ante- 





*“ By Grace are ye saved through 
Faith.”—Ephes. ii. 8. 


lope, third son of the late John Prescott, 
esq. of St. Petersburg. 

Nov. ... At Moscow, the Russian Gene- 
ral Doctoroff. 

Dec. 1. In Charlemont-street, Dublin, 
ip his 65th year, Joseph Masen. esq. He 
was the younger son of a respectable fa- 
mily which had been for some time settled 
at Little Coolbanagher, in the Queen’s 
County, adjoining Shane Castle, the resi- 
dence of the late Dean Coote. Mr. Mason 
was early introduced into active life, and 
Jong held a confidential and laborious situ- 
ation in the office for the payment of corn 
premiums, where, for many years pre- 
viously to its suppression, he was one of 
the deputy-paymasters. He has been 
often heard to say that when he first 
came to Dublin he had not more than a 
guinea in his pocket, and that, although 
in the course of his official duties sums to 
the amount of more than 60,000/. aunu- 
ally passed through his hands, yet he 
never left his account one shilling in ar- 
rear. Mr. Mason was first married to 
Miss Groves, sister to the late James 
Groves, esq. an eminent attorney in Dub- 
lin, by whom he had issue three surviving 
children: Wm.-Shaw, author of the Statis- 
tical Survey of Ireland; Olivia, first mar- 
ried to Alderman Hutton, late Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, and now the wife of Robert 
White, esq. of Grafton-street, in the same 
city, one of the firm of the house of 
Hawkes, Moseley, and Co. London; and 
Edward-Groves, of the First Fruits Office. 
Mr, Mason was afterwards married to 
Miss Andrews, eldest sister of Alderman 
Andrews of Dublin. His remains are de- 
posited in the cemetery of St, John’s 
Church, Coolbanagher, within a mile of 
the place of his nativity. 

Dec. 2. At St. Thomas’s, in South- 
wark, aged 63, the wife of the Rev. Chas. 
Hodgkin. 

Dec. 5. At Pont de Beauvoisin, on his 
road to Pisa for the benefit of a milder 
climate, in his 3lst year, Lieut.-col. H. 
Gomm, Major in his Majesty’s 6th regi- 
ment of infantry. This officer having 
served under the Duke of Wellingtou dur- 
ing the whole of the Peninsular War, ree 
ceived a severe wound at the Pass of the 
Pyrenees, from the effects of which he 
never recovered, 

Dec. 10, At Penzance, the wife of 
Capt. Michael Halliday, R. N. 

Dec, 20, At Hampstead, of a dropsy, 
Albertina, wife of Capt. Hutchinson, late 
agent and consul at Briel in Holland, and 
mece to Dr. Matthias Mawson, Bp. of Ely. 

Dec. 23. At Newton, in his 88th year, 
Robert Hope, esq. the most extensive 
farmer in the South of Scotland. His loss 
will long be severely felt by a numerous 
list of relations and friends. His door 
Was ever open for the poor to enter the 

hospitable 
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hospitable mansion, and his hand always 
ready to relieve their wants. His heart 
melted at the tale of woe, and his purse 
was always open to relieve distress. The 
ready bounty with whick he assisted ne- 
cessity, and the honest warmth by which 
he shewed the sincerity of his friendship, 
were virtues which so eminently adorned 
his character, that the remembrance of 
them will be a lasting monument of de- 
parted worth. He lived to a late period 
of life, enjoying great good health, loved, 
honoured, and venerated by all around 
him, and sank at last, as his best friends 
could wish, without a struggle or a sigh. 

At Paris, Augusta, third daughter of 
G, Grant, sq. 

Dec. 25. At Churehi!l House, co. 
Northampton, in her 74th year, Mrs. 
Clarke, relict of John Clarke, of Welton 
Place, esq. whose death we recorded in 
Voi. KXXV. p. 1233, In every situation 
of life in which she was placed, as a 
daughter, wife, mother, and friend, her 
conduct was uniformly amiable, and 
worthy of imitation. A true and sincere 
Christian, her character through tiie was 
marked by the most devoted resigna::on, 
and submission to every dispensation of 
the Almighty, by unremitting piety and 
devotion, accompanied by the mildest and 
meekest humility; exercising the tender- 
est feelings towards the disiuressed; the 
most active charity towards the poor; 
the most constant and warm friendship 
towards those around her; and the fondest 
and most affectionate proofs of conjugal 
and maternal love towards her husband 
and chiidren. 

Dec. 27. At Pinner, in his 44th year, 
Rev. William Roberts. 

Dec. 28. At Gravesend, aged 70, John 
Rose, esq. many years storekeeper of 
Gravesend and Tilbury Forts. 

At Hartlebury, Worcestershire, after a 
few hours illness, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
T. P. Medwin. This excellent woman, 
distinguished in an eminent degree by her 
conjugal and maternal virtues, has left an 
afflicted partner and three small chi'dren 
to lament her premature death, which was 
occasioned by an injury received from the 
pommel of a saddle when she was in a state 
of pregnancy. The kivdness and anxiety 
expressed by all ranks in the neighbour- 
hood on this unfortunate accident, suffi- 
ciently indicate how much she was beloved. 

At Nottingham, aged 80, Lady Eliza- 
beth Santry, relict of the late Lord Santry, 
of Santry House, Ireland. 

At Tiverton, Mrs. Morris Robinson, wi- 
dow of Lieut.-col. Robinson, late B. M. G. 
at Gibrahar. 

Dec. 29. Suddenly, in Newington Butts 
Church, Surrey, during dive service, 
aged 66, Mr. J. Dorrington. 

At Howden, in her 72d year, Mrs. Spof- 

Gent. Mag, January, 1817. 
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forth, of that place, most deservedly re- 
spected and regretted by all who knew her. 

At Knaresbro’, Elizabeth, wife of Robt. 
Dent, esq. after a few days illness, occa- 
sioned by extreme anguish fur the loss of 
her niece, Miss Anne Wilson, wao was 
earried off by a rapid Uecline at the age 
of 17. They were both interred in the 
same grave on Jan, 2, an awful and affect- 
ing instance of mortality. 

At the Deanery near St, Asaph, in her 
75th year, Mrs. Wynne, relict of R. 
Wynne, esq. late of Garthwin, co. Den- 
bigh, deceased, and mother of Robert 
Wynne, esq. of the same place. 

Hyacinth Daly, esq. many years mayor 
of Gaiway. 

Dec, 30. The wife of Mr. John Haggitt, 
of the Strand, hosier. She gave birth on 
Christmas day to a daughter, who sur- 
vives her. 

De-. 31. Of typhus fever, aged 21, 
Martha, fifth daughter of Francis Chap- 
man, of Thornton Rust, Wensley dle, 
whose amiable manners and disposition 
caused her to live universally respected. 

Latety.—A! the house of he: son-in- 
law, Mr. Baker, in Argyle-street, very 
sincerely regretted by her family and nu- 
mereus friends, M:s. And:ewes, wife of the 
very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. She 
was Eliz.- Maria, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Ball, rector of Wymondham, co. Leic. 
and 34 years Curate of St. George’s Biooms- 
bury. (See memoirs of Mr. Bali in History 
of Leicestershire, vol. LI. p. 890.) 

At Acton, in his 68th year, George 
Samuel Wegg, esq. 

Mr. Tho. Middleton, upwards of 25 
years clerk in the banking -house of Messrs. 
Dorrien and Co. 

Devon.—At Stonehouse, Plymouth, aged 
106, Margaret Clark, who till within a 
few months of her decease, had the 
full enjoyment of ber faculties; indeed, 
till late in 1814, she was in the habit of 
going regularly to Plymouth market for 
such little necessaries as were requisite 
to her subsistence. Since (812, a gen- 
tleman of Plymouth, in consideration of 
her age and exireme good character, has, 
by a contribution among his family and 
friends, supplied her with a weekly sti- 
pend, in addition to the parish allowance. 
The account she gave of herself on the 7th 
of January 1812. was, that she was born 
at Dundee ; that she was married at the 
New Church there by the Rev. Mr. Daw- 
son, about 804 years since (before the Ke- 
beliion), to Whilip Clerk, by whom she 
had 15 sons and three daughters, two only 
of whom are now living, a son and daugh- 
ter; the former being drum-major in the 
East Devon Militia, She was at the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, where Duke William 
commanded, with her husband, who was 
wounded and taken prisoner. He was af- 

terwards 
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terwards a serjeant of invalids in Plymouth 
citadel, where he died 21 years ago. Two 
of her sons were lost on board a vessel 
commanded by Capt. Buttell, of Topsham, 
at the time of the great earthquake ; and 
five others were killed in the action fought 
by Adm. Keppel. Tea was her usual 
drink; and she declared she never was 
prevailed wpon to drink beer or spirits 
during her life. 

At Exeter, Anne, wife of Ralph Rice, 
esq. barrister-at-law, daughter of the late 
Edmond F. Bourke, esq. 

Essex.—At Colchester, aged 57, Rev. 
S. King, of Comarques, Thorpe-le-Sokes. 

Gloucestershire.—At Cheltenham, aged 
70, Edward Witts, esq. formerly of Swer- 
ford Park, co. Oxford. 

Whilst on a visit at Bristol, aged 67, 
Mrs. Chester, relict of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Chester, of Cheltenham. 

At Berkeley, Charlotte, wife of Dr. 
Henry Jenner. 

Near Bristol, Miss D. Davis, youngest 
sister of the late Rev. D. P. Davis, vicar of 
Monmouth. 

Kent.—Dr. Thomas Fitzmaurice, many 
years senior surgeon of Haslar Hospital, 
and late of Woolwich Dock- yard. 

Lancashire. —At Ardwick, Manchester, 
aged 39, Rev. Rebert Mayow, second son 
of the late John Mayow, esq. of Bath. 

Norfolk.—Lucy, wife of Dr. Girdle- 
stone, of Yarmouth. 

Northumberland.—to his 73d year, Mr. 
R. Beilby, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He 
was associated with the celebrated Be- 
wick in the first publication of the “ His- 
tory of Quadrupeds;” he was the com- 
piler of that work, and Mr. .Bewick (who 
had served his apprenticeship with him) 
adorned it with those admirable wood-cuts, 
which have since occasioned the revival 
of an almost forgotten art. 

Sussex.—At Brighton, Mr. R. Hall, co- 
median, late of the Theatres Royal of York 
and Hull. 

At Brighton, in her 2ist year, Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Benjamin Travers, 
esq. 

Somersetshire-—At Bath, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Burns, the grand-daughter of 
Sir Stephen Fox, the ancestor and founder 
of the noble families of Iichester, Holland, 
and Digby. Mrs. Burns was the relict of 
the late Major C. Burns. 

York.—aAat Gisburne, Rev. Thomas Col- 
lias, D. D. Incumbent of Burnley and 
Compton-Valence. 

-At Portington, near Howden, aged 86, 
Henry Bill, esq. for more than 60 years 
a steady churchman, a loyal subject, an 
intelligent, judicious, diligent, and highly 
prosperous farmer (and, to crown the rest) 
an honest man and pious Christian. 

Watces.—At Margam, Rey. J. Hunt, 
AL, D.- 
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Aged 75, Charles Collins, esq. one of 
the aldermen of Swansea, and a magis- 
trate for the county of Glamorgan. 

IRELAND.—At Merrion, near Dublin, 
aged 72, P, Carberry, esq. 

At Doonas Glebe, Limerick, the wife of 
Rev, Charles Massy. 

At Greyfort, Charlotte, fourth daugh- 
ter of T. Stoney, esq. of Aran Hill, fip- 
perary. 

At the Dominican Convent, Sligo, Rev. 
Richard Prendergast, about 20 years 
priest of the Catholic chapel, Cobridge, 
co. Stafford. 

Thomas Lowther Allen, esq. of Tho- 
mond Lodge, co. Meath, late lieut.-co- 
lonel of the 18th Hussars, 

At her father’s house in Tipperary, the 
wife of the late Pierce O'B:ien Butler, 
esq. of Dunboyne Castle, co. Meath, 

At Mitchelstown, aged 90, Richard 
Thornhill, sen. esq. 

At Moneyquil, Tipperary, Tho. Going, 
esq. of Santa Cruz. 

Asroap —At Lisle, Miss Mortimer, who 
appeared with great écla¢ in the musical 
circles in this country a year or two since, 
She was the daughter of the late Hans 
Winthrop Moriimer, esq. formeriy M. P. 
for Shaftesbury, Dorset. 

At Paris, Gen. Leclerc. His obsequies 
took place in the Church of the Assumption. 

At Dresden, where he had been for 
some time, the Count of Tolstoy, Grand 
Marshal of the Court of Russia. 

At the Isle of France, where he filled 
the office of Marshal of the Court of Ad- 
miralty, Edward O’Brien, esq. of Eonyis- 
tymon, and formerly Major of the Clare 
militia, 

At Bermuda, Major J. Pollock, 63d 
regiment, eldest son of the late James 
Pollock, esq. of Newry. 

On the expedition to Africa, Captain 
Tuckey. He was brother to D. Tuckey, 
and Dr. Tuckey of Cork. (See p. 71.) 

At Antigua, on board the Childers, ofa 
fever, Mr. Bishop, purser; also five suc- 
cessive pursers, several officers, and up- 
wards of 30 of the crew, in one month. 
Mr. Bishop was the last of three brothers 
who also fell victims to that destructive 
climate. 

On her passage to England, on board 
her husband’s ship, the wife of Captain 
Robert Weir, of the ship King George the 
Third. 

At Anspach, in Germany, aged upwards 
of 80, and after above 40 years residence 
upon the Continent, Flaminia, second sur- 
viving daughter of that eminent Scotch 
lawyer, Alexander Lockhart, Lord Ceving- 
ton, who died in 1782, 

Jan. 1. At his father’s, Sutton Court 
Farm, Chiswick, aged 21, J. W. Pickering, 
esq. late of Essex Wharf, Essex-street. 

Aged 68, Rev. Thomas Hamilton, of 
Guiseley. 
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Guiseley. He has left a widow and six 
children. 

At Bishop’s Aucklaud, aged 83, Wm. 
Emm, esq. many years secretary to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and to the three 
preceding Bishops. 

Ac Berlin, in his 71st year, the cele- 
brated Chemist Klaproth. 

Jan. 2. In his 66th year, Sir Martin 
Stapylton, bart. of Myton Hall, co. York. 

In her 54th year, Mary, wife of Wm. 
Walter Viney, esq. Bulstrode Cottage, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Her mental ec- 
complishments, sweetness of disposition, 
and peculiar suavity of manners, were 
endearments of which her friends will re- 
tain a lasting impression ; but in the hus- 
band of ber affections can only be effaced 
by death. 

At Fovoran House, co. Aberdeen, aged 
$6, Andrew Robertson, esq. of Fovoran. 

Jan. 3. In Nassau-street, Soho, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Dorothy Pearse, for- 
merly of Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 

At his father’s, Sunbury, in his 25th 
year, Mr. John Francis Giraud, of the 
Treasury. 

At Wells, Major Thomas Clark, of 
West Holme House, Shepton Mallet, late 
of the East India Company’s service. 

At Richmond, co. York, in bis 63d 
year, J. B. Hellyer, esq. inspector of taxes. 
He fulfilled the duties of his situation with 
honour and uprightness, and was deserv- 
edly respected. 

Jan. 4. In his 77th year, Sir Arthur 
Owen, bart. late adjutant-general in the 
East Indies, and a colonel in the army. 
He is succeeded in his titles by his ne- 
phew, W. Owen, esq. of the Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Mr. Deconchy, late of Bond-street. 

At Gravesend, Mr. Jobu Good, pilot. 
His death was occasioned by the fall he 
received from the Gravesend coach up- 
setting. 

At Hythe, Kent, at an advanced age, 
Elizabeth, wife of Major Bishop, of the 
64th regiment. 

Benjamin Wood, esy. late of Merton, 
Surrey. 

Duke Crofton, esq. of Mohill, Leitrim, 
nearly 40 years a magistrate there. 

Jan. 5. Maria, daughter of Leonard S, 
Coxe, esq. of Upper Norton-street. 

In Somerset-st:eet, Portman-square, in 
his 70th year, Philip Pinnock, esq. of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

In Carmarthen-street, Fitzroy-square, 
the wife of Capt. Angelo, of the West In- 
dia Rangers. 

At Clapham, at a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Mason. 

At Rochester, suddenly, aged 65, TLomas 
Elliott, esq. 

Aged 36, Mr. G. V. Knibb, of Tring, 
Herts, solicitor. He was endeared to bis 
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disconsuiate relations aod numerous 
friends, by the virtues of his private life, 
and strict integrity and abilities in his 
profession. 

Mr Joseph Johns, attorney, notary pub- 
lic, and coroner for the coanty of Dofset. 

Suddenly, but after a series of bad 
health, aged 60, Thomas Cooke, esq. of 
Kiluburst, pear Rotherham. 

In bis 58th year, Mr. Moore. of Ponte- 
fract, schoolmaster. He was distinguish- 
ed for hs steady and unshaken attach- 
ment to his King and Country upon all 
occasions, and particularly during the 
French Revolution, in 1792, when the doc- 
trines of Paine were disseminated through- 
out this country with such pernicious 
effect, At that time he wrote and pub- 
lished at his own expence, a pamphlet, 
shewing the fallacy of Paine’s reasoning, 
and the danger of imbibing those princi- 
ples that were so fatal in overthrowing 
the French monarchy. 

Jan. 6. Sarah, wife of Thomas Potts, 
esq. of Birmingham, and daughter of the 
late Mr. T. Radford, of Leeds, jeweller. 
Her temper was amiable, her manners 
gentle and engagiog; her piety sincere 
and fervent. She uniformly exhibited a 
pleasing example of almost every virtue 
that can adorn the female character, or 
bless domestic life. 

Jan. 7. Aged 68, 
senior, of Baldock, Herts. 

Adorned by every excellence of charac- 
ter, Mrs. Fowler, of Wykes-court, Dor- 
setshire. 

At Fifield, Wilts, Edward Penruddocke, 
esq. son of the late C. Penruddocke, esq. 
M.P. for Wilts. 

At Exmouth, aged 16, Kenrick, eldest 
son of Rev. Kenrick Peele, of Manning- 
ford Bruce, Wilts. 

At Toulouse, in bis 19th year, Robert 
Nasmyth, esq. only son of Mrs, Nasmyth, 
of Jamaica. 

Jan, %. 
apartments, Kensington Palace, 
Cecil Strode. 

In his 2lst year, Henry Charles, third 
son of Rev. S, Lovich Cooper, Yarmouth, 
Noffolk. 

Jan. 9. In his 28th year, Mr. John 
Thomas, of Charing Cross. 

In consequence of baving ruptured a 
blood-vessel, which brought on a rapid 
decline, io bis 22d year, Mr. James But- 
ler, of St. John-street, a young man whose 
early abilities, moral conduct, and urban- 
ity of manners endeared him to all who 
knew bim. 

In Duke-street, Portland Place, the 
wife of Michael William Sharp, esq. 
portrait-painter, 

At av advanced age, Mrs, Denny, mo- 
ther of J. Deany, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Kensington, the widow of the late 
Robert 


Mrs. Fitz-Joho, 


At Mrs. James Strodes’s 
Anne 
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Robert Thornten, esq. whose memory 
will be ever dear and instructive to those 
who had the happiness to know her. 

Jan. 9 At Sidmouth, where he went 
for the recovery of his health. in bis 26 h 
year, Henry Wiglesworth, esq. of Whit 
well Place, Halifax, on'y son of James 
Wiglesworth, esq. of Halifax, an eminent 
solicitor there 

At Priestdale Grove, Chatham, aged 
12, T. Withy, esq. 

At Wells, Thomas Clerk, esq. of West- 
holme House. He was descended from a 
branch of the antieat and well-known fa- 
mily of bis name, of Penncuik House, 
near Edinburgh. 

At Exmouth, George Jardine, eldest 
son of Henry Jardine, esq. Writer to the 
Signet, Edinburgh. 

At New Malton, in her 67th year, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Joseph Rider, She 
was a most affectionate wife and parent, 
and her loss will be greatly felt by the 
poor, to whom she was a liberal bene- 
factress. 

Jan. 10. In Guildford-street, in his 
46:h year, John Spelman Munnings, esq. 
solicitor, of Gray’s Ion. In 1802, this 
gentleman published *“* A Dramatic Dia- 
logue between an English Sailor and a 
Frenchman ;” and in 1806, “ Cromer, a 
descriptive Poem,” printed for Ridgway, 
with the motto Bais prelucet cmenis ; 
and dedicated to Mrs. Wyndham, of 
Cromer Halil. It is in blank* verse, and 
purports to be only a first part, but no 
other was ever published, although it is 
possessed of sufficient merit, both of truth 
of description and elegance of versifica- 
tion, to have rendered a continuation de- 
sirable. 

At the house of Walter Cosser, esq. 
Millbank-street, in ber 57th year, Har- 
riott wife of Charles Boynton Wood, esq. 
of Upper John-street, and Hayes, Mid- 
dlesex. ; 

In Upper Belgrave Place, aged 172, 
Thomas Chapmaa, esq. of St. James's- 
street, banker. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 57, Sarah, wife 
of Jobn Bubb, esq. : 

At West Ham, Essex, in consequence 
of a fall from bis gig, George Anderson, 
esq. F.L.S.'son of the late Dr. James 
Anderson, author of Essays on Agricul- 
ture, the Bee, and other Works. As a 
man of genius, erudition, and deep bota- 
nical research, his death is a severe loss 
to the scientific world, and will be long 
deplored by a numerous circle, both of 
learned and social friends. 

Sarah, wife of James Walker, esq. of 
Crawfordton, Dumfries-shire. 

At St. Andrew’s, Rev. Dr. Robertson, 
Professor of Oriental Languages. 

Jan. 11. At Edinburgh, Mr. Moss, 
who was long the great dramatic favourite 
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of the Fdinburgh poblick, and many still 
recoliccr the excellence with which he 
pourtrayed Lingo, and many characters 
of the same stamp. He was many years 
a member of the Edimburgh, Glasgow, 
and Haymarket Theatres; and upon re- 
siguing those engagements, he attempted 
by his individual powers of humourous 
recitation and singing to support himself. 
These efforts failing, he commenced the 
dangerous speculation of management ; 
but bere, alas! Fortune was still unpro- 
pitious ; and the lingering illness which 
caused his death would have been aggra- 
vated by extreme poverty, had not public 
and private assistance repaid the efforts 
formeriy made for their amusement. 

At Cambray, the wife of Captain Sandi- 
lands, Coldstream regiment of foot guards. 

ean. 12. At Kensington Gore, J. Wil- 
son, esq. of that place, and of Doughty- 
street, London. 

At Lower Tooting, in his 55d year, 
John Costeker, esq. of Cornhill. 

At Maidstone, aged 83, Sir William 
Bishop, knight, the oldest justice of the 
Corporation. 

At Newington Butts, io her 80th year, 
Mrs. Saunders, relict of the late Rev. 
Jobo Saunders, Vicar of Newington, aud 
of Farningham, Kent. 

At Exminster Villa, Devon, aged 64, 
William White, «sq. formerly a captain 
in the East India Company’s service. 

At Whitchurch, Hants, Rev. John 
Charles Williams, M.A. scholar of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, on Mrs, Eaton’s 
foundation. 

At Clifton, at a very advanced age, 
Lady Miller, widow of Sir Thomas Miller, 
bart. 1788, Lord President of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, to whom she was 
married in 1768, and who died in 1789, 
without issue by her, but leaving by his 
first wife a son, the present Sir W. M. 
Lord Glenlee. The lady whose decease is 
here recorded was Aune, eldest daughter of 
Jobn Lockhart, esq. second son of Sir J. 
Sinelair, of Stevenson, by Martha, ouly 
child of Sir John Lockhart, Lord Castle- 
hill ; which Martha was first married to 
her ceusin-gerinan, Cromwell Lockhart, 
esq. of Lee, (eldest son of Ambassador 
Lockhart, by Robina, niece of Oliver 
Cromwell), by whom she had no issue; 
but having children by her second hus- 
band, she carried into the Sisgclair family 
her father’s estate, together with many 
valuable articles derived from her first 
Marriage, amongst which were portraits 
of the Ambassador and his son Cromwell, 
and a handsome service of dressing plate 
for the toilet-table, given to the Ambassa- 
dor’s wife by Louis XIV. Jobn Sinclair, 
second son of Martha, assumed the name 
of Lockhart, and died without issue male, 
leaving three daughters, Anne, married to 

Sir 
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Sir Thomas Miller; Matilda, married to 
General James Count Lockhart; and Isa- 
della, married to William Morehead, esq. 
of Herberisbire, all deceased; and the 
property went tothe second sn of Sinciair, 
of Stevenson, and is now vested in his son 
Robert Leckhart, esq. of Camousnethan. 
The last 26 years of Lady Miiler’s life 
were devoted io the welfare of her great 
niece, Matilda Ross Wishart, wife of Cap- 
taiv Sir Thomas Cochrane, R. N. and only 
surviving child of the late Lieuw’.-gen. Sir 
Charles Leckhart Ross, of Balnagowan, 
bart. by his first wife. Maria ‘Teresa, only 
daughter of Gen. Locknart, by the above- 
mentiuned sister of Lady Miller. 

At Dublin, Mrs. Walstem, mother to 
the actress of that name, and sister tv the 
late Dr, Douglas, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of London. 

Jan 13. At Long Crendon, Backs, in 
his 20th vear, Mr. J. West, of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Aged 22, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Henry (asson, of Sotten, aad one of the 
Society of Friends. 

Sudden!y, aged upwards of 70, George 
Hariiot, esq. lately one of the Magis- 
trates of the Thames Police Office. ‘The 
melancholy circumstances attending the 
death of Mr. Harriot, who has been 
so long known as the Chief Magistrate of 
the Thames Police, have excited the sym- 
pathy, not alone of a numerous circle of 
that gentleman’s friends, but of the pub- 
lick in general, who have had frequent 
opportunities of appreciating the value of 
his public services. For the last nine 
mooths it appeared that Mr. Harriott had 
Jaboured under the malady which finally 
led to his dissolution. During that period 
his sufferings were of the most dreadful 
description ; but latterly, even to his 
strong mind, they seem to have been be- 
yond endurance. His increasing indispo- 
sition about four months back induced 
him to retire from public business, which, 
in consequenee of his previous long and 
, meritorious exertions, he was allowed to 
“do upen his fall pay; and to the day of 
his death he continued to occupy bis house 
adjoining the Thames Police Office, where 
he was visited daily by many of the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding parishes, to 
whom he had endeared himself by his be- 
nevolence and urbanity.—The testimony 
of Mr. Halloway, surgeon, before the Co- 
roner’s Jury, proved the direct cause of 
the death of Mr. Harriott to have origi- 
nated in the disease with which he was af- 
flicted ; and the Jury, after a short con- 
sideration, returned a verdict of Watural 
Death.—Of this gentleman we shall give 
some memoirs in our next. 

In his 84th year, Ralph Strong, esq. of 


Whitby, co. York. 


Jan. 14. In his Tist year, Mr. Thomas 
Peat, of Prince’s-street, Soho. His ten- 
der affection for his family. and warm at- 
tachment to his friends, will be long held 
in respectful remembrance. 

In Guildford-street, aged 68, Charles 
Jacomb, esq. 

At York, aged 69, Mrs. Tancred, relict 
of William Tancred, esq. formerly a cap- 
tain im the 2d Dragoon Guards. She sur- 
vived her husband only four months, 

Jan. 15. In Drary-lane, Mr. Thomas 
Bundock. formerly of Sandwicn, Kent, of 
which town he was one of the Jurats, and 
served the office of Mayor. He was a 
Captain in the Cinque Port Velunteers, 
under the late Mr. Pitt; and during bis 
prosperity contributed with great liberality 
to every charitable institution. The cor- 
rectness of his cénduct secured him a 
friend in his adversity; and he died under 
the comfortable reflection of never having 
committed a dishonest or dishonourable 
action. 

At an advanced age, Thomas Olive, esq. 
of Taywell, Goodhurst, Kent. 

Mary, danghter of the late Capt. Cur- 
tins, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk; a 
bright example of filial duty and affection, 
of benevolent friendship, philaathropic 
sympothy, and of pious fortiude and re- 
signation, through a protracted state of 
ii] health; qualities that will for ever live 
in the fond remembrance of her sorrowing 
friends. 

At Bath, the Hon, Agnes Fitzwilliam. 

Jan 16. At Islington, aged ..., Mr. 
Joho Blount, baker. He was a native of 
Leicester ; but fur many years carried on 
a considerable business in the house where 
he died ; and, with great reputation, ac- 
quired a comfortable independence. He 
was a sound member of the Establishment 
in Church and State, To his superiors he 
was courteous but not ebsequieus. To 
his equals, an open-hearted friend, and a 
very entertaining companion. To his io- 
feriors, unassuming, benevolent, and cha- 
ritable. The Parish owed much to the 
benevolent diligence with which he super- 
intended the mavagement of their well-re- 
gulatedWorkhouse; and the Poor in gene- 
ral have lostin bim a generous benefactor. 

In bis 35th year, Mr. Peter Wedd, of 
Hazeleigh Cottage, Essex. 

Jan. \7. At Palmer's Green, in bis 79th 
year, Thomas Lewis, esq. of Brederich's- 
place, Old Jewry. 

Jan. 19. The wife of Mr. John Bren, 
of Pentonville and Old Bond-street, leav- 
ing seven young children and a disconso- 
late husband to deplore her loss. 

Jan. 20. In Bedford-row, in his 78th 
year, John Pollard, esq. 

At Brixton-place, Surrey, aged 66, 
James Hardie, esq. 

Tn 
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In his 91st year, Joba France, esq. of 
Rawcliffe Hall, and of Lancaster. 

Jan. 21. Aged 49, Frances, wife of 
Maj.-gen. W. H. Blachford, since:ely la- 
mented by her busband and seven chil- 
dren, for her affectionate attachment to 
her family. 

Jan. 22. tn Red Lion-square, in his 68th 
year, Malcolm Ross, esq. 

In his 68th year, Thomas Scriven, esq. 
of Castile Ashby, co, Northampton. 

Jan. 23. At Clapton, in his Olst year, 
Edward-Longdon Mackmurdo, esq. 

Jan. ... ln Portugal-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Mrs. Isabella Cave, youngest and 
last surviving daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cave, bart. of Stanford Hall, co. Leices- 
ter, who died in 1778; sister to Sir Thomas, 
who died in 1780; aunt to Sir Thomas 
Cave, who died in 1792, s. p.; and sister 
to the Rev. Sir Charles Cave, bart. who 
succeeded bis nephew in the title, and 
died in 1810, the last male representative, 
in a direct tine, of this antieut and re- 
spectable family, of which there are seve- 
ral collateral branches. ‘The first-mea- 
tioned Sir Thomas Cave was elected M. P. 
for the county of Leicester in four suc- 
cessive Parliaments ; and was much esteem- 
ed for the general benevolence of his cha- 
racter, and for his intellectual endow- 
ments. Among other public acts of his 
life he was chairman of the Committee of 
the Gentlemen of Northamptonshire, who 
conducted Mr. Bridges’s valuable History 
of that County through the press; and 
had himself largely collected, both by the 
purchase of MSS. and by his own visita- 


tions, for the County of Leicester; all 
which were liberally presented by the two 
last Baronets to Mr. Nichols, by whom 
they were incorporated with the ample 
collections of Staveley, Carie, Peck, and 
Farmer, in his elaborate History of that 
County. ‘The last-named Sir Thomas 
was elected M.P. for Leicestershire in 
1790; married Lady Lucy sherard, daugh- 
ter of Robert fourth Earl of Harborough 
(since remarried to the Hon. Philip Pu- 
sey); he dying without issue, the title 
devolved on his uncle Sir Charles; bat 
the principal part of the estates of that 
antient and respectable family passed, by 
the marriage of his only sister, to Henry 
Otway, esq.—Stanford Hall is a delight- 
fully-sequestered residence, situate on the 
confines of the two counties of Leicester 
and Nosthampton. 


Mr. Unsan, Jan. 6, 


N the Obituary of your Magazine for 
November last, p. 470, it is stated 
that Sir William Blackett, bart. of Mat- 
son Hall, eo. Northumberland, and of 
Thorpe Lee, Surrey, died on the 27th of 
October, at Westoe Lodge, co, Cambridge, 
aged twelve years, beiug bora in 1806.— 
Now the fact is, that he was in bis 58th 
year at the time of his decease. He has 
left a widow and six children, the eldest of 
whom, the present Baronet, will be twelve 
years of age in the ensuing month. 
By rectifying this mistake you will 
oblige one who is nearly connected with 
this family. 








Mereorovocicat Taste for January, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. { 
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40 | 45 | 36 /29, 42 |showery 
32 | 45 | 48 290 |stormy 
43 |; 44] 40 » 70 |fair 
30 | 40 | 40 | 45 » 60 jrain 
31 } 45 7) 47 > 58 Irain 
Jy. 1) 47 | 49 | 49 » 40 |rain 
2; 46] 48 | 40 » 46 [fair 
3} 35 | 46) 45] ,50 stormy 
4} 45] 49] 47 » 10 |stormy 
5 | 37 | 44] 33 > 40 |rain 
6 | 35] 44] 36] ,70 |stormy 
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35 | 42 | 35 130, 28 fair 
24 | 37] 33 » 28 |fair 
28 | 36] 32 » 45 |fair 
27} 28] 21 »45 foggy 
26 | 36 | 32 33 \cloudy 
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15 | 32} S56 | 28 |28,80 |snow 
16 | 28 } 38 | 40 »95 |rain 

17 42 43 42 > 89 showery 
18 | 43 | 45 | 40 [29,00 [fair 

19 | 42 | 43 | 44 /29,00 |rain 
20 | 43 | 47 | 42 [28,80 jstormy 
21 | 35 | 42 | 40 29, 60 [fair 

22} 45 | 49 | 45 »72 feloudy 
23 | 46 | 50 | 52 » 90 {cloudy 
24 | 52 | 54 | 49 )30,15 |cloudy 
25 7} 51) 47 » 28 |clondy 
26 | 45 | 47 | 46 , 09 jcloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 14, 1816, to Jan, 7, 1817, 


Christened. Buried. Zand 5 165] 50 and 60 19¢ 
Males - 830 1617 Males - 774 1521 5and10 77] 60and 70 116 
Females 787 Females 747 10 and20 48 | 70and80 97 





Wand30 94) 30and90 40 
Ee 30 and 40° 131 | 99 and 100 12 
Salt £1. per bushel; 447. per pound. 40 and 50 155] 100and105 1 


Whereof have died under 2 years old 485 


Between 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Jan, 18. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 





















































Wheat, Rye | Barly | Oats |Beans; 
s. djs. d. . a.) s. dts. djs. dys. djs. d. 
Middlesex 99 6/68 0 56 0) | Essex 91 1/62 6/46 10/30 10/58 10 
Surrey 102 O61 6/54 4 3 10) |Kent 103 4/00 O)51 2/32 4/54 @ 
Hertford 89 0/46 0/50 3 6 6|\Sussex 103 900 0/55 9/27 O60 @ 
Bedford 8S 052 949 ¢§ 2}|/Suffolk 105 200 O57 1/31 11/81 6 
Huntingdon 92 8j00 0}60 2}. 39 0}/Camb. 83 10/64 0/35 5/28 759 1 
Northamp, 97 2/00 0/47 54 4||Norfolk 101 459 250 41 Ole7 6 
Rutland 87 600 047 ; O!/Lincoln 88 2/54 3/39 9/29 O175 «6 
Leicester 114 6/00 0)56 75 6) York 84 3)54 2146 5/30 2I71 8 
Nottinghaml05 4/70 0/62 5 8||Durham 89 4/00 0/48 4/30 Sj00 9 
Derby 111 10)00 0 : 0}|Northum. 75 8/52 0/51 8/33 11)82 0 
Stafford 111 0/00 0)57 10|/Cumberl. 103 1)100 0/46 10/33 7/00 0 
Salop 114 0/53 10152 $2 4, 2||\Westmor.106 8/76 048 0/56 Sloo oO 
Hereford 114 1/67 2/55 1|\Lancaster 98 7/00 000 0)34 7/78 0 
Worcester 114 489 4 $)iChester 89 10/00 0/60 8/356 7/00 0 
Warwick 118 4/00 0 giiFlint 114 200 0/58 11/22 4joo 0 
Wilts 108. 8100 o)5: sl|Denbigh | 96 900 0/57 3/39 10100 0 
Berks 99 9\¢0 0 7\|Anglesea 00 0)00 0/485 0/24 O00 Oo 
Oxford 104 0:00 04S . 7 0 on 103 4/00 0/52 0/23 0100 Oo 
Bucks 95 cloo 0) 0|;Merioneth!20 5/00 0/63 6)36 2100 0 
Brecon 114 11/64 0/6 0|\Cardigan 103 300 0/43 8/22 0j00 0 
Montgom. 110 5/44 9 0//Pembroke 87 1/00 O41 0/18 Ol00 0 
Radnor 124 10/00 0): Ol/Carmart. 109 8/00 039 1/18 11100 o 
Glamorg. 94 9/00 0/51 0/24 0100 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter |/Gloucest.118 1/00 0/54 10)35 9176 6 
103 1,60 6)51 8131 963 O|/Somerset 126 8/00 047 10/22 4/75 Oo 
Monm. 114 4/00 060 0/30 O|00 © 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Devon 112 9/00 4 700 0)00 0 
79 5j54 8149 0/52 5,60 4//Cornwall 101 3/00 0151 0/20 5\00 oO 
Dorset 111 2/00 O48 11/28 3/82 oO 
Hants 106 10/00 050 4/28 3/65 @ 
PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Dec, 23, 100s. to 105s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Jan. 18, 39s. Sd. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Jan, 22, 50s. 23d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPs, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Jan. 27: 
Kent Bags ............11/. Os. to 154. Os. | Sussex Pockets......... Lid lls. to 162. 16s, 
Sussex Ditto .........10/. 10s. to 144 Os. | Essex Ditto..............124 Os. to 164. Os, 
Kent Pockets .......... 121. Os. to 18/. 10s. | Farnham Ditto.......... O04 Os. to 254. Os, 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan, 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 15s, Od. Straw 1/. 195. 0d. Clover O/, Os. Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 52. 10s, 
Straw 2/. ls, 0d,—Clover 71. Os. Od.—Smithtield, Hay 5/. 2s. Od. Straw 1/. 19s, Od, 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of S8ibs. 


Beef .ccoccccccccecccseseceeveetts 40, CO Ga Gal, I BeaDiccccccceccoccescascaceceed Os. Od. to Os, Od. 
Mutton ..c.ccccccccosccsccces 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Jan. 27 ; 

Veal .ccrcocccccccceses eevee 4s. 8d. to Ge. Ord. IS concemscnmens a 2,100 Calves 120, 
POPK .ccccoccecccacccoccerccee Ste 40, to 4s. Sd. Sheep and Lambs 11,630 Pigs 280. 


COALS, Jan. 27: Newcastle 39s. 0d. to 46: Od. Sunderland 41s, Od. to 005, Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8ib. St. James’s 3s. 3$¢. Clare Market Ov. Od. Whitechapel 3s, 4d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s, Curd 93s. CANDLES, 10s, Od. per Doz. Moulds 115. 6d. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1817. 


Bank ted, |3 per Ct. |4perCt.|5 perCt B, Long) Irish 5| Imp. | Iinp. | India (So. Sea3perCt) india | ©. Pills) R. Bills 
Stock. |3perC:) Cons. Cons. | Navy | Ann. jper Ct |3perCt} Ann. | Stock, | Stock./sth Seajonds.|; Sd, | 53d, 
Holiday | | 
| 220 : 79 | 164 | 15 pr. | Gpr. | 7pr. 
| 3 194 | 164 poenemmes 624 17 pr. | 6 pr. | 9 pr. 
an] 19% | 164 17 pr. | 7 pr. | 8 pr. 
Sunday 
Holiday 

2201 794 164 | 25 pr. 10 pr. j13 pr. 
— | 58 194 | 162 26 pr. |14 pr. [14 pr. 

222 - - 794 164 ‘ 26 pr. [15 pr. {15 pr. 
2224 j 194 164 26 pr. [16 pr. [15 pr. 

794 163 26 pr. |14 pr. 15 pr. 





ree’, 





, < 





. 























ex div. 54.—Grand Sarrey, 501 —Elles- 





80 164 25 pr. |14 pr. }15 pr. 
80 164 24 pr. |13 pr. [15 pr. 
163 23 pr. |10 pr. [13 pr. 
164 23 pr. {11 pr. |14 pr. 
222 | 16% 25 pr. [15 pr. [15 pr. 
Holiday | 

Sunday 





Ol. half year.—Birmingham, 620/. div. So/. 


Oxford, 410i.—Stafford and Worcester, 410/. ex div. 15/. hall-year.—Grand Junction, 
8i. 


° 
J 





3 








26 pr. |16 pr. {17 pr. 
225 5 27 pr. {17 pr. [18 pr. 
27 pr. (17 pr. |18 pr. 
an 27 pr. |16 pr. |18 pr. 
224 26 pr. [13 pr. |14 pr. 
Holiday 
Sunday 






































‘ 26 pr. |14 pr, [16 pr. 
2245 26 pr. |16 pr. |17 pr. 
224 3§ | i | 624 | 26 pr. |16 pr. |17 pr. 

Holiday 











-—West India Dock, 1454/. ex div. 5/. half-year.—London ditto, 70/. with div. 


+ 10s. half-year.—Globe Insurance, 104/. ex div.—Albion, 30/. ex div.—B:itish Cop- 


per Company, 40/. with div. 5/. 









































Printed by Nicuons, Soy, and Benriay, Red Lion Passage, Flee 
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i, ex div, 2/,—-Leeds and Liverpool, 2 
mere, 60/,.—Worcester and Birmivgham, 19/.—Kennet and Avon, 12/.—Chelmer, 70/. 








Trent and Mersey Canal, 1250/. ex div. 


div, 4/ 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co, Bank Buildings Loudon. 


1 





